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ROBERT GROSSETESTE 
BISHOP OF LINCOLN (1235—1253) 
ON THE REASONS FOR THE INCARNATION 


Introduction 


See have known all along about the teachings of Robert Grosse- 
teste concerning the reasons for the Incarnation. Since, however, 
there was no printed edition of the relevant works, scholars were for a 
long time dependent on secondary sources. The chief of these was the 
lengthy presentation from Robert’s De cessatione legalium, given by 
Peter of Candia, O. Min. (Pope Alexander V, 1409—1410).1 

In 1939 the eminent Scotist scholar, Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M., 
wrote an introductory article on Grosseteste and the motive of the 
Incarnation, with the intention of editing later the sections of De cessa- 
tione legalium and of the sermon EF x11t edictwm, which treat of this problem, 
according to the manuscript Royal VII F.2 of the British Museum.? 
The second instalment, however, never appeared; no doubt the war 
interfered. 

In the meantime a very important manuscript was discovered that 
contains, among other writings, Grosseteste’s De cessatione legaliwm and 
Hexaemeron. It was acquired by the Bodleian library of Oxford in 1947.8 
The importance of the manuscript stems from the fact that the Bishop 
himself made marginal interlinear corrections on it.4 


1 In his commentary on the Third Book of the Sentences, he lists and 
explains sixteen reasons why there would have been an Incarnation even 
though man had not sinned. But he himself refutes these reasons and holds 
the opposite view. The text is found in [Chrysostome Urrutibéhéty], O. F. M., 
Christus Alpha et Omega, seu de Christi universali vegno (2d edition, Rome— 
Lille, 1910), pp. 12—21. This text was transcribed from a manuscript in the 
Library of Bordeaux by a confrére of Father Chrysostome’s. 

2 Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M., ‘“‘Robert Grosseteste et le B. Jean Duns Scot. 
Le motif de l’Incarnation,” in La France Franciscaine, Documents, 21 (1939), 
I—16. 

3 R. W. H[unt], ‘““Notable Accesions: Manuscripts,’ in Bodleian Library 
Record, 2 (1941—1949), 226—227; and Beryl Smalley, ‘“‘The Biblical Scholar,”’ 
in Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop: Essays in Commemoration of the 
Seventh Centenary of His Death. Edited by D. A. Callus, O. P. (Oxford, 1955), 

. 80. 
: 4 Cf. Hunt, art. cit., p. 226. 


1 Franciscan Studies, 1956 I 
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Recently, too, the outstanding Franciscan theologian and world 
specialist on the doctrine about the reasons for the Incarnation, Jean 
Fr. Bonnefoy, O. F. M., called, for the first time it seems, attention to 
the fact that also in Robert’s Hexaemeron there are noteworthy remarks 
anent the question Cur Deus homo ?® 

A critical edition of Grosseteste’s works is in preparation. But, at 
least until such time as we shall have a critical edition of the works 
pertinent to our question, I thought it serviceable to edit those sections 
at present. I do not intend to make a critical edition in the sense of 
comparing all the extant manuscripts. For the De cessatione legalium 
and the Hexaemevon I have used the recently discovered Cod. Bodl. 
lat. th. c. 17, corrected by Robert himself. The sermon Ext edictum 
I have taken from Cod. Royal VII F. 2 of the British Museum. For the 
first two works, however, I have consulted also the manuscripts of the 
British Museum: Royal VII F. 2, fol. 121 A—167C, for De cessatione 
legalium and Royal VI E. 5, fol. 143 va, for the Hexaemeron, and I 
have called attention in footnotes to some notable differences. Since 
the variations in these codices on our matter are slight, and since Cod. 
Bodl. was corrected by the Bishop himself, we can be sure that we have 
the exact doctrine of the Bishop, even though we do not as yet have a 
critical text. 

So the first part of our study will be the edition of the texts as 
described. To this we have added a few notes of references and inter- 
pretation. In the second part of this study we purpose to give an anal- 
ysis and synthesis of the doctrine of Grosseteste on the reasons for the 
Incarnation.® 

Let it suffice here to note the chronological order of the works that 
pertain to our study. De cessatione legaliwm (Hereafter referred to as CL.) 
is a treatise about a problem with a biblical background. It was written 
between 1231 and 1235.” Miss Smalley sets the term post guem as Rob- 
ert’s commentary on Galatians,’ to which he refers, and which must 
have roused his interest in the problem; while the term ante quem would 
certainly be 1239/1240, because in CL. he quotes De ecclesiastica hierar- 


5 Jean Fr. Bonnefoy, O. F.M., “La Question Hypothétique: Utrum si 
Adam non peccasset... au XIIIe siécle,” in Revista Espafiola de Teologia, 14 
(1954), 327368; cf. pp. 334—5. 

° For a more general analysis of De cessatione legalium and Hexaemeron 
see the scholarly paper of Miss Smalley listed in Note 3. 

” Cf. Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop, p. 251. 

® Ibidem, p. 37, where Dr. Callus sets the date as not much later than the 
commentary on Galatians, 
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cha according to the translation of John the Scot, though he made his 
own translation of this work between 1239 and 1243.® 

To my knowledge no one has set an absolute date for the sermon 
Exut edictum (Hereafter referred to by Exit). But it seems certainly 
to have been written after CL., because in it he refers to a fuller treat- 
ment of the reasons for the Incarnation, and this fuller treatment is 
hardly any other than that in CL. 

Authors agree in general that the Hexaemeron (Hereafter referred 
to by Hex.) was written sometime during the late years of Robert’s 
lectorship and his early episcopacy. Some scholars settle for the earlier 
part of this period, others for the later. Hex. was begun as notes for his 
lectures to the Franciscans at Oxford in 1229/1230—1235. The present 
form is a later re-working of those notes, perhaps at the end of his 
lectorship or in the earliest years of his episcopacy, according to Miss 
Smalley.!° Since Robert treated the reasons for the Incarnation rather 
thoroughly in CL. and referred to this treatment even in a sermon, but 
does not refer to it in Hex., where he touches upon the same matter 
briefly, we might have an indication that Hex. was written before CL. 
That would place it in the last years of his lectorship. 

Instead of following the chronological order, I have edited CL. first, 
because of its importance. 


PART ONE; THE TEXT# 
1. De cessatione legalium, Cod. Bodl. lat, th., c.17, fol. 176A—178B 


1. Possunt autem pleraque de his quae auctoritate Scripturae 
iam ostensa sunt, etiam ostendi ratione. Et supposita veritate evangelicae 
historiae, concludi potest quod ille homo, qui Deus est, Jesus Filius 
Mariae, uxoris Joseph, sit vere Deus et homo, Christus videlicet 
in lege promissus. Quod autem oportet unum in persona esse 
Deum et hominem, liberatorem hominis lapsi a culpa et poena et 
reductorem illius ad gloriam, quam peccando amiserat, et hoc per 
crucis passionem, luce clarius ostendunt beatus Augustinus, Gre- 

® Ibidem, pp. 78—8o. : 

10 [Toco cit. — In a dissertation as yet unpublished, Servus a St. Anthonis, 
O. F.M.Cap., De metaphysica lucis apud Robertum Grosseteste (Pontificia 
Universitas Gregoriana, 1953), p. 162, notes that the Hexaemevon is a work 
of the mature teacher of theology, probably begun before Robert’s episcopacy, 
but given its final touches about 1238. I wish here to acknowledge my sincere 
appreciation to Father Servus for the use of his films of some of Robert’s 
texts, and for his generous and careful help in reading obscure passages. 


11 The paragraphing and the numbers of the paragraphs are the editor’s, 
for convenient reference. 
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gorius, et Anselmus, maxime in libro suo qui intitulatur Cur Deus homo, 
et sparsim omnes expositores Sacrae Paginae rationalibiliter declarant, 
quod hominis lapsi restaurationem oportuit fieri per Dei Hominis pas- 
sionem.1? 

Marginal caption: Quaestio utrum Christus Benedictus fuisset in- 
carnatus si homo non pecasset. 

2. Verumtamen an Deus esset homo, etiam si non esset lapsus homo, 
non determinant aliqui de Sacris expositoribus in libris quos ego adhuc 
inspexerim, nisi fallat me memoria mea. Sed magis videntur insinuare, 
quod si non esset lapsus homo, non esset Deus homo, et ideo solum Deus 
factus sit homo, ut hominem perditum reparet. 

3. Videntur tamen esse rationes efficaces ad ostendendum simpliciter 
quod Deus esset homo etiam si numquam lapsus fuisset homo. Qua- 
propter omittentes ad praesens illas rationes per quas* probant sacri 
expositores, quod oportuit Deum esse hominem ut restauraret perditum 
hominem, quaerimus an Deus esset homo etiam si non fuisset lapsus. 
Quod videtur sic posse persuaderi. 

4. Deus est summa potentia et sapientia et bonitas, et magis bonus 
quam etiam possit excogitari. Igitur facit universitatem rerum tam 
bonam quam ipsa bona potest esse, hoc est, tantum ei influit bonitatem 
quantae bonitatis ipsa capabilis est. Si enim ipsa esset capabilis ali- 
quantae bonitatis quam ipse [Deus] illi non influeret, non esset summe 
largus, et ita nec summe bonus. Praeterea bonitas est, quae in omnium 
prout potest se extendit utilitatem. Igitur si, cum possit se extendere 
in maiorem utilitatem, non se extendit nisi in minorem, non est perfecta 
nec summa bonitas. Summa igitur bonitas tantum bonum influit uni- 
versitati quanti boni ipsa est capax. Est autem universitas huius boni 
capax, videlicet, quod habeat partem sui, si tamen pars debeat dici, 
hominem Deum. Hoc enim habet, est capax ut sit?; habet autem nunc 
istud bonum. Huius igitur boni capax est, nec facto est capabilis huius 
boni per lapsum hominis. Simpliciter igitur est huius boni capabilis. 


1 Cf. St. Augustine, Enchiridion, cap. 108, in ML. 40, 282: ‘“Neque per 
seipsum liberaremur, unum mediatorem Dei et hominum, hominem Jesum 
Christum, nisi esset et Deus.” — Idem, Sermo 127 (De Scripturis), cap. 6, n. 9, 
in ML. 38, 710; Sermo 185 (De tempore): In nativitate Domint, Cap tetle?. 
in ML. 38, 997 ff.; Sermo g2 (De Scripturis), cap. 3, in ML. 38, 573; De Trini- 
tate, lib. 13, cap. 14, n. 18, in ML. 42, 1027. — St. Gregory, Moralia, lib. 17, 
cap. 30, n. 46, in ML. 76, 32. — St. Anselm, Cur Deus homo?, especially lb. 2, 
cap. O—7, in ML. 158, 403—405. 


« In place of illas rationes per quas, Cod. Royal VII has illam rationem per 
quam. 
b Cod. Royal VII has Nihil enim habet, cuius capax non sit. 
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Igitur non potest a summo bono simpliciter hoc bonum non recipere 
universitas. {fol. 176B] Igitur licet homo non esset lapsus, hoc tanto 
bono non careret. 

5. Sed forte cogitabit aliquis, quod in lapsu hominis facta est uni- 
versitas huius boni capabilis. Sed qua ratione haec cogitatio fulciatur 
non video. Quomodo enim non ita unibilis fuit humana natura divinae 
naturae in unitate personae® ante corruptionem humanae naturae ut 
post? Immo si ex parte altera possit intervenire maior possibilitas ad 
unitionem, magis esset possibilis unitio divinae naturae et humanae 
incorruptae in unitatem personae, quam divinae naturae et humanae 
corruptae. Ut enim ait Magister Petrus Lombardus in Sententiis suis: 
, Assumpsit Dei Filius carnem et animam, sed carnem mediante anima.!8 
Unitum est carni per medium intellectum, Verbum Dei.”’ Igitur si in 
anima et intellectu animae hominis assumpti a Verbo nullam contingit 
invenire differentiam sive stetisset sine peccato, sive lapsus esset homo, 
aeque assumptibilis est in utroque statu anima a Verbo. In statu vero 
hominis absque peccato non minorem unitionem habuit anima cum 
carne, quam habeat nunc, sed tanto fortiorem habuit unitionem, quanto 
possibilitas non moriendi distat a necessitate moriendi. Igitur assumptio 
carnis a Verbo per animam mediam aut magis fuit possibilis secundum 
statum paradisi quam sit nunc, aut saltem aeque possibilis. 

6. Praeterea utraque corruptio tam culpae quam poenae non esset 
essentia sed essentiae defectio. Sed quo modo posset essentiae defectio, 
quae utique mala est, esse causa tanti boni quantum est assumptibilitas 
a Dei Verbo sive unibilitas cum Dei Verbo? 

7. Item haec assumptibilitas aut essentia est aut essentiae privatio 
sive negatio. Omne enim quod comprehenditur et nominatur alterum 
horum est. Sed quis dicat hanc unibilitatem esse essentiae negationem, 
vel privationem ? Si igitur essentia est, nullo modo est eius causa essen- 
tiae defectio. Non igitur per hominis lapsum facta est humana natura 
unibilis divinae in unitatem personae, sed simpliciter et semper unibilis 
fuit. Et ita, ut dictum est, non potuit universitas non recipere hoc bonum 
a summo bono. 


18 Peter Lombard, libyi IV Sententiarum, studio et cura PP. Collegii 
Bonaventurae in lucem editi (Ad Aquas Claras, 1916, editio altera), tom. 2: 
In Sent. ITI, dist. 2, cap. 2, n. 8, pp. 555—556: ““Assumpsit igitur Dei Filius 
carnem et animam, sed carnem mediante anima: ‘Unitum est carni per medium 
intellectum Verbum Dei’”’ (Joan. Damasc., De fide orthodoxa, hb. 3, cap. 3, 


in MG. 94, 1105AB). 


¢ In unitate personae is missing in Cod. Royal VII. 
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8. Ad hoc ponamus, quod homo lapsus non esset, neque Deus homo 
esset, numquid universitas creaturae esset tam bona, tam perfecta, tam 
pulcra, tam gloriosa quam nunc est? Nullo modo videtur, quod tam 
gloriosa esset. Omnis enim creatura ex parte ea quae nuda creatura est, 
inadorabilis est. Caro autem assumpta a Verbo, licet, secundum sui ipsius 
naturam non est adorabilis, ut dicit Johannes Damascenus,!* adoratur 
tamen in incarnato Dei Verbo, non propter seipsam sed propter unitum 
ei secundum hypostasim Dei Verbum. Nec adoramus carnem nudam, 
sed carnem Dei, scil. incarnatum Deum, quemadmodum lignum nudum 
non est tactui inacessibile, igni autem connexum et carbo factum, non 
propter seipsum sed propter copulatum ignem, inaccessibile fit, et non 
ligni natura extitit inaccessibilis, sed carbo secundum ignitum lignum. 
Habet igitur creatura carnis assumptae propter unitum sibi secundum 
hypostasim Dei Verbum quod adorabilis est, quae gloriositas adorabili- 
tatis incomparabiliter excedit omnem aliam gloriositatem creaturae. 
Cum igitur caro Christi extra universitatem creaturae omnino numeran- 
da non sit, habet creaturae universitas in carne Christi adorabili gloriosi- 
tatem super aestimationem maiorem quam habere posset Verbo Dei 
numquam incarnato. Quemadmodum lignum ignitum [fol. 176C] 
inaestimabiliter plus habet claritatis et calliditatis quam aliquo modo 
posset habere non ignitum, et sic tota materia ignibilis magis est clari- 
ficata in uno ligno ignito, licet alia ligna in se ipsis non igniantur, quam 
posset aliquo modo sine ignitione clarificari. Sic est universitas crea- 
turae magis glorificata in carne assumpta a Verbo, ut ita dicam, ignita 
divinitate Verbi assumentis, licet aliae creaturae in se ipsis sic non 
igniantur, quam possit sine hac glorificari. Et cum hoc, ut ita dicam, 
ignitio carnis assumptae ad unitatem Verbi assumentis sit magis bonum 
quam malum possit esse malum, quantocumque posito malo cum hoc 
bono, melior est universitas quam aliquo modo possit esse sine hoc bono. 
Aut igitur fatendum est, Deum esse hominem etiam licet homo lapsus 
non esset, aut universitatem nunc super aestimationem esse meliorem 
quam fuisset, nisi homo lapsus esset. 

g. Item cum Deus ut summe largus, et a quo summe relegata est 
invidia, creat omnes species creaturarum, quas possibile est esse, ut 
praebeat se participandum omni naturae possibili participare illo secun- 
dum receptibilitatem illius naturae, nec etiam naturam vermiculi aut 
alicuius modi muscarum vel reptilium relinquit non creatam, quomodo non 
multo fortius faciet esse unam personam Deum et hominem, hoc est, unum 


14 John Damascene, loco cit. Even the illustration about the wood is from 
St. John. 
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Christum, cum unus Christus, Deus et homo, sit incomparabiliter magis 
bonum quam universa nuda creatura? Non omittit naturam vermiculi 
ne sit universitas imperfecta et minus decora, et omitteret Christum, 
universitatis decus maximum! Licet enim Christi persona semper fuit, 
quia Dei Verbum, quod est Christus, semper fuit apud Patrem unus 
Deus cum Patre, tamen secundum Johannem Damascenum et Gre- 
gorium Theologum et Cyrillum et Athanasium, neque quod ex Deo 
Verbum sine humanitate, neque utique qui ex muliere natus est homo, 
non unitus Deo Verbo, Christus Jesus nominatur; sed quando Verbum 
caro factum est, tunc eum Christum Jesum nominatum esse dicunt, et 
nequaquam prius. Nec est in Domino Jesu Christo communem speciem 
accipere. Unus utique Dominus Jesus Christus, nec communicans cum 
alio in specie, nec semper exsistens Christus Jesus. Quomodo omittere- 
tur, ut numquam esset, licet homo non peccasset, cum nec omissa esset 
vel minima species reptilium ? 

ro. Praeterea si non esset Christus unus, videlicet in persona, homo 
et Deus, non haberet Ecclesia caput, quod nunc habet, nec esset quod 
dicit Apostolus: Vir caput est mulieris, sicut Christus caput est Ecclesiae 
etcur (Eph. 5:23]. Item: Caput viri Christus, et caput Christi Deus 
[x Cor. 11:3]. Sed esset Ecclesia acephala et vir acephalus. 

11. Praeterea si Deus homo passus per se iustificat hominem lapsum, 
et est haec praecise comproportionata causa huic effectui, si tollas hunc 
lapsum, et inde passum, remanebit, ut videtur, praecisa causa iustificans 


15 Cf. John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, lib. 3, cap. 3, in MG. 94, 989AB: 
“Nos vero Christum haudquaquam compositae naturae esse praedicamus, 
neque ex aliis aliud... Christum vero vocabulam personae esse dicimus, 
quod non omnimode dicitur, sed duplicem naturam significat. Ipse siquidem 
se ipsum unxit, ungens quidem ut Deus corpus suum deitate sua; unctus 
autem ut homo; nam ipse est hoc et illud. Unctio vero humanitatis divini- 
tas.’ — St. Gregory of Nazianzum, Ovatio 30, n. 31, in MG. 38, 132B: “Chri- 
stus [dicitur] propter divinitatem; ea enim humanitatis unctio est, non opera- 
tione, ut in aliis christis, sed totius ungentis praesentia sanctificans.’’ — 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, Adversus Nestorium, lib. 2, cap. 2, in MG. 76, 69D: 
“At vero Christi nomen ac res, Verbo illi ex Patre exsistenti, ac nudo et seorsim 
et extra carnem considerato, nullo modo convenit. Quod si dicitur seipsum 
exinanisse, et in servi forma descendisse et factum fuisse nostri similem propter 
carnem, ipse quoque, quatenus unctus est, Christus vocabitur; non enim Ver- 
bum quod Deus erat secundum suam naturam est unctum, sed ipsius unctio 
potius in hominis natura fuit.’’ — St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis Lo, cap. 4, 
in MG. 33, 664BC: “Christus vocatur, non humanis linitus manibus, sed ab 
aeterno a Patre perunctus fuit in sacerdotium pro hominibus.”’ — In St. Atha- 
nasius’ genuine works there seems to be no express reference to this idea. 
There ‘is a clear passage in the Pseudo Athanasius, Contra Apollinarem, II, 
2, in MG. 26, 1133BC. — The explanation of Christ as given is found already 
in St. Justin, Apologia II, n. 6, in MG. 6, 453AB, and in St. Irenaeus, Ad- 
versus haereses, lib. 3, cap. 18, n. 3, in Harvey, vol. 2, p. 97, on which St. John 
Damascene seems to depend. 
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hominem, Deus homo. Licet enim non peccasset homo, non posset per se 
iustus esse, sed semper egeret iustificante aliquo naturaliter iusto. 

12. Sed forte dicet, quod Deus per se iustificat rationalem creaturam, 
hominem vero lapsum reducit ad iustitiam Deus homo passus, ut videlicet 
non solum quod dico passus sed homo passus correspondeat lapso, et 
Deus, homini, quasi nude Deus iustificat hominem, nude homo passus 
iustificat lapsum hominem, in quantum lapsum. [fol. 176D] Secundum 
hoc igitur haec persona Filius, videlicet Deus homo passus, nude homo 
passus ab iniustitia eruit et extrahit et nude Deus solum iustitia informat. 
Ad vere ergo causandam iustitiam in homine nil operatur Christus verus 
homo passus, quia unius semper unica est causa, et rationali creaturae 
iustae correspondet semper Deus iustificans. Igitur quod additur homo 
passus, ad iustificationem quidem nichil operatur, sed solum ad opposi- 
tum lapsui, hoc est, ad erectionem a lapsu et purgationem a sordibus, 
in quas incidit peccando. Iustitiae vero informationem efficit solum 
unus Deus. 

13. Sed huic adversari videtur quod dicit Apostolus de Christo, quod 
factus est nobis sapientia a Deo et iustitia et sanctificatio et redemptio 
[xz Cor. 1:30]. Igitur secundum quod factus est, ipse redemit, sanctificat, 
iustitia et sapientia informat; non quia ipse secundum quod Deus 
sanctificationem, iustitiam et sapientiam infundat, sed non nisi per 
hominem assumptum secundum quem ipse est Mediator Dei et hominum. 
Huic quoque videtur consonare idem Apostolus ad Romanos dicens: 
Igitur sicut per unius delictum in omnes homines 1n condemnationem, sic 
et per unius tustitiam in omnes homines in iustificationem vitae. Sicut 
enim per inobedientiam unius hominis peccatores constitutt sunt multi, 
ita et per unius obedientiam iusti constituuntur multi [Rom. 5 :18—tr9]. 
Hic enim videtur Apostolus manifeste dicere quod forma iustitiae influit 
in nos per Christum hominem iustum, et Patri obedientem. 

14. Huic etiam consonare videtur Dionysius in Hiervarchia, libro 
primo, dicens,!* quod supercaelestes essentiae primae et supremae 
hierarchiae communione vel communitione Jesu dignae factae, non in 
imaginibus sacrefactis formative figurant deificam similitudinem, sed 
ut vere ipsae approximantes in prima participatione scientiae deificorum 
eius luminum, et quia Deo simile ipsis substantialiter donatum est, 
communicant huius ut possibile in praeoperatrice virtute deificis et 
humanis virtutibus. Alia tamen translatio habet pro humanis philan- 
thropois, id est, misericordibus. Dicitur autem philanthropos, quasi 
amator hominis. Quapropter si iustitiae informatio uno modo semper 


16 Cf. Pseudo Dionysius, De caelestia hierarchia, I, n. 3, in MG. 3, 122, 124. 
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fit, quia unius semper est una causa, in omnem creaturam rationalem 
iustam factam, simpliciter et semper descendit iustitiae a Deo per 
Christum hominem Deum. Quapropter, ut videtur, et angelus et homo 
a principio non iustificatur nisi per Dei Filium, Deum et hominem. 

15. Quod si dicat quis hoc ideo non posse esset, quia non a principio 
fuit Dei Filius Deus et homo, hac ratione dicet, quod Abraham et 
Isaac et Jacob non sunt iustificati in Christo Deo et homine, quia non- 
dum erat Christus Deus et homo. Sed constat quod omnes antiqui 
Patres in Christo et homine habitante in cordibus eorum per fidem 
iustificati sunt, et non aliter. Quare ergo non similiter ab initio iustificati 
sunt angeli et homo in paradiso in Christo habitante in illis ab initio per 
fidem ? 

16. Item passio Jesu Christi est satisfactio pro vero delicto, sed aliud 
est pro delicto satisfacere et aliud iustitiae informatio sive iustificatio, 
quia si non peccasset homo, fuisset iustificatio, et nulla tamen satis- 
factio. Si igitur ponamus Deum praecisam causam et comproportiona- 
tam, absque mediatione aliqua, iustificationi, et passionem satisfactioni, 
humanitas Jesu [fol. 177A] Christi solummodo erit materialis necessitas 
ad passionem, ideo videlicet solum existens, ut Deus Filius in ea posset 
pati, et passione sua pro delicto humani generis satisfacere. Quod non 
videtur conveniens. 

17. Item nos sumus filii Dei adoptione; et etiam homines, ut videtur, 
fuissent filii Dei adoptivi et per gratiam, licet numquam homo peccasset. 
Nunc autem sumus filii adoptionis per hoc quod sumus unum in Christo, 
ut dicit Apostolus, sive ut habetur in littera graeca, wnus in Christo 
(Gal. 3:28], qui est Filius naturalis. Sed hanc unitatem qua sumus 
unum vel unus in Christo non facit conformitas voluntatis nostrae cum 
voluntate Christi, sed cum hoc est etiam unitas naturae in qua com- 
municamus cum Christo. Ait enim Augustinus: “Hanc adoptionem 
recipimus, quod ille unicus” Dei Filius “non dedignatus est partici- 
pationem naturae nostrae, factus ex muliere, ut non solum Unigenitus, 
ubi fratres non habet, sed etiam Primogenitus in multis fratribus fieret’’ 
ch. Kom. 6; 20)-%2 

18. Item idem loquens de Christo dicit, quem missum dicit ad sus- 
cipiendam carnem ex illo genere, quo et nos sumus secundum naturam 


17 St. Augustine, Expositio in Galatas (4:5), n. 30, in ML. 35, 2126: “Tllud 
autem quod ait: ‘Ut adoptionem filiorum recipiamus,’ refertur ad id quod 
dixit, ‘factum ex muliere.’ Hanc adoptionem recipimus, quod ille Unicus non 
dedignatus est participationem naturae nostrae, factus ex muliere, ut non 
solum Unigenitus esse ubi fratres non habet, sed etiam Primogenitus in multis 
fratribus (Rom. 8; 29).”” — Cf. also Expositio in Romanos, n. 56, in ML. 35, 
2077, and Contra Secundinum, cap. 5, in ML. 42, 581. 
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nostram, ut illo participante mortalitatem nostram, per dilectionem nos 
efficeret participantes divinitatis suae per adoptionem.1® Igitur nisi 
Filius Dei esset particeps naturae nostrae, nos non essemus per adop- 
tionem participes divinitatis suae, neque fratres eius, neque filii adoptio- 
nis Dei Patris. Sed, ut dictum est, licet homo non peccasset, essemus 
tamen, ut videtur, filii adoptionis. Ergo licet homo non peccasset, Filius 
Dei homo esset, aut oportet fateri, quod nos non essemus filii adoptionis 
nisi homo peccasset. Sola namque conformitas voluntatum non facit 
aliquam filiationem, sed inter pares facit amicitiam et societatem; inter 
impares vero servitutem obedientem. Multo igitur esset hominis con- 
dicio peior, nisi peccasset. Non enim esset ei possibilitas adquirendi 
aliter hoc magnum et inaestimabile bonum ut filius Dei adoptionis 
esset, quod non videtur conveniens, ut humanum genus peccando fieret 
melioris condicionis, et reciperet possibilitatem ad maius bonum, quod 
habere posset si non peccasset. Si enim Dei Filius non esset homo, nisi 
peccasset homo, nec posset homo esse filius Dei adoptionis nisi Filius 
Dei naturalis esset homo, peccando factus est homo possibilis ut esset 
filius Dei adoptionis. 

Ig. Item Ecclesia cum capite suo Christo est unus Christus, sicut 
in pluribus locis ostendunt Augustinus et Gregorius.1® Sed si Filius Dei 
numquam fuisset incarnandus, numquam fuisset Filius Dei Christus; 
ergo nec Ecclesia cum Filio Dei unus Christus. Maximo itaque bono 
careret Ecclesia, nisi peccasset homo; non enim esset unus Christus 
cum Dei Filio. 


18 St. Augustine, Enarratio in Ps. 118, Sermo 16, n. 6, in ML. 37, 1546— 
1547: ‘Quod quid est aliud, quam, Eorum particeps factus est ? Neque enim 
efficeremur participes divinitatis eius, nisi ipse mortalitatis nostrae particeps 
fieret. Nam et in Evangelio, quod nos divinitatis eius participes facti sumus, 
ita dicitur: ... (Joan. 1:12, 14) .. . Et quia propter hoc quod particeps factus 
est fratrum suorum, Deum hominum, immortalis mortalium, ideo granum 
cecidit in terram, ut mortificatum multum fructum faceret.’’ 

19 St. Augustine, Enarratio in Ps. 127, n. 3, in ML. 37, 1679: “Multi 
homines sunt, et unus homo est... Unus ergo Christus, caput et corpus. Et 
multi homines sunt, et unus homo est; multi enim Christiani, et unus Christus. 
Ipsi Christiani cum capite suo, quod ascendit in caelum, unus est Christus; 
non ille unus et nos multi, sed et nos multi in illo uno unum. Unus ergo homo 


Christus, caput et corpus.’”’ — Idem, Enarratio in Ps. 88, Sermo 1, n. 7, in 
ML. 37, 1124: “‘Ille unicus, nos multi; ille unus, nos in illo unum; ille natus, 
nos adoptati.”” — Idem, Enarratio in Ps. 122, Sermo ad plebem, n. 5, in ML. 


37, 1634: “Iam ergo in nomine Domini redempti sanguine ipsius, loti lavacro 
ipsius, filii simus, filius sumus; quia sic multi sumus, ut in illo unus simus.’”’ — 
St. Gregory, Moralia, lib. 4, cap. 11, n. 18, in ML. 75, 674B: “‘Sicut autem 
isdem RKedemptor noster una persona est cum congregatione bonorum: ipse 
namque caput est corporis, et nos huius capitis corpus.’’ — Idem, Praef. cap. 6, 
n. 14, in ML. 75, 525A: “Sed quia Redemptor noster unam se personam cum 
sancta Ecclesia, quam assumpsit, exhibuit....” Ibidem, lib. 14, cap. 49, in 
ML. 75, 1086: “Quia igitur Christus et Ecclesia una persona est...” 
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20. Sed ponamus, quod non peccasset homo neque Filius Dei futurus 
fuisset homo, quaero an Ecclesia posset dici una persona cum Filio Dei, 
sicut nunc dicitur una persona cum Christo. 


21. Item Adam ante lapsum suum prophetavit matrimonium Christi 
et Ecclesiae, dicens: Quamobrem relinquet homo patrem et matrem et 
adhaerebit uxort suae, et erunt duo in carne una [Gen. 2:24]. De quo dicit 
Apostolus: Sacramentum est hoc magnum in Christo et Ecclesia [Eph.5 :32]. 
Sed non prophetavit ignorans quid prophetaret. Reprobata est enim 
illorum sententia qui dicunt quod prophetae ignorabant quae per 
Spiritum prophetiae praedicabant. Cognovit ergo quid prophetavit. 
(fol. 177B]. Credidit ergo ante lapsum suum matrimonium Christi et 
Ecclesiae, et intellexit quod matrimonium viri et mulieris signum erat 
sacrum, et ita sacramentum matrimonii Christi et Ecclesiae. Sed non 
praescivit lapsum suum neque lapsum humani generis in illo. Nichil 
igitur de peccato humani generis, quod esset futurum, sciens vel credens, 
credidit matrimonium Christi et Ecclesiae. Ergo licet homo non peccasset, 
matrimonium Christi et Ecclesiae futurum fuisset; et ita Filius Dei 
futurus fuisset Christus, id est, unus in persona homo et Deus. 


22. Item ideo est matrimonium indivisibile, quia est sacramentum 
indivisibile unionis humanitatis et divinitatis Christi in unitatem per- 
sonae, et indivisibilitatis copulae matrimonialis Christi et Ecclesiae. 
Sed ab initio ante peccatum erat matrimonium indivisibile. Ergo ab 
initio erat sacramentum indivisibile copulae carnis assumptae cum 
deitate, et Christi et Ecclesiae fuisset etiam indivisibile matrimonium, 
licet homo numquam fuisset peccaturus. Ergo causa indivisibilitatis 
fuisset, licet homo numquam peccasset. Ergo Deus fuisset homo licet 
numquam peccasset homo, alioquin matrimonium non esset simpliciter 
et nude matrimonium* sacramentum; sed peccante homine accideret 
esse sacramentum. Nec esset matrimonium tantae dignitatis quantae 
nunc est, nisi peccasset homo. Quae non videntur esse convenientia. 
Nec esset Ecclesia habens Christum sponsum exsistentem in ea in carne 
una, quod bonum habet nunc dicente Apostolo: Nemo umquam carnem 
suam odio habuit, sed nutrit et fovet, sicut Christus Ecclesiam, quamobrem 
membra sumus de carne eius et de ossibus eius. Propter quod relinquet 
homo patrem et matrem et adhaerelit uxori suae, et erunt duo in carne una. 
Sacramentum hoc magnum est; ego autem dico in Christo et Ecclesia 


[Eph. 5 :29—32]. 


4 Cod. Royal VII omits matrimonium here, perhaps correctly. 
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23. Item Augustinus in libro De divisione animae et spiritus,?°ait: 
“Duo siquidem sunt in homine sensus, unus interior et unus exterior, 
et uterque bonum suum habet in quo reficitur. Sensus interior reficitur 
in contemplatione divinitatis; sensus exterior in contemplatione humani- 
tatis. Propterea enim Deus homo factus est ut totum hominem in se 
beatificaret et tota conversio hominis esset ad ipsum, et tota dilectio 
esset in ipso, cum a sensu carnis videretur per carnem, et a sensu mentis 
per divinitatis contemplationem. Hoc erat totum bonum hominis, ut 
sive ingrederetur, sive egrederetur, pascua in Factore suo inveniret: 
pascua foris in carne Salvatoris, pascua intus in divinitate Creatoris.”’ 

24. Ex his verbis Augustini videtur posse argui expresse, quod Deus 
esset homo etiam si non peccasset homo. Non enim esset totus homo 
beatificatus in anima, videlicet per contemplationem deitatis, et in 
carne per visum carnis assumptae humanitatis, nisi Deus esset homo. 
Plena igitur beatitudo hominis exigit Deum esse hominem. Posito igitur 
quod homo non peccasset, Deus nichilominus homo esset, aut homo 
numquam plene beatus esset. Et cum homo perfectus ex corpore simul 
et anima naturaliter appetat perfectionem sensuum exteriorum cor- 
poralium, nullo modo plene beatus esset, nisi sensus corporalis exterior, 
maxime cuius actus non consistit in restauratione defectuum, sentiendo 
perfectus esset. 

25. Quod si diceret aliquis, quod posset homo beatitudinis habere 
complementum contemplando mente unum [fol.177C] et sentiendo 
per carnem alterum, dicendum est illi, quod intentio animae suae esset 
in plures divisa, et ita in singulos minorata; nec posset esse sic beatitudo 
perfecta, quae exigit totius intentionis animae in summum bonum 
conversionem. Sive igitur non compleretur sensus exterior in apprehen- 
sione sensibili® sive compleretur in alio quam in Deo, non esset plena 
beatitudo. Ad hoc caro Domini Jesu Christi manifestabitur post resurrec- 
tionem splendidior et pulcrior sole et omni corporalicreatura, quia compara- 
tione splendoris carnis Christi, nec sol splendere videbitur. Possibilis est 
autem oculus noster carnalis, cum glorificabitur, ad visionem splendoris et 


20 The Liber de anima et spiritu, cap. 9, in ML. 40, 785, to which Grosse- 
teste here refers is not authentic. The author is said to be Hugh of St. Victor. 
But St. Augustine has a similar idea in Enchiridion, cap. 26, in ML. 40, 962— 
963: “Deus propter hominem factus est homo, ut esset Redemptor qui est et 
Creator, ut de suo redimeretur homo. Et ut familiarius diligeretur ab homine 
Deus, in similitudine hominis apparuit; et uterque sensus hominis in ipso 
beatificaretur, et reficeretur oculus cordis in eius divinitate, et oculus corporis 
in elus humanitate: ut sive ingrediens sive egrediens, in sua pascua inveniret 
humana condita ab ipso.” 


¢ In apprehensione sensibili was added from Cod. Royal VII. 
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pulcritudinis carnis Christi. Igitur si non esset Deus homo, esset oculus 
hominis glorificati possibilis ad visionem maioris splendoris et pulcritu- 
dinis quam posset in creatura pura visibili inveniri. Non enim posset 
aliqua creatura corporalis tantam habere pulcritudinem et splendorem, 
quantam habet caro glorificata Domini Jesu Christi. Esset igitur possi- 
bilitas aliqua in nobis perpetuo otiosa, et perpetua imperfectio, et 
perpetuus appetitus alicuius quod numquam tamen possemus assequi, 
et ita perpetua miseria. Praeterea si Christus homo pulcrior est quam 
possit esse creatura nuda, sicut, carbo ignitus pulcrior est quam possit 
esse lignum nudum; Christus autem secundum quod homo creatura est, 
nisi Deus esset homo, non esset universitas creaturae consummata in 
pulcritudine. 

26. Item universitas rerum mundus unus est; sed omne unum unitur 
in aliquo principali uno, ut omnia membra corporis in corde. Habet 
igitur universitas aliquod principale unum, in quo omnia uniantur. Sed 
hoc principale unum non potest esse homo purus, quia angelus est illi 
compar, et similiter homo alius. Nec potest esse angelus, quia homo 
secundum dignitatem naturae rationalis est compar angelo; nec alia 
creatura, quia quaelibet alia est minor homine et angelo. Principale 
autem uniens oportet esse ceteris dignius. Hoc igitur principale uniens 
non potest esse nisi homo Deus; non angelus Deus, quia omnes aliae 
naturae habent aliquid commune cum homine, et non cum angelo. 
Propter hoc magis possunt uniri in homine quam in angelo. 

27. Item cum “unum ”’ dicitur tripliciter, videlicet unum numero, 
unum specie sive natura, et unum genere, illa unitas quae secundum 
genus est, unitas est debilissima, et minimum habens verae unitatis. 
Ut igitur tota universitas sit non debilissima unitate una, oportet 
investigare, et esse aliam unitatem in universitate quam unitatem se- 
cundum genus. Non est autem rationi consentaneum, ut universum cum 
sit perfectissimum et pulcerrimum, participet sola unitate debilissima, 
cum perfectio et pulcritudo in unitate consistat; et in maiore unitate 
perfectio et pulcritudo maior. Praeterea si connumeremus Deum qui est 
principium omnium in universitate, cum ipse non possit communicare 
cum creatura aliqua in genere vel specie, non possumus dicere, quod 
universitas participat unitate secundum genus. 

28. Igitur simpliciter universitatem reducere ad completam uni- 
tatem non est, ut videtur, alio modo possibile nisi isto, videlicet, ut 
intelligamus angelum primo creatum a Deo ex nichilo, qui non potest 
uniri corpori in unitatem personae, nec participare cum corpore in 
aliqua unitate, nisi forte [fol. 177D] in unitate secundum genus. Anima 
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autem rationalis et angelus communicant in natura rationalitatis et 
intelligentiae, qua communicatione habent indissolubile vinculum, et con- 
catenationem naturalis unitatis. Anima autem rationalis non potest com- 
municare cum corpore in specie et natura. Est tamen anima rationalis 
apta ut sit perfectio corporis organici et uniatur ei in unitatem personae. 
Quapropter angelus et anima rationalis concatenatae sunt per unitatem 
naturalem. Anima vero rationalis et corpus humanum conveniunt in 
unitatem personalem; corpus autem humanum habet communionem 
in natura cum omnibus naturis corporalibus, quia corpora caelestia 
communicant cum igne elemento in natura lucis; ignis et aer in natura 
caloris; aer et aqua in natura humiditatis; aqua et terra in natura 
frigiditatis. Corpus autem humanum constat ex quatuor elementis. 
Quapropter communicat in natura cum illis, et per consequens cum 
caelestibus corporibus, cum quibus communicat ignis in natura lucis. 
Communicat etiam per consequens cum omnibus naturis elementatis 
communicantibus cum ipsis elementis. Communicat quoque anima 
rationalis cum anima sensibili brutorum in potentia sensitiva, et cum 
anima vegetabili plantarum in potentia vegetativa. Quapropter et 
homo communicat in natura cum omni creatura. 

29. Sed nulla habet adhuc universitas creaturae cum Creatore uni- 
tatem; nec habere potest Creator cum creatura, ut dictum est, unitatem 
generis vel specie sive naturae. Sed potest tamen habere hanc cum 
creatura unitatem, ut assumat creaturam in unitatem personae. Si 
igitur assumat Deus hominem in unitatem personae, reducta est uni- 
versitas ad unitatis complementum. Si vero non assumat, nec universitas 
ad unitatis complementum sibi possibile deducta est. 

30. Circumscripto igitur hominis lapsu, nichilominus convenit Deum 
assumere hominem in unitate personae, cum et hoc possit facere, nec 
dedeceat ipsum hoc facere, sed multo magis deceat, cum sine hoc careat 
universitas unitate; hoc vero facto habeat universitas plenissimam et 
decentissimam unitatem, redactaeque sint per hoc omnes naturae in 
complementum circulare, quia sine eo quod Deus assumat hominem in 
unitatem personae est reperire, modo supra dicto, concatenationem 
quandam ab angelo usque ad hominem; sed nondum est concatenatio 
Dei ad hominem ultimo creatum, vel ad angelum primo creatum. 
Assumpto vero homine in unitatem personae, iam est completa circu- 
laris concatenatio, quia homo et Deus unus cum angelo in natura. 

31. Similiter in assumptione hominis a Verbo Deo completus est 
circulus generationis humanae, et linea recta seriei humanae generationis 
in circulum reflexa. Possum enim sic dicere: Ex Adam est Seth, et ex 
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Seth est Enos, et ex Enos, Cainan, et ita linealiter descendendo usque 
ad Jesum; possumque reflectere et dicere: Ex Jesu Adam. Iste enim 
homo, demonstrato Jesu, creavit Adam. 

32. Cum igitur melius sit tam rerum universitatem quam humanae 
generationis seriem tali circulationis periodo uniri, quam ista unitione 
privari, possibile quoque sit et Deum sic perficere, et ista sic perfici, 
manifestum videtur esse, quod huius circularis periodi [fol. 178A] 
perfectionem, necesse sit esse. Ait enim Johannes Damascenus:2 
“Providentia est voluntas Dei, propter quam omnia quae sunt con- 
venientem deductionem suscipiunt. Si autem Dei voluntas est providen- 
tia, omnino necesse est omnia, quae providentia sunt, secundum rectam 
rationem, et optima et Deo decentissima fieri, et ut non est melius fieri.”’ 

33. Item per hoc quod Filius Dei communicat nobiscum in natura 
nostra, et nos e converso communicamus in Sacramento Eucharistiae 
ipsam carnem, quam assumpsit de natura nostra, efficimur in Christo na- 
turaliter unum corpus, et omnes efficimur unum in Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto. Unde Rabanus in Libro de Corpore et Sanguine Domini,”* assig- 
nans tres causas iterare saepius oblationis Eucharistiae, de tertia ait: 

34. “Tertio, ut quicumque digne hanc vitam sumunt, renati unum 
efficiamur, ut sicut iam per baptismum in Christo et Christus in eis 
[...] maneat, quatenus illud compleatur quod ipse ad Patrem orat: 
Non pro his autem rogo (inquit) tantum, sed pro his qui creditun 
sunt per verbum eorum in me, ut omnes unum sint, sicut tu, Pater, in me 
et ego in te, ut et ipsi unum sint in nobis [John 17:20—21]. Haec 
itaque unitas, non sicut heretici volunt, sola voluntate inter Patrem et 
Filium praedicatur, et sicut laborant ex eo quod ait: Ego et Pater unum 
sumus [John 10:30]. Temptant igitur ad unanimitatis illud conferre 
consensum, ut unitas voluntatis in his sit, non naturae, sicut multi- 
tudinis credentium in Jerusalem dicitur cor unum et anima una fuisse 
[Acta 4:32]. Sed nos Patrum vestigia sequentes credere oportet, quod 
Deus ex Deo substantialiter genitus, naturaliter hoc est quod Pater, 
ac per hoc unitate naturae Pater et Filius unum esse probantur. Necnon 
et Filius hodie in nobis, non solum per concordiam voluntatis, sed etiam 
per naturam in nobis, sicut et nos in illo, recte manere dicitur. Nam si 
Verbum caro factum est et nos vere Verbum carnem in cibo dominico 
sumimus, quomodo Christus in nobis manere naturaliter iure non 


21 St. John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa, lib. 2, cap. 29, in MG. 94, 964A. 
Grosseteste’s Latin version is his own, more literal and exact than that of 
Migne’s edition. 

22 Cf. ML. 120, 1295—1296. This work actually belongs to St. Paschasius 
Radbertus. 
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aestimatur, qui et naturam carnis nostrae inseparabilem sibi homo natus 
Deus assumpsit, et naturam carnis suae ad naturam aeternitatis sub 
sacramento hoc nobis communicandae carnis admiscuit? Et ideo per 
hoc omnes in Deo Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto unum sumus, 
quia Pater in Christo et Christus in nobis esse probatur [...]. Hinc 
igitur dicit: Qui manducat carnem meam et bibit sanguinem meum in me 
manet et ego in eo [John 6: 57]. Vere igitur sicut per naturam deitatis 
Deus Pater in Filio est, ita Deus Filius homo per humanitatem carnis 
in nobis esse iure dicitur, ac per hoc Mediator Dei et hominum praedi- 
catur, quia per eum communionem unitatis habemus ad Deum, dum 
ipse in Patre manens et in nobis quoque manere dicitur. Qua de causa 
unum esse in ipsis superibus Pater a Filio secundum humanitatem 
exoratur.”’ 

35. Huius igitur tam completissimae unitatis tanto bono careret 
Ecclesia et status paradisi, nisi Deus fuisset homo, etiam si non esset 
lapsus homo. Nec esset Ecclesia, ut contingeret ei melius esse, quod 
secundum praedicta verba Johannis Damasceni esset inconveniens. 

36. His et huiusmodi ratiocinationibus videtur posse adstrui Deum 
esse hominem, licet numquam peccasset homo. Quod tamen an verum 
sit, me ignorare scio, et meam in hac parte ignorantiam non mediocriter 
doleo. Nichil enim, ut supra dicimus, a nostris auctoribus super hoc 
determinatum me vidisse recolo. Nec sine expressa auctoritate aliquid 
in tam ardua quaestione disserere volo vel audeo, quia parvitatem in- 
genii mei et scientiae meae cito potest fallere verisimilis ratiocinatio. 

37. Si hoc tamen verum esset quod Deus fuisset homo, licet non 
esset lapsus homo, congruenter omnis creatura intenderet illum hominem, 
qui est caput Ecclesiae. 

38. Null dubium enim quin omnia sint facta propter hominem, et 
propter hominem secundum optimum statum hominis. Quapropter 
finis omnium factorum in hoc mundo sensibiliter est Ecclesia triumphans, 
et maxime finis omnium esset illius Ecclesiae caput unicum. Quapropter 
et tempus et omnis creatura expectarent et suo modo suspirarent ad 
hominem Deum caput Ecclesiae, quo adveniente, cum ipse esset finis 
omnium praecipuus, esset plenitudo temporis. Vera enim cuiusque 
plenitudo est finis propter quem est adeptio. 

39. Et secundum hunc modum ipse homo Deus esset primogenitus 
omnis creaturae (Col. 1:15], quia finis prior est in intentione, quam 
sunt illa quae sunt ad finem. 

40, Et per hunc modum, sicut ille Adam qui fuit primus tempore, 
factus fuit animam viventem, et genus humanum, si stetisset, in animam 
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viventem, novissimus Adam factus esset in spiritum vivificantem [1 Cor. 
15:45] et quemadmodum per primum Adam qui fuit radix arboris 
generationis humanae omnes generantur in vitam naturalem, sic per 
novissinum Adam, qui fuisset, sicut et nunc est, fructus illius arboris, 
omnes regenerantur in vitam vivificantem per gratiam. Et quemadmodum 
videmus in arbore naturali quod tota arbor est propter fructum, in 
fructu autem est semen, semen autem ne sit otiose semen, tantum ger- 
minat et generat: sic in arbore generationis humanae fuisset homo Deus 
fructus et semen regenerans in vitam iustitiae et gloriae, generans ex 
radice prima in vitam naturae. 

41. Et secundum hoc istud caput Ecclesiae, seu homo Deus, cum 
Ecclesia sit integra ex hominibus et angelis [fol. r78B] et a capite debeat 
fluere virtus in membra omnia, non solum generaret in iustitiam homines 
sed et angelos, et esset salus angeli, quemadmodum et hominis, ab initio 
ex fide Christi, Dei et hominis, et secundum hoc verisimilius quam 
modo supra dicto accidisset lapsus angeli. Per hoc est quod ab initio 
propositus esset angelo Filius Dei homo credendus ad iustitiam et 
venerandus et adorandus adoratione quae est latriae. Si enim ex hac 
fide, non aliter, fuisset angelus salvus, non fuisset haec fides angelis 
aliquando denegata et occultata, sed ab initio illis omnibus proposita 
et manifestata. Cui oblatae verisimile est ab initio diabolum per super- 
biam restitisse, hominemque super se adorandum contempsisse; et ab 
ipso recipere iustitiam, indignum reputasse, eique invidisse, eiusque 
singularem excellentiam captasse, et ita per invidiam qua invidit 
homini Deo illumque odivit, ab initio homicidam fuisse, quia qui odit 
fratrem suum homicida est, et sic in veritate fidei et salutis sibi oblata 
non stetisse [cf. John 8:44]. 

42. Quod autem omnis salus tam angelorum quam hominum ab 
initio fuit non solum per Verbum Deum, sed per Verbum simul hominem 
et Deum, id est, Jesum Christum, videtur verbum apostolicum astruere, 
quo ad Ephesios ait: Benedictus Deus usque quae in caelis et quae in 
terra sunt in 1pso Christo [Eph. 1 :3—10]. 

43. Et secundum hunc modum staret simpliciter significatio de ligno 
vitae in medio paradisi [Gen. 2:9]. 

44. Secundum hunc quoque modum videtur quod si lapsus non 
fuisset homo, fuissent in statu paradisi tria sacramenta, et illa sola, 
scilicet matrimonium, sacramentum coniunctionis Christi et Ecclesiae, 
et unionis naturae divinae et humanae in unitatem personae. Fuisset 
quoque Eucharistia, ratione supradicta, et per consequens sacerdotium. 
Non autem fuisset baptismus, ut circumcisio, cum omnes nasceremur 
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originaliter iusti; et per consequens non esset confirmatio; nec esset 
poenitentia, cum nullus peccaret; nec extrema unctio, cum nullus 
aegrotaret vel moreretur. Et secundum hoc simpliciter verum esset, 
licet homo non peccasset, hoc quod dicit Christus: Qui manducat me vivit 
propter me, et nisi manducaveritis carnem Filii hominis et biberitis evus 
sanguinem non habebitis vitam in vobis [John 6:58, 54], et cetera quae 
de ista ibidem loquitur materia. 

45. Sed quomodocumque se habeat veritas de Incarnatione Verbi, 
si non fuisset lapsus homo, certissimi sumus nunc, homine lapso, quod 
Deus est homo. Nec solum hoc astruit auctoritas, sed et rationis neces- 
sitas, quae apud Augustinum et Anselmum, ut dictum est, prompta et 
evidens potest inveniri. Ideoque hoc probatione per ratiocinationem 
hic omissa, transcendendum est ad cetera. 


2. Sermo, Exiit edictum, Brit. Mus., Cod. Royal VII F. 2, fol. 76C—-77D 
Marginal caption: Quae necessitas compulit, quod Deus fieret homo. 


1. Sed quae necessitas compulit aut ratio exigit, ut fieret homo ? 
Ad hanc quaestionem pluribus modis multumque sufficientibus respon- 
dent sancti Patres; nos quoque pro modulo nostrae parvitatis alias 
aliqua de eadem scripsimus quaestione.2? Ne tamen animos auditorum 
penitus deseramus in hac parte ieiunos, pauca de hoc ad praesens 
proponemus. 

2. Primus homo et totum humanum genus in eo descensurum in 
ipso per propagationem peccavit paradiso non obediendo Dei praecepto; 
nec debuit Deo non obedisse pro universa creatura. Unde si habuisset 
in sua potestate universitatem creaturae voluissetque eam Deo obtulisse 
in satisfactionem Deo suae inobedientiae, non fuisset sufficiens satis- 
factio, quia satisfactio deberet aequiparari in honoratione et etiam bono 
inhonorationi et malo, quibus delinquens inhonoravit eum, cui satis- 
facit. Si autem creaturas quas Deus creaverat omnes, si fieri posset, 
Deo obtulisset, homo non tantum honorasset eum, quantum inhonoravit 
per inobedientiam deserendo ipsum. Inobediendo enim subtraxit se, 
ut non sub Deo, et ita ut sub nullo, esset; sed sub nullo esse Dei est 
proprium. Unde primus in sua inobedientia voluit proprium Dei; et 
ita divinitatem arripere, et cum non possit esse nisi unus Deus, usurpavit 
ex consequenti, licet forte non ex intentione, Deum deicere. Igitur si 
possessor fuis-{fol. 76D]-set totius creaturae, quam Deus condiderat, 
in offerendo eam Deo, non tantum Deum honorasset quantum, ut 


*® He evidently refers to his treatise in De cessatione legalium, given above. 
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dictum est, per inobedientiam deserendo, et divinitatem eius, quantum 
in eo fuit, usurpando Deumque a divinitate deiciendo, inhonoravit. 
Propterea cum non possit aliquid creatum possidere homo, quod non 
deberet ad honorationem suo Creatori Deo, etsi non deliquisset erga 
Deum homo, satisfactio autem est aliquid quod non esset debitum nisi 
praecessisset delictum, non potuit igitur homo aliquo creato propter 
delictum suum satisfacere Deo. Nec potuit homo sine satisfactione 
reconciliari Deo, quia Deus iustus non esset si deliquentem contra 
ipsum ad reconciliationem sine satisfactione admitteret. 


3. Ut igitur homo veniam delicti perciperet a Deo, oportuit, ut 
satisfaceret, cum alter quam homo satisfacere non debuit, nec tamen 
satisfacere potuit. Ut igitur qui debuit satisfacere posset hoc, oportuit 
ut homo esset qui incomparabiliter plus quam universa creatura esset, 
sed hoc non esset nisi solus Deus. Ut igitur homo veniam acciperet, 
oportuit ut Deus homo fieret, simul unus Deus et homo, qui pro hominis 
delicto, quia homo satisfactionis erat debitor, satisfacere posset. 


4. Nec tamen Deus homo per oblationem nudae creaturae potuit, 
ut dictum est, satisfacere, sed cum Deus homo etiam in humanitate 
necessario erat sine peccato, ipse homo nec poenae nec mortis debitor 
erat, cum solummodo peccanti utraque debetur. Vita autem Dei hominis 
humana propter unitam sibi inseparabiliter divinitatem incomparabi- 
liter erat et est melior universa pura creatura, sicut lignum cum ignitur 
propter ignitum est intangibile, quod tamen posset tangi sine igne. 

5. Cum igitur hanc vitam pretiosissimam obtulit Deo Patri in poenam 
acerbissimam mortemque probrosissimam, ut hominem peccatorem 
per hanc oblationem* reconciliaret, non solum plene sed superabundanter 
satisfactum est pro homine peccatore, quia oblatum fuit incomparabi- 
liter in honoratione et bono, [quam ]® delictum hominis inhonoratione 
et malo. Non enim potest malum esse tam malum quam vita humana 
Dei et hominis propter unitam sibi inseparabiliter divinitatem est 
bonum, nec aliquanti mali perpetratione posset tantum inhonorari 
Deus, quantum honoratur in tanti boni [fol. 77A] oblatione. 

6. Excessit igitur superabundanter satisfactio delictum, quia satis- 
factio fuit oblatio vitae Jesu Christi ad poenam et mortem sibi indebitam 
in honorem divinitatis et satisfactionem. Ut igitur dicit Paulus: Ubi 
abundavit delictum superabundavit et gratia [Rom. 5:20], hoc est, pro 
delicto hominis satisfactio generosa. 


f Cod Royal VII has oblivionem, which obviously should be oblationem. 
8 Quam is not in the text, but something like it is needed for the sense here. 
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7, Evidens igitur ratio cur Deus factus est homo, si debeat veniam 
consequi peccator homo. Hoc tamen mundanae sapientiae omnino erat 
imperscrutabile. Propterea dicit Job, quod sapientia, videlicet generis hu- 
mani, trahitur de occultis, et abscondita est ab oculis omnium viventium, 
volucres quoque coeli latet [Job 28:21]. In Baruch quoque scriptum 
est: Non est qui scire possit viam saptentiae neque qui exquirat semitas 
eius; sed qui scit universa novit eam, et invemt eam prudentia sua [Bar. 
3 :31—32]*. Paulo post ait: Hic est Deus noster et non aestimabitur alius 
adversus eum. Hic adinvenit omnem viam providentiae et tradidit alla 
Jakob, puero suo, et Israel electo suo. Post haec in terris visus est, et cum 
hominibus conversatus est [Bar. 3 :36—38]'. In his itaque verbis satis 
liquet, quod sapientia reparationis humani generis per Deum hominem 
inter homines conversatum, nostrae humanae sapientiae, ut praetactum 
est, penitus erat imperscrutabilis. Patere etiam potest, quod nullus 
umquam homo satisfactiocnem> habuerit nisi! in Christi passi oblatio- 
nem. Unde nec ante Christum nec post ipsum potuit aliquis salvus 
fieri nisi in fide expressa aut saltem involuta, seu aliquo sacramento 
fidei Mediatoris Dei et hominum Jesu Christi. 

8. Praeterea, sicut dicit Augustinus, “Amor est vita quaedam duo 
copulans vel copulare appetens, amantem scil. et amatum’’, magis 
tamen proprie appetitus copulationis desiderium dicitur, et actus 
copulationis amor.** Cum igitur Deus sit summus amor, summe amat 
rationabilem creaturam, copulat eam sibi maxima copulatione sibi 
possibili. Si igitur possibilis est Deo illa copulatio quae est rationalis 
naturae in unitatem personae assumptio, assumit in unitatem personae 
naturam rationabilis creaturae, non naturam angeli aut hominis, cum 
utrumque non possit. Sed in homine est quodammodo natura angelica, 
quia homo intellectus [fol. 77B] cum angelo, qui est intelligentia; angelus 
vero non communicat cum homine in tota hominis natura, sed totum 
in rationabili intelligentia, omnes quoque naturae aliae tam vitales 
quam corporae reperiri possunt secundum modum aliquem in homine. 
Unde et homo minor mundus dicitur, quia participat per modum ali- 
quem omnibus naturis mundi maioris. 


24 St. Augustine, Liber de Trinitate, lib. 8, cap. 10, in ML. 42, 960: “Quid 
est amor nisi quaedam vita duo aliqua copulans vel copulare appetens; aman- 
tem scilicet et quod amatur ?”’ 


h For viam sapientiae the Vulgate has vias eius, but the Septuagint has 
equivalent of viam eius. 

i For viam providentiae the Vulgate has viam disciplinae, but the Septua- 
gint has the equivalent of viam intelligentiae or sapientiae. For electo suo the 
Vulgate has dilecto suo, where Robert again agrees with the Septuagint. 

j The manuscript has in se, but that is evidently a scribe’s error, Some- 
thing like nisi is needed for the sense. 
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Marginal caption: Ratio quare convenientius assumpsit 
Deus hominem quam angelum 


g. Igitur cum Deus nichil odiat eorum quae fecit, sed multo magis 
diligat [cf Wisd. 11:25], — vidit enim omnia quae fecit et evant valde 
bona [Gen. 1:31] — rationalibus assumit hominem in unitatem per- 
sonae, si haec assumptio est ei possibilis, quam angelum, quia, in angelo 
assumpto esset omnino solus angelus assumptus, in homine vero assump- 
to omnes creaturae quae per modum aliquem sunt in homine, participant 
aliquatenus, ipsa assumptione melioratur, quia sic et honoratur multo 
amplius status universi quam fieret in assumptione angeli. 


10. Praeterea si assumeret Deus angelum, in angelo assumpto non 
posset satisfacere neque pro homine neque pro angelo peccatore. Pro 
homine enim, ut supra dictum est, non debuit satisfacere nisi homo; 
pro angelo vero non posset assumptus angelus satisfacere, cum angeli 
non sint de una geniti radice; nec sunt omnes angeli in uno patre omnium 
angelorum aliquo modo ille angelus primus, sicut omnes homines in uno 
primo parente Adam sunt in aliquo modo Adam primus. Ideo unus 
angelus nulla ratione satisfacere posset in angelo altero, sicut posset 
unus homo pro universo genere humano. Esse autem possibilem Deo 
humanae naturae assumptionem in unitatem personae quis negabit, 
si credat quod Deus tantum potest, quod omnia ex nichilo; multo enim 
amplius videtur omnia ex nichilo facere, quam naturam humanam in 
unitatem personae assumere. Ex ratione igitur amoris sequitur quod 
Deus assumat hominem in personae unitatem, et sic liberet a miseria 
non angelum sed hominem. 

II. Quapropter ratio amoris docet plenam fidei nostrae veritatem. 
Unde et Johannes dicit quod Unctio®® docet de omnibus. Et ipsa Veritas 
ait, quod Spiritus Sanctus quem mittit Pater in nomine suo, tlle docet et 
suggerelt omnia, quae ipsa dicit [John 14:26]. 

1z. Ex eadem quoque amoris ratione sequitur, quod vera caro 
Christi sit in Sacramento Eucharistiae ab .. .* quia plenior est [fol. 77C] 
ipsa copulatio si ipsa quam assumpsit Deus ab homine reassumatur in 
Sacramento Eucharistiae ab homine. Cum ergo summus amor sit summa 
copulatio et absque hoc non esset copulatio summa, liquet quod, ut 


25 Unctio must be the Holy Spirit, since Robert quite certainly refers to 
John 14:26, from which he even quotes a phrase. 


k A word of about six letters was erased, but no substitute was given on 
the manuscript. 
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diximus, in Sacramento Eucharistiae est veritas carnis Jesu Christi, 
quam assumpsit de Virgine. 


13. In assumptione quoque hominis a Deo Verbo facta est plenissima 
universitatis unio; angelus enim et anima rationalis conveniunt, ut 
dictum est, naturaliter in natura intelligentiae; et si, sicut senserunt 
quidam philosophi, coeli corporales habeant sive plures sive unam ani- 
mam rationalem, quae coelos ordinabiliter moveat, habet unitionem et 
colligationem naturalem angelus cum illis animabus sive anima. intelli- 
gentiae, ut dictum est, natura. Illae autem animae, sive illa anima 
unitur cum corporibus caelorum in unitatem personae, ita videlicet ut 
ex corpore et anima sit una persona. Corpora autem caelestia notum 
est naturaliter esse lucentia. Communicant igitur cum igne naturaliter 
lucente in lucis natura. Ignis autem communicat cum aere, sicut notissi- 
mum est, in natura caloris; aer vero cum aqua in natura humiditatis; 
aqua autem cum terra in natura frigiditatis. 


14. Quatuor vero elementa communicant materialiter cum corpori- 
bus, quae ex his sunt composita, utpote cum corporibus lapidum, 
metallorum, plantarum et animalium. Plantae autem communicant 
cum animalibus in participatione animae vegetabilis, et animae sensibilis. 
Homo praeterea habet in suo corpore, ut supra dictum est, communi- 
cationem cum omnibus naturis corporeis. In anima quoque communicat 
cum angelo intelligentiae natura, et per hunc modum est quaedam 
circularis concathenatio ad invicem omnium naturarum. Sed cum Deus 
unus est, non possit esse cum alia creatura nec cum universitate creaturae 
unum genere vel specie vel numero, universitas rerum nondum habet 
praedicto modo plenissimam unitionem creaturae cum Creatore. Non- 
dum sic uniuntur sed cum assumit humanam naturam in unitatem 
personae, tunc est circulus creaturarum firmissime Creatori coniunctus, 
cum ipse Creator per unitatem personalem assumpto homine in unitatem 
personae, sit eidem cir-[fol. 77D ]-culo insertus, factusque decor et honor 
huius circuli tamquam gemma aurei annuli. 


15. Quod si forte dicat aliquis supradictam creaturarum communi- 
cationem non esse veraciter dictam, cum quidam Sanctorum Patrum 
asserant firmiter caelos corporeos animam vel animas non_habere, 
nichilominus tamen hominis a Verbo Dei assumptio maxime, ut dictum 
est, rerum unit universitatem, quia, ut dictum est, homo et animalia in 
sensu, homo cum plantis in vegetatione, cum aliis corporibus omnibus 
habens naturalem communicationem <per> assumptionem in unitatem 
personalem omnia, ut supra tactum est, in assumpto homine pleniorem 
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habent cum Creatore copulationem in qua copulatione facta est non 
solum una universitas creaturarum, sed et una universitas rerum omnium. 

16. Est etiam ex hominis a Deo Verbo assumptione completus 
circulus generationis humanae. De Adam namque homine videlicet 
primo facta est prima mulier; et consequenter de viro et muliere tam 
vir quam mulier; tandem de sola muliere beatissima videlicet Virgine 
factus est vir Dominus, scilicet Jesus Christus qui fecit primum hominem 
et ita vere circulariter dici potest iste homo Jesus videlicet fecit Adam. 
De Adam vero processit linea generationis usque ad Mariam, et a Maria 
Jesus, de quo et Adam. Per hominis namque assumptionem his circulis 
coronatus est Dei Filius. Propter hoc puto quod Salomon dicat in 
Canticis: Egredimini et videte, filiae Sion, regem Salomonem, hoc est, 
Christum pacificum, 7m diademate, quo coronavit eam Mater sua in die 
desponsatioms illius et in die laetitiae cordis evus (Cant. 3:11]. Mater 
namque eius, hoc est, beata Virgo, quando vestivit eum humana carne, 
coronavit eum praedictarum circulationum diademate; in hominis quo- 
que assumptione fuit Christi desponsatio, quia tunc coniuncta est hu- 
mana natura divinae. Tunc etiam fuit dies laetitiae cordis illius, qua 
laetatus est de mundi perditi reparatione. Et quia tempus huius diei est 
breve, solemnitas autem magna, et ideo celeritas prolixa, non possumus 
ad praesens sermonem de hac materia diutius protrahere, sed hic qui 
voluit pro nobis homo fieri et hodie pro nobis parvulus nasci, per suam 
nos faciat nativita-[fol. 78A]-tem in libro vitae ascribi, cui cum Patre 
et Spiritu Sancto sit honor et gloria. 


3. Hexaemeron, secunda particula. cap.6, Cod. Bodl. 
lat, thty.¢.47,. tol, 198va 


1. Potest autem praeter dictas expositiones per principium intelligi 
Verbum incarnatum, in quo Deus Pater fecit unionem coeli et terrae, 
id est, divinae et humanae naturae; et in eodem Filio Incarnato fecit 
caelum et terram secundum omnes superiores intellectus caeli et terrae, 
fecit inquam per reparationem. 

2. Caelum enim angelorum per quorundam angelorum lapsum 
detrimentum omnium [?] civium suorum est passum. Omnis quoque 
creatura corporalis deteriorationem passa est in lapsu hominis. Sed 
Filio Dei incarnato et passo ad antiquam dignitatem reducta sunt 
omnia; in Filio quoque incarnato reparabuntur omnia in generali 
resurrectione per futuram glorificationem cum fuerit caeclum novum et 
terra nova, et implebitur quod scriptum est: Ecce nova facio omnia 
[Apoc. 21:5]. 
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3. Huic quoque expositioni, qua per principium intelligitur Verbum 
incarnatum, consonat translatio Aquilae, quae sic habet: In capitulo 
fecit Deus coelum et terram. Capitulum enim nomen diminutum est a 
capite. Caput autem Christus est, sicut dicit Apostolus ad Corinthios 
[in] epistola: Caput viri Christus [1 Cor. 11 :3], et in epistola ad Ephesios 
ait: Et ipsum dedit caput super omnem ecclesiam |Eph. 1:22], et infra 
in eadem epistola: Vir caput est mulieris, sicut Christus caput est ec- 
clesiae [Eph. 5:32]. Huius Capitis maximi secundum formam Dei 
imminutio est usque ad capitulum illa exinanitio, de qua dicit Apostolus 
ad Philippenses: Qui cum in forma Det esset non rapinam arbitratus est 
esse se aequalem Deo, sed semetipsum exinanivit, formam servi accipiens, 
in similitudinem hominum factus, et habitu inventus ut homo. Humiliavit 
semetipsum factus obediens usque ad mortem, mortem autem cructs [Phil. 
2:6—8]. Haec autem imminutio est quam tangit alibi Apostolus dicens: 
Qui cum dives esset, pro nobis pauper factus est [2 Cor. 8:9]. 

4. Consonat autem huic expositioni alia translatio, quam recitat 
Basilius; haec videlicet: Summatim fecit Deus coelum et terram. Sum- 
matim enim significat: in verbo abbreviante vel abbreviato. Hoc enim 
adverbium summatim non consuevimus adicere nisi verbis sermocinandi, 
utpote Summatim loquor, Summatim dico, et huiusmodi. Non enim 
dicimus, Summatim curro, vel Summatim sedeo, vel huiusmodi. Sum- 
matim itaque, hoc est, in verbo abbreviante et abbreviato fecit Deus 
caelum et terram. Sed hoc dupliciter intelligi potest: Verbum enim 
Patris unum est quo Pater dicit se, et dicendo se verbo unico, verbo illo 
unico, dicit omnia. Hoc igitur Verbum est maxime abbrevians et ab- 
breviatum, quod exsistens unicum et tantum semel dictum, loquitur 
omnia; hoc est enim summa abbreviatio: omnem multitudinem in una 
Verbi semel dicti simplicitate comprehendere. Nec sicut verbum generale 
loquitur specialia’ sub intentione generali, sed expressissime et \specialis- 
sime eloquitur omnia. 

5. Alio modo dicitur hoc verbum seipsum abbrevians et abbreviatum, 
quia Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis [ John. 1:14]. Verbum 
ergo abbreviatum Verbum est caro factum. Hoc est Verbum de quo 
secundum aliam translationem dicit Isaias: Verbum consummans et 
brevians in aequitate, quia verbum breviatum faciet Dominus super terram 
[Isa. 10 :22—23; Rom.g :28]". Quam litteram Isaiae Apostolus ad Romanos 


! Specialia is from Cod. Royal VII; Cod. Bodl. seems to have the abbrevia- 
tion of capitalia. 

m Robert quotes directly from Romans, which agrees with the Septuagint 
of Isaias, not with the Vulgate. 
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ponitur. In hoc libro abbreviato fecit Deus caelum et terram,” quia sicut 
ait Apostolus ad Colossenses: Im Christo condita sunt universa, in caelis 
et in terra, visibilia et invisibilia [Col. 1:16]. 


PART TWO: ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS 
1. The Problem and the Approach 


The Bishop of Lincoln clearly announces that he is interested in 
discussing the reasons that might be adduced for an Incarnation in the 
hypothesis that Adam had not sinned (CL. n. 2 and 3). His repetition 
of the question: “An Deus esset homo, etiamsi non esset lapsus homo” 
(CL., n. 2 and passim) leaves no doubt about the matter. And he dis- 
tinguishes that problem from the problem of the need of an Incarnation 
for an adequate reparation of man’s fall (CL., compare n.1 and 2), in 
which latter problem he says he is not interested in CL. (n. 2—I0). 
Actually he discusses also that problem in his sermon, E xt. 

Though his direct problem is the hypothetical case about an Incarna- 
tion if there were no sin, still underlying the arguments for this hypoth- 
esis there is clearly discernible the positive and absolute position of 
the Incarnation in God’s actual plan, not merely inasmuch as the In- 
carnation was willed in the present plan, where there is sin, for the 
redemption of man, but also inasmuch as the Incarnation was willed 
in the present plan for absolute reasons that hold apart from man’s 
need of redemption. 

Robert realizes correctly that in the case, which he does not hold, 
that there had been no sin and no Incarnation, there is supposed a 
fundamental reason for the Incarnation. The solution that there would 
have been no Incarnation if there had been no sin manifests that in this 
view God became man only to redeem man (CL. n. 2). In the present 
order, according to this negative view, the redemption is the basic and 
primary reason for the Incarnation. From that reason the exponents 
of this view deduce that if there had been no sin, there would have 
been no Christ. Similarly, in the positive view, which our Bishop holds, 
if Christ had existed even if there were no sin, then in the present order 
Christ was willed not merely for the redemption of man, but for absolute 
reasons, which Robert actually adduces, as we shall see. 

In his sermon Exit he does not have the same problem or the same 
approach. There he considers directly the need of the Incarnation for 


1 Cod. Bodl. omitted “Quam litteram Isaiae’’ till “‘terram,’”’ which is 
supplied from Cod. Royal VII. 
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an adequate satisfaction, supposing the sin of man. He also treats, 
directly, reasons for the Incarnation based on the supreme love of God. 
So here he has a more direct approach to the problem of the Incarnation 
in the present order. The same is true in his commentary on the Hexae- 
meron. He deals with the reparation of the fall as a direct reason for the 
Incarnation in the present order, but also with Christ as the ratson 
d étre of all creation. 

We must, therefore, conclude that the Bishop of Lincoln was quite 
aware of two different problems here, or even of three, if the motive of 
the adequate satisfaction is taken into consideration. If he stillapproached 
the problem from the hypothetical angle in CL., it is because as a 
Scholastic theologian he was interested in that problem rather than in 
the more direct and positive reasons for the Incarnation in the present 
plan, which he not only did not overlook or deny, but which he used as 
a basis and source of argumentation. 

When I distinguish here between the present plan and the hypo- 
thetical case of a world without sin, as if these were in two different 
orders, I am doing so merely for the sake of keeping the two problems 
distinct. Robert of Lincoln does not make this distinction expressly. 
And it is quite probable that he would hold what most scholars held 
later, that the hypothesis of no sin and yet an Incarnation is not outside 
the present world order. 


2. Argumentation 


In analysing Robert’s arguments, we must note whether these are 
valid for the hypothetical problem or for the present absolute order. 

In the very beginning Robert notes that the holy expositors did not, 
if his memory does not fail him, take any definite stand on this matter 
(CL. n. 2). He repeats that observation toward the end (CL. n. 36). 
Here he can refer only to the hypothetic case, of which he spoke directly. 
Further, he has in mind only a certain stand of the authors. He surely 
knew of the fact that some of the authors had taken a stand on the 
matter; in fact, he clearly seems to have used Rupert of Deutz and per- 
haps Honorius of Autun. The authorities, namely, the Scriptures and 
the Fathers, he says, seem to favor that there would have been no 
Incarnation if there had been no sin (CL., n. 2). And yet he will adduce 
the Scriptures and the Fathers as a persuasion and efficacious reasons 
for the positive view. 

Unlike Robert, we are interested primarily in what he has to say 
about the absolute reasons for the Incarnation. And so we shall line up 
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the arguments from that angle of absolute reasons for the Incarnation 
in the present order, noting at the same time the value of these argu- 
ments for the hypothetical problem. 


First Argument. As a first argument we list the fact that Christ is the 
Head of all creation (CL. n. 39), toward which all creatures must tend. 
In so far He is the final cause of all creation too (CL. n. 39). About this 
there is no doubt, he tells us. This absolute reason, then, for the In- 
carnation in the present order is certain. Christ is the “maxime finis” 
as Head of the entire Church, for which, in turn, all other creation 
was made. Though the Bishop is here very concise, he has set down the 
basic argument to be used through the centuries thereafter: Christ is 
the end of all creation in the present order. 


Since Christ is the end of all creation, He is the first in God’s plan 
of creation, because the fimis is always first (CL. n. 39). That is revealed 
in Col. 1:15 in Christ’s title of “firstborn of every creature.” Again, 
Robert has given one of the classical passages of Scripture for the 
Absolute Primacy of Christ. He has expressed too the basic truth that 
if Christ is the end of creation, he is the first in that creation. 


That argumentation is corroborated by his commentary on the 
Hexaemeron when he asserts that all things were created in Christ, as is 
expressed by Paul in Col. 1:16. Further, he sees this doctrine con- 
tained in the expression of Gen. 1:1, “In principio Deus creavit coelum 
et terram,’’ inasmuch as “in principio’’, that is, in Christ, the Incarnate 
Word, the heavens (the angels) and the earth (all men) were created. 
This allegoric exegesis is certainly not the sense of the Holy Spirit, but 
it serves as a carrier of Robert’s thought, which can be proved from 
other passages. 


Second Argument. As a second argument we can place this one: God 
is the highest love. According to St. Augustine love tends to unite the 
lover with the loved. But God, the highest love, loves His creatures in 
the highest manner and so seeks to unite Himself to them in the highest 
manner; but such a highest manner of union is the personal union of 
an Incarnation (Exit n. 8). 

This same vatio amoris tells us that God not only willed a hypostatic 
union as such out of love, but He willed the Incarnation in human 
nature. God loves all things He made (Gen. 1:31). And so He would 
will to unite Himself to all things in the highest manner possible. But 
that would have to be by an Incarnation in human nature, since only 
by assuming human nature would He unite Himself to all other created 
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natures, because only man, the micro-cosm, shares somehow in all 
creation (Ex1it n. 9). 

Again, this same ratio amoris explains that God willed the Eucharist 
because thereby He would be most intimately united with all creation 
in the most perfect manner. But the Eucharist calls for the Incarnation 
(Exiit n. 12). This reason is not dependent on sin. In fact, it would hold 
with greater right if there were no sin. 

Third Argument. Akin to the argument from vatio amoris is this 
that God is summe largus, supremely bounteous. And because He is 
supremely bounteous, He willed to create all species of creatures, even 
the lowest, like the worm. Surely, if He would create even worms, sin 
or no sin, then He would also will the Incarnation, which is incomparably 
better than every and all mere creatures; it is ‘‘the greatest glory of the 
universe” (CL. n. 9). 

This argument, too, holds apart from the reason of redemption from 
sin. It holds certainly for the present actual order. Christ was willed 
because He is the “‘greatest glory of the universe.’ But Robert thinks 
this very fact is a persuasion that God would have willed the Incarnation 
in the hypothetic order where there would be no sin. 

Fourth Argument. Along the same line, too, is this argument. God is 
supreme power and wisdom and goodness. Though Robert mentions 
three attributes of God, actually his argument hinges almost entirely 
on God’s supreme goodness. He argues that since God is supreme 
goodness, He will make the universe of being as good as it is capable of 
being, |that is, He will communicate to it as much as it is capable of 
receiving. If He did not, He would not be supremely generous or good. 
But the universe of being is capable of having the God Man, as is clear 
from the fact that it actually has Him now. But the universe is capable 
sitmpliciter of having the God Man; or, in other words, the capability 
of an Incarnation does not come from man’s sinful nature (CL. n. 4). 
He goes to some length to show that it was not the sin ot man that made 
the universe capable of the great boon that the Incarnation is (CL. 5—7). 
Rather the ability of man’s nature to be united personally with the 
divine is greater, if anything, when that nature is incorrupt, not when 
it is corrupt by sin (CL. n. 5). Consequently, there would have been an 
Incarnation even if there were no sin. 

That the capacity for a hypostatic union with human nature did 
not come from the sin of man, Robert demonstrates from the fact that 
both guilt and punishment are defects of essences and not essences 
themselves, and so they cannot be the cause of the capacity for union, 
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which is something positive, in fact, it is the greatest positive good 
(CLs 2:6). 

In other words, ‘“‘assumability’”” would have to be either an essence 
or a privation; but it is definitely not a privation, hence an essence. 
But then guilt, which is a defect, cannot be its cause (CL. n. 7). 

Someone might deny that the universe of being would not be more 
perfect with Incarnation, or, in other words, that the Incarnation is 
the greatest good. This Robert rejects flatly. Mere human nature, 
without an Incarnation, would not be adorable, as it is with the In- 
carnation. But being capable of receiving adoration raises human na- 
ture to the rank of the divine, incomparably above all mere creatures 
(cf. CL. n. 8). So this ‘“‘adorableness’ was an absolute reason for the 
Incarnation in the present plan. And, if there were no sin, it would be 
an argument in favor of an Incarnation even then, or else the universe 
would have been better off because of sin (CL. n. 8). 

Fifth Argument. A few more arguments of Robert’s center around 
Christ as Head of the Church. Christ is now the Head of the Church, as 
is evidenced by Paul in Eph. 5:32. If, however, there would have been 
no Christ in the event of no sin, then the Apostle’s words would no 
longer be true, and the Church would be headless (CL. n. 10). 

This argument of Robert’s has been used constantly by the advo- 
cates of Christ’s Absolute Primacy. Christ’s being Head of the entire 
Church is independant of the need of redemption from sin according to 
St. Paul. It is an absolute reason for the Incarnation. It is a basis for 
Christ’s having the Absolute Primacy. Over and above that it is almost 
a certain sign that, even if Adam had not sinned, the Word would have 
become man in order to be the Head of the Church, which would cer- 
tainly have existed. 

Robert argues in a similar manner from 1 Cor. 11:3, where Christ is 
said to be the Head of man. If there were no Christ in a sinless world, 
man would have been “‘headless’’. 

Again, according to St. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, the 
Church is one with Christ, even one person with Christ. This union of 
Christ with the Church, is ‘‘the greatest boon’”’ to the Church. Now if there 
were no Christ, in a sinless world, the Church would be deprived of this 
greatest boon, and sin would have been necessary to give the Church 
that blessing (CL. n. 1g—20). 

Sixth Argument. Another group of arguments centers around the 
fact that Christ is universal Mediator. First (CL. n. 17—18), our adop- 
tion as sons of God is achieved through the Incarnate Word, by a com- 
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munion of natures (cf. Gal. 3:28), which makes us one with Christ, not 
merely by a conformity of wills. St. Augustine, too, banking on Rom. 
8:29, testifies that God became man in order that men might become 
sons of God. Now, if in a sinless world, there would have been no Christ, 
neither would there have been adoption; or, vice versa, even in a sinless 
world there would have been adoption, and consequently, there would 
have been a Christ too. If not, then man’s condition after the fall would 
have been better than without the fall; or, man’s condition in a sinless 
world would have been worse than in a world of sin; or, one would have 
to admit that the possibility of adoption depended on _ sin-infected 
humanity. But that would not be fitting at all. 

This argument, too, has been used constantly as a valid and absolute 
reason for the Absolute Primacy of Christ, and, consequently, a persua- 
sive reason for a Christ in the hypothesis of no sin. 

Seventh Argument. Carefully keeping distinct the aspect of justifica- 
tion and of satisfaction, Robert Grosseteste argues that justification 
is in place even apart from sin (CL. n. 11). But the proportionate cause 
of justification is not God as such, while the cause of satisfaction would 
be the God Man (CL. n. 12 and 16). No, the proportionate cause, accord- 
ing to God’s design, is the God Man, both of justification and of satis- 
faction. It is not fitting that the only reason for the Word to have human 
nature should be for making for sin (CL. n.14 and 16). This Robert 
sees confirmed by St. Paul’s doctrine in 1 Cor. 1:30 about Christ’s 
being our justice and holiness and redemption, and in Rom. 5 :18—19 
about our being justified through Christ (CL. n. 13). 

And so God always gave justification to all his rational creatures 
through the mediation of the God Man. Even the angels were justified 
and glorified through this mediation of the God Man, against whom the 
bad angels sinned by not accepting Him through faith (CL. n. 41), 
whereas the good angels were justified by faith in Him (CL. n. 3, 14—15). 
The same holds for man in paradise; he too was justified through the 
mediation of the God Man, in whom he had to believe (CL. n. 14—15). 

Nor can one object that it was impossible for Christ to be mediator 
of the angels and of man in paradise, on the ground that He did not 
exist as yet. For the same objection might be raised against His being 
the cause of justification of the patriarchs of old before He existed. 
Faith in Christ who was to exist later was the source of justification 
through Him (CL. n. 15). 

Our Bishop presents this doctrine of Christ’s being the universal 
Mediator from another angle. According to 1 Cor. 15:45 Adam was 
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made a “‘living soul.”” He was the source of the natural life of the human 
race. He was not intended as the self-sufficient principle of the super- 
natural life. Christ, the God Man, was always intended by God as the 
“life-giving soul’, namely, as the Head of the spiritual generation of 
man (CL. n. 40). 

Christ is the principle of the supernatural life inasmuch as He is 
Head, but He is Head of the entire Church, which includes also the 
angels. So He generated unto justice the angels as well as men. The God 
Man was proposed to the angels for acceptance by belief in Him and for 
adoration. Some of the angels sinned by proudly refusing to worship 
the God Man, and despising the idea of receiving justice from Him. 
Still the Devil envied the excellence of the God Man and hated Him, 
and so from the beginning He made himself a homicide, as Christ branded 
him (John 8:44) (CL. n. 41). 

Robert adduced this argument for proving that there would have 
been an Incarnation even though Adam had not sinned. It is very 
persuasive for this hypothesis. But it is more forceful for proving that 
in the actual order of creation, Christ is the absolute of all grace and 
glory, for angels as well as for men. Once one admits that as a matter 
of fact the angels and innocent Adam received their grace from the God 
Man, one must admit the absolute predestination of the God Man, 
prior to sin. 

The Bishop of Lincoln knows how to bolster that thesis with a very 
forceful Scripture passage, of which he quotes the beginning and the 
end, namely, Eph. 1:3—10 (CL. n. 42), in which it is clearly stated that 
Christ, the God Man, was willed by God as the source of all blessings 
for men, and the unifying principle of all creation, both in the heavens 
and on the earth. Robert presents the passage with modesty; “‘it seems’, 
he says, to confirm his thesis. As a matter of fact, this passage has been 
used through the centuries for holding that Christ was predestined in 
the very beginning as the first in God’s plan and as Mediator for all 
grace and glory. 

Lastly, in this positive and absolute view of the Incarnation it is 
quite simple to explain the meaning of the Tree of Life in paradise 
(CL. n. 39). The Tree of Life is Christ, the source of spiritual life and 
immortality, who would have been the source of corporal immortality, 
too, if Adam had not sinned. 

Eighth Argument. Our Bishop builds up two connected arguments 
from the relation between matrimony and the hypostatic union and 
also the union between Christ and the Church. First (CL. n. 21), he 
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asserts that Adam prophesied about the matrimony of Christ and the 
Church when after the formation of Eve, he exclaimed: “For this reason 
a man leaves his father and mother, and clings to his wife, and the two 
become one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). It was no other than St. Paul who 
called attention to this prophecy, when he affirmed that the union 
between husband and wife is a great “‘sacrament’’, namely, in reference 
to Christ and the Church (Eph. 5:32). But Adam was not ignorant of 
what he was prophesying. He believed, therefore, before his fall that 
the marriage of man and wife is a sacred sign, signifying the marriage 
of the Church and Christ. But he did not have any foreknowledge of 
the sin he would commit. He simply believed in the marriage of Christ 
and the Church, which would have existed even if there had been no sin. 
And so, too, there would have been a Christ, even if there had been no sin. 

This argument, too, is very persuasive for the hypothetical case of 
an Incarnation in a sinless world. But it is conclusive for proving the 
absolute existence of Christ in the present order. God had intended 
Christ and His Church even before the fall of Adam was in His mind. 
The absolute existence of the Church and Christ did not depend on the 
fall of man. This argument was used very frequently by all exponents 
of the Absolute Primacy of Christ. 

Robert argues from another aspect of marriage (CL. n. 22). Matri- 
mony is utterly indivisible as a sacrament, precisely because it signifies 
the indivisible union of the divinity and humanity in Christ, and the 
union of Christ and His Church. This was revealed in Eph. 5:32. But 
matrimony was so indivisible even before sin, from the very beginning, 
and even though there never would have been any sin. So matrimony 
was the indivisible sacrament of the union of divinity and humanity 
in Christ and of the union of Christ with His Church from the very 
beginning, and it would have been so even if there had never been any 
sin. Consequently, the cause, too, of this indivisibility, namely, Christ, 
would have existed even if there had been no sin. Otherwise matrimony 
would not have been such a “sacrament” simpliciter, as St. Paul sug- 
gests; rather it would have been such a sacred sign through the inter- 
vention of sin. Again, if there had been no Christ apart from sin, matri- 
mony would not have been of such great dignity in a sinless world as it 
is in our sin-filled world. For surely, no one can deny that the dignity 
of matrimony is extolled immensely by its “sacramental” relation to 
Christ and the Church. Neither would the Church have had Christ as 
Spouse, as it now has. But the consequences in such a supposition would 
be “unfitting.” 
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Ninth Argument. According to the doctrine of St. Augustine, man, 
in order to be perfectly happy, must be beatified in his entire nature. 
But man has two sets of faculties: the intellectual and the sentient. 
Now, God became man in order that also the sentient faculties might 
have an object that perfectly satiesfies them, namely, a divine object 
(Cla ne23). 


From this our Author infers that the Incarnation was necessary, 
in a sense, for man to be completely beatified, or else man would have 
a capacity that would be perpetually unfulfilled. It would not do for 
man to view the glorified body of a mere human being. No, he has the 
capacity of viewing the much more glorious body of the Incarnate Son 
Of God (Cl. 1.23). 


Robert uses this argument for proving that there would have been 
a Christ even if there had been no sin, so that man could have been 
beatified in his entire nature and that with its proper objects. But this 
argument supposes that in the present order God actually intended 
the Incarnation for this absolute end, apart from sin. Of course, the 
argument cannot be stretched to say that man would not have enjoyed 
essential beatitude without a Christ, and that therefore the Incarnation 
was absolutely necessary for man’s beatitude. But it is persuasive for 
indicating God’s mode of procedure for achieving man’s most complete 
happiness in keeping with his entire nature. 


Tenth Argument. A last argument centers around the idea that God 
wanted His universe to be a thing of complete harmony, so that it 
would have its beginning in God and also its end. All creatures would 
be united to God in a kind of golden circle, in which the Incarnate 
Word would be the connecting link (CL. 26—33, Exit n. 13—15). 


The universe is one, but to be perfectly one it must have a principle of 
unity. Now no mere creature is capable of being such a principle of 
unity. Not an angel, because an angel does not participate in the nature 
of the lower creatures; not man, because the unifying principle must 
be of higher rank that the members unified, but man is not higher than 
angels. So the only possibility is God Incarnate in human nature. In 
human nature because human nature shares in the lower and in the 
higher creatures. A God angel would not have that advantage, because 
He would not share in the nature of the lower creatures. The God Man 
is, therefore, the cause of the fullest union of the universe (plenissima 
universitatis unio (Exit n. 13) and the most complete and perfect circle 
and concatenation of all creatures of the universe (CL. n. 30; Exit n.14). 
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Such a union and circle of creatures is made most perfect in this 
world through the Eucharist, by which we are again united with God, 
thus completing the circle in a perfect manner. But the Eucharist 
supposes the existence of Christ. And so, even if there had been no sin, 
it would have been fitting to have a Eucharist and a Christ (CL. n. 33, 
and 35, Exwt n. 12). 


Actually in the present order, Christ was willed absolutely for this 
very purpose. This reason certainly underlies the Bishop’s argumentation, 
or else he could make no inference in regard to the hypothesis, in which 
there would be no sin and yet a Christ. 


The idea of a complete circle, gave rise to another way of arguing 
for an Incarnation in a world order without sin. The generation of Christ 
in a virginal manner from a woman only completes the modes of origin 
of rational creatures in this world. Since Adam came from God without 
the cooperation of man or woman; and Eve came without the coopera- 
tion of a woman; and all their children came from both man and woman, 
but Christ alone came from only a woman (CL. n. 31, Exit, n. 16). 


In a corollary Robert infers from his conclusions that already in 
paradise God had intended three sacraments: matrimony, the Eucharist 
and the priesthood (CL. n 41) According to his mind, therefore, there 
is no doubt that the Incarnation had been intended already prior to 
the sin of Adam. And these three sacraments would have existed even 
if there had been no sin (CL. n. 44). 


3. Sacred Scripture and Christ’s Absolute Primacy 


By way of conclusion let us gather together Scripture passages that 
Robert used for proving his position. Col. 1:16 tells him that Christ is 
the foundation and the final cause of all creation (Hex. n. 5). This doc- 
trine he sees contained in Gen. 1:1, where he takes “‘in principio”’ to 
mean “in the Incarnate Word,’ in whom God created heaven and 
earth (Hex. n. I—5). This interpretation was given quite commonly 
by the Fathers. It is evidently merely an accomodation. But the passage 
serves, in the accomodated sense, as a carrier of a truth that was revealed 
elsewhere; €. #., in: Colmaro: 

Robert stresses and repeats the texts that speak of Christ as the 
Head of the entire Church; namely, Eph. 1:22; 5:23. From this he 


argues that Christ is the Mediator of angels as well as of men, of innocent 
Adam as well as after the fall. 
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He uses Col. 1:15 (‘The Firstborn of every creature’) to show 
that Christ was willed first by God, because He was intended as the 
final cause of all creation (CL. n. 30). 

Our Bishop appeals to x Cor. 15 : 45 for the truth that Christ always 
was intended as the life-giving principle of the supernatural life, whereas 
Adam was always intended merely as the source of the natural life of 
man (CL. n. 40). 

In Eph. 1:3—10 St. Paul revealed the same doctrine, namely, that 
both angels and men were predestined to grace in Christ (CL. n. 42). 
Rightly, then, would the Tree of Life (Gen. 2:9) be Christ, the source 
of supernatural life and immortality (CL. n. 43). 

Eph. 5:32 reveals to us that God had always intended to become 
man, inasmuch as the union of Christ and the Church, a bridal union, 
is the end and exemplar of the matrimonial union of husband and wife, 
which, on its part, has a sacramental significance, pointing forward to 
the union of Christ and the Church. 

We have, then, in the founder of the Franciscan School of theology 
at Oxford a rather complete lineup of the arguments used for the Ab- 
solute Primacy of Christ, as well as for the hypothetic problem of an 
Incarnation in a sinless world. One might wish that the Bishop had 
treated more directly the problem of the Absolute Primacy and then, 
as a corollary, the hypothetical problem. But as a Scholastic he was 
directly interested in the hypothesis, taking the absolute case for granted 
and using it as a basis for the hypothesis. 

For that reason it would not be fair to accuse him, or other Scho- 
lastics, of positing the question incorrectly, and so being stalemated 
in their solutions. No, they did not question the Absolute Primacy of 
Christ. They were interested in discussing and probing the hypothetical 
problem of an Incarnation without the need of redemption from sin. 


4. How certain was Robert Grosseteste ? 


How certain is the Bishop of his opinion? We must distinguish 
between the answer to the hypothetical question and to the absolute 
reasons for Christ’s existence in the present order. He is hesitant about 
his answer to the hypothetical case. He confesses his ignorance, in 
particular, about any definite answer having been given by the Church- 
men (LC. n. 2 and 36). His reserve is based on the fallibility of reason 
in matters where revelation has not spoken expressly (cf. CL. n. 36). 
And still he maintains that the affirmative answer to the hypothetical 
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question would be very fitting to the idea that Christ is the Head, 
unifying all creatures (CL. n. 37). And he expressed the hope that the 
reasons he would adduce for his view would be “‘efficacious,’’ and would 
persuade (CL. n. 3). 

On the other hand, the underlying argument about Christ’s being 
the Head in the present plan is not doubtful, as is the hypothetical 
answer deduced from it. These things may not be confused, since Robert 
did not confuse them. They are related problems but not identical, 
especially not in certainty. That Christ is the Head of the universe of 
creatures in the present plan is certain from Scripture. Further, Robert 
states outright that no one doubts that Christ is the end of all creation 
and so also the “‘firstborn of every creature’ (CL. n. 39). There is here 
no uncertainty: the absolute reasons for the Incarnation in the present 
plan of creation are certain. 

In this particular doctrine, then, the Founder of the Franciscan 
School at Oxford, though lacking the absolute and positive position 
and the precision of argumentation of the Subtile Doctor, his successor 
at Oxford, is, nevertheless, a clear and worthy forerunner of that Francis- 
can School on the Absolute Primacy of Christ. For him the Word In- 
carnate, in the actual order, was willed by God, the Amor summus, as 
the End of all creation and as the universal Head of men and angels as 
well, to be the diamond in the gold ring of creation; and, consequently, 
He was willed as the Firstborn of all creation, as the summum Bonum, 
ex amore summo. 

DomINic J. UNGER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Conrad Friary 
Annapolis, Md. 


CAMPANELLA AS FORERUNNER 
OF DESCAKIES* 


hile Tommaso Campanella! is widely known as the author of The 

City of the Sun, a political dialogue in the tradition of Plato’s 
Republic and St. Thomas More’s Utopia, his vast and more strictly 
philosophical production has been given little attention until com- 
paratively recent times. It was perhaps with a sort of prophetic, even 
if presumptuous and badly phrased, intuition that towards the end of 
his troubled life he wrote from his French exile: ‘“The centuries to come 
will judge us, for the present century always crucifies its benefactors. 


* The author wishes to express his sincere gratitude to the Right Reverend 
Msgr. John K. Ryan, professor of philosophy at the Catholic University of 
America, for his helpful suggestions in the preparation of this article. 


1 Tommaso Campanella was born at Stilo, in Calabria, on September 
5, 1568. At a very early age he displayed great mental ability. Attracted by 
the preaching of a Dominican friar and by the reading of the lives of St. Albert 
the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas, he entered the Dominican order, and 
devoted himself particularly to the study of philosophy. Sharing Bernardino 
Telesio’s naturalistic tendencies, he defended him against the attacks of 
Aristotelian critics. Arrested in 1599 by order of the Spanish government, 
he had to stand trial on charges of heresy and conspiracy. Although subjected 
to physical torture by the secular court, he did not confess to crime or heresy. 
However, it 1602 he was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Whether 
justly or not, Campanella was kept in prison at Naples for 27 years. Released 
on May 23, 1626, through the help of Pope Urban VIII, he was arrested 
again and arraigned before the ecclesiastical tribunal in Rome. In 1628 he 
regained his freedom, but fearing further persecution, he escaped to Paris 
in 1634, where he was received with marked favor by King Louis XIII and 
Cardinal Richelieu. He died on May 21, 1639, in the quiet of the Dominican 
monastery in the Rue St. Honoré in Paris, comforted by the sympathy and 
affection of his confréres. 

His main works are: Philosophia sensibus demonstvata (Naples, 1591); De 
sensu verum et magia (Frankfort, 1620); Epilogo Magno (ed. C. Ottaviano; 
Rome, 1939); Disputationum in quatuor partes suae philosophiae realis libri 
quatuor (Paris, 1637); Civitas Solis, or The City of the Sun, latest English 
translation by William G. Gilstrap (New York, 1952); Atheismus triumphatus 
(Paris, 1636); Philosophiae vationalis partes quinque (Paris, 1638); Universalis 
philosophiae, seu metaphysicarum verum iuxta propria dogmata partes tres, 
libvi 18 (Paris, 1638); De libris propriis et vecta vatione studendit syntagma 
(ed. V. Spampanato; Milan, 1927); Theologicorum hbri XXX (Book I ed. by 
R. Amerio under the title Teologia, Lib. I; Milan, 1936); Letterve (ed. V. Spam- 
panato; Bari, 1927); Poesie (ed. M. Vinciguerra; Bari, 1938). 
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But they will rise again on the third day, or the third century.”* With 
the development of studies in Renaissance thought Campanella has 
again come into prominence. His philosophical system has been sub- 
jected to serious consideration, and certain aspects of his thought have 
been put forth in a new light. Among other things, a kinship has been 
discovered between his thought and the philosophical systems of cer- 
tain more illustrious contemporaries, especially René Descartes*. We 


2 From Campanella’s letter to the Grand Duke Ferdinand II De’ Medici, 
Paris, July 6, 1638. Cf. Lettere, op. cit., p. 389. 

8 Not all studies of Campanella have been conducted with the seriousness 
and impartial attitude that are expected of scholars worthy of the name. 
As E. Gilson points out in his notes on Campanella, “the prejudices against 
the philosophical systems of the Renaissance are many and persistent, and 
the judgments passed upon their authors are not always fair. But we are 
right in saying that perhaps the most ill-treated of the thinkers of that epoch 
is Campanella.” Cf. Etienne Gilson, “Notes sur Campanella,” Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne, XV (1912—1913), 491. Great strides have been made 
in recent years towards a more objective interpretation of Campanella’s 
thought. We refer particularly to the excellent works of G. Di Napoli, Tom- 
maso Campanella, Filosofo della vestaurazione cattolica (Padova, 1947), the 
most exhaustive study on the subject, and R. Amerio, Campanella (Brescia, 
1947), where the results of several years of study are condensed in the form 
of a monograph. No work or study on Campanella’s philosophy has been 
written in English, if we except a few commentaries on The City of the Sun, 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation by G.C. Reeves, The Philosophy of 
Tommaso Campanella, with Special Reference to his Doctrine of the Sense of 
Things and Magic (Indiana University, 1935), and the present writer’s disser- 
tation, The Theory of Knowledge of Tommaso Campanella. Exposition and 
Critique, of which an abstract has been published by The Catholic University 
of America Press (Washington, D.C., 1954). 

* Concerning the relationship between Campanella and Descartes, Mme. 
Louise Colet wrote: “The star that was going to spread an immortal light 
on the dawn of [modern] philosophy had arisen. Descartes had just published 
his Méthode. Campanella was undoubtedly deeply impressed by this work 
that caused a revolution in Europe. In spite of his age, in 1638 he left France 
and went to Holland to find Descartes; but Descartes was in hiding, and 
even his friends could not find the town where he was living... Without 
doubt, if these two great minds had met, they would have understood each 
other, and Descartes would have talked with less contempt of the Italian 
philosopher. If Campanella was not one of the great founders of modern 
philosophy, one cannot forget the fact that he suffered for it, and has therefore 
right to our admiration and respect.” Cf. Louise Colet, Oeuvres choisies de 
Campanella, précédées d’une notice (Paris, 1844), p. 45. (The translation is the 
author’s.) Mme. Colet quotes a passage from Descartes’ biography by Baillet 
in which the author states that Descartes had no envy of the reputation that 
Campanella had acquired and the discoveries that he claimed to have made 
in his study of nature. [bid., p. 45 f., n. 1. In 1638, when returning to Pére 
Mersenne one of Campanella’s works — the name of the work is not mentioned 
— Descartes complains about the author’s bad style, and then goes on to say: 
“As far as the doctrine [of Campanella] is concerned, I read the De sensu 
verum and other works by the same author fifteen years ago. It may be that 
the present work was one of them. However, I found then so little solidity in 
those works, that I did not try to remember anything of them... I have 
nothing else to say now except this, that in my opinion those who lose their 
way by pretending to follow some extraordinary paths, seem to be much less 
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cannot fail to recognize that Campanella’s Metaphysica, conceived in 
the darkness of a Neapolitan dungeon, has a striking resemblance to 
the Discours de la méthode, written by Descartes in the solitude of his 
voluntary exile in Holland. Both works are the fruit of long meditation 
in an attempt to solve the critical problem that arose when they made 
the thinking subject the center and starting point of their philosophical 
speculation. 

The main reason why these two philosophers, so distant from one 
another in background, environment, training, and purpose, focused 
their efforts on the rehabilitation of knowledge is to be sought in the 
cultural climate of the time. On one side, the humanists, with an ex- 
cessive enthusiasm for the revival of the study of Greek and Roman 
classics, conducted a bitter campaign against the scholastics, whose 
teaching in certain instances had unfortunately degenerated so as to 
give occasion to criticism and ridicule. On the other side, the represen- 
tatives of scepticism, a natural outcome of the intellectual confusion 
of the time, attacked the foundations of knowledge in such manner as 
to make fruitful philosophical speculation impossibile. In addition, the 
revival of Platonism, or rather of neo-Platonism and the neo-Platonic 
school, was a strong impulse to the subjectivistic tendencies of both 
Campanella and Descartes. 

Whatever are the full causes of their origin, the fact remains that 
the systems of these two philosophers have many points of contact. 
We should not be surprised, therefore, to see that with the new emphasis 
that has been put on the Campanellian studies, the question of the 
relationship between Campanella and Descartes has been raised and 
given various solutions. Perhaps on only one point is there general 
agreement, namely, the recognition of the spiritual heritage that both 
philosophers owe to St. Augustine. 

For the purpose of this study we shall confine ourselves to a short 
discussion on the nature of Campanella’s doubt and his doctrine of 
self-consciousness in comparison with Descartes’ methodic doubt and 
his Cogito, ergo swm. The discussion will be conducted on the basis of 
Campanella’s original works, especially the Universalis Philosophia or 
Metaphysica, and followed by an evalution of his teaching. 


excusable than those who go astray by travelling in company with others 
and following the same path that many others did.” bad. 

5 Cf. L. Blanchet, Les antécédents historiques du “Je pense, donc je suis” 
(Paris, 1920), pp. 175—76, where the points of resemblance between the two 
works, both in structure and in the philosophical systems presented, are well 
stated. 
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UNIVERSAL THEORETICAL DOUBT 


The metaphysician — and by metaphysician Campanella means 
the philosopher in general — must start his speculations with a uni- 
versal doubt. We find evidences of this teaching in several passages in 
his works. ‘Metaphysics,’ he writes, “deals with all things inasmuch 
and insofar as they are. It does not presuppose anything besides the 
appearance of something, which may be true or false.’’® In another 
place he states: “The metaphysician does not take anything for granted, 
but begins his inquiry about things with doubt. He does not even pre- 
suppose himself to be what he appears to be to himself; nor will he say 
whether he is living or dead, but he will doubt.“? These two texts con- 
tain in germ all that Campanella expounds in his r4 dubitationes, or 
doubts, which are nothing but so many problems that every philosopher 
must face and solve before starting any metaphysical speculation. The 
14 dubitationes represent the various forms and aspects that the theoreti- 
cal doubt may assume in relation to scientific knowledge. They embody 
all the objections that a sceptical mind can possibly advance in order 
to undermine the very basis on which knowledge is built.§ 

Campanella is emphatic in stressing the importance of a universal 
theoretical doubt at the beginning of philosophy, and takes care to make 


6 Universalis philosophiae, seu metaphysicarum rerum tuxta propria dog- 
mata partes tres, libri 18, op. cit., pars I, lib. V, cap. 3, art. 1, p. 351a. Hence- 
forth we shall refer to this work as Metaphysica. The first Roman number 
will indicate one of the three parts into which the work is divided, while an 
abbreviated form will be used for the enumeration of the book, chapter, and 
article. 

7 De libris propriis et recta vatione studendi syntagma, op. cit., p. 67: ‘““meta- 
physicus... nihil praesupponit, sed omnia dubitando perquirit. Nec enim 
praesupponet se esse veluti sibimetipsi apparet, nec dicet se esse vivum aut 
mortuum, sed dubitabit.”’ The work henceforth shall be referred to as Syn- 
tagma. 

8 The fundamental themes of this long series of objections against our 
knowledge can be summarized as follows: first, the imperfection, limitation, 
and subjectivity of our knowledge, which is knowledge of phenomena rather 
than of reality; second, the deception of our senses; third, the relativity and 
instability of knowledge because of the changeableness of things and of our- 
selves; fourth, the difficulty inherent in the very act of knowledge, insofar as 
it is a passion or information, whereby the subject, in perceiving the object, 
becomes the object itself and consequently is annihilated as a subject; fifth, 
the same difficulty looked at from the point of view of the subject, which, 
being what it is, cannot become another than itself, so that in the process of 
knowledge of the self through its own passion, the other term of the cognitive 
act, the object, is necessarily lacking. Hence the soul’s ignorance of itself. 

Campanella deals with these points in his answers to the r4 dubitationes, 
where each objection against the possibility of knowledge is taken up separately 
and given a proper solution. The exposition of the dubitationes, the preambula 
vesponsionum, and the responsiones take up the entire first book of Meta- 
physica covering 88 double column pages in quarto. 
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this clear whenever opportunity presents itself. Thus, in dealing with 
the object of the sciences and distinction between them, he writes that 
metaphysics inquires about the essence and existence of all things, and 
particularly of those things that are not immediately evident to all of 
our senses. It also inquires about the evidence of things, as well as about 
the meaning of sensation and understanding, so that we may know 
whether we really possess knowledge or not. To be more specific, meta- 
physics, he says, presupposes the existence of many things — although 
not of all things — that appear to the senses, but it also tries to find out 
whether those things which do so appear to us are true or false. If they 
are true things, then it inquires what they really are, and whether they 
are such in nature or only in appearance.? 

These statements leave no doubt as to Campanella’s meaning con- 
cerning the task of the metaphysician at the very beginning of his 
philosophical speculation. He goes on to show the difference between 
metaphysics and the other sciences. For metaphysics he claims the 
privilege of condensing and establishing the principles of all the sciences, 
of naming things according to their nature, and making manifest the 
order and end of all things.1° He divides metaphysics into three parts, 
principia sciendi, principia essendi, and principia operandi. In antic- 
ipation of a trend common among later philosophers, he assigns first 
place to the treatise of the principles of knowledge. In this a keen and 
original mind is seen at work. As has been well pointed out, Campanella 
is the first philosopher to feel the need of explicitly stating the critical 
problem as an introduction to philosophy. In this respect he brings 


® Metaphysica, I, |. V, c.2, a. 1, p. 346b: “Metaphysica autem ex toto, 
ut Physicae ex parte quatenus sunt sapientiae, de omnibus quaerit et quiddi- 
tatem et existentiam, praesertim ubi omnibus non patent sensibus; quaerit 
etiam utrum pateant, et quid sit sentire et intelligere, ut noscamus num vere 
sciatur; quod nos hoc in libro observamus; praesupponit autem tanquam 
notum sensibus multorum, et non omnium, existentiam, et quod multa 
apparent; quaerit tamen num quae apparent vere [erroneously written “‘ve- 
rae’’] sint, et quid sint: et an secundum naturam vere sint, an solum apparen- 
tenn 

10 Thid., a.2, pp. 346b—347a: “‘ad hance [scientiam metaphysicam].. . 
spectat principia scientiarum enucleare et stabilire; et rebus secundum na- 
turam nomina imponere, et ordinem, et fines omnium declarare.” 

We Mayighs M, Wo Me, ag, lekmoxoysseahiuhany, joy, Klay 

12 R. Amerio, ‘‘Forme e significato del principio di autocoscienza in 
S. Agostino e T. Campanella,” Rivista di filosofia neo-scolastica, Supplem. 
to vol. XXIII (1931), 98. It is true that Descartes’ Discours de la méthode 
was published in 1637, i.e., one year before Campanella’s Metaphysica. 
However, Campanella had finished this work at least as early as 1623, and it 
is most probable that the passages referring to the methodic doubt were con- 
tained in some of the previous drafts of the Metaphysica. For the various 
drafts of the Metaphysica cf. the interesting study by R.Amerio, ‘Nota 
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to philosophy a very definite and important innovation. He was fully 
aware of the new task that he imposed upon himself, and wrote: 

It is difficult to know the nature of things, but it is by far more difficult 
to know the method of knowing. Hence many men have talked about things, 
but few have discussed the method of knowing. When they did discuss it, 
they were greatly deceived, either because they created a method of their 
own without any foundation, or because they simply relied on the authority 
of others... Thus a great amount of labor has been left to us in explaining 
and establishing the foundation of science.%® 

Campanella was convinced that before a philosopher builds his 
metaphysics, he must prove the possibility of science with all its implica- 
tions and must establish the rules of knowing what cannot be grasped 
primarily by the senses.!4 In other words, philosophy, according to him, 
must start with epistemology, and its first inquiries are about the 
possibility and the form of knowledge. 

It might be objected that in certain passages of his works Campanella 
seems to place basic metaphysical concepts at the root of his methodic 
doubt. Thus, just before the passage in his Syntagma where he pro- 
claims that the metaphysician does not presuppose anything (nihil 
praesuppomt, sed omnia dubitando perquirit), he writes: Qui autem in- 
ventivas tradit scientias, modum quo ad eas pervenit viamque aperiet, nec 
aliquid praesupponet nist universalissimum esse, Likewise, immediately 
after the list of the 14 dubitationes we find in the Metaphysica the follow- 
ing statement: Sternenda est via ex certissimis et notissimis nobis et 
naturae infallibslibusque. Haec autem sunt universalissima ut Ens, Entis- 
que Primalitates: Potentia, Sapientia et Amor, quae nec ignorari nec per 
deceptionem incerta frert posse, ex tam dictis notum est. Hence the 
concepts of being and its primalitarian dialectic apparently escape the 
doubt and are presupposed as fundamental truths that manifest them- 
selves as such to the reflecting thought and offer the key to the solution 
of the doubt itself.” 

If this were so, we could not help admitting some inconsistency in 
Campanella’s teaching, for it is evident from all the texts that have 
been quoted before that Campanella’s metaphysics does not presuppose 
anything or take anything for granted. However, there is no such 


sulla cronologia dell’opera metafisica di T. Campanella,’’ Sophia, III (1935), 
II, 195—202. See also Luigi Firpo, Bibliografia degli scritti di Tommaso Cam- 
panella (Torino, 1940), pp. 119—122. 

18 Metaphysica, I, 1. IV, c. I, a. 1, p. 331a—331b. 

M4 Jbid., 1. I, c. 1, Prooemium, p. 5b. 

15 Syntagma, p. 67. 

16 Metaphysica, 1, 1) 1. G2 3)" a. 3) p.g2a. 

‘7 Di Napoli defends this point of view. Op. cit., pp. 257—58. 
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inconsistency in Campanella, as may be seen from a fuller consideration 
of the two passages in question. When Campanella teaches on the one 
hand that the metaphysician presupposes at least most universal 
being (universalissimum esse) at the beginning of his speculation, and 
when, on the other hand, he states immediately after and just as em- 
phatically that the metaphysician does not presuppose anything at all 
(nthil praesupponit, sed omnia dubitando perquirit), he is manifestly 
speaking of two different persons. In the first case, he speaks of the one 
who is dealing with what he calls scientiae inventivae or inquiring scien- 
ces; in the second case, he speaks of the metaphysician proper. The 
scientiae inventivae, according to Campanella, are the sciences concerned 
with singulars, which are a preparation for the scientiae doctrinales, 
dealing with universals.18 Since the scientiae inventivae are, as it were, 
a preliminary step to philosophy,?® it is only natural that they presuppose 
the existence of some kind of being or the universalissimum esse. Indeed, 
the object of their inquiry is not being as such, but only certain aspects 
of being as they are known to us, mainly, through the senses.?° Meta- 
physics, on the contrary, which is concerned with philosophical princi- 
ples underlying every science (metaphysicus, qui communem cunctis 
scientiis philosophiam tractat), does not presuppose anything at all, not 
even one’s own existence.” 

With regard to the second text, where Campanella seems to state 
that the metaphysician presupposes not only the concept being but 
also the concept of its “‘primalities’’, viz., power, knowledge, and love,” 


18 Metaphysica. I, 1. I, c.9, a. 2, p. 67a: “Cum autem quaeritur cuius est 
scientia, singularium ne, an universalis, respondeo quod inventiva tractat 
singularia, doctrinalis universalia ex singularibus collecta similibus.” And 
a little further: ‘‘scientia inventiva tractat singularia, ex quorum similitudine 
reale resultat in mente universale, quod est principium scientiae, ut ars est 
docens, non ut sciens, et a quo est rei ens.’’ Ibid., p. 67b. 

19 Tbid., 1. V, c. 1, a. 1, p. 343b [erroneously numbered 143]. 

20 Tbid., Pp. 3434. 

*1 The interpretation of the text of Syntagma that we have offered seems 
to be the only one that makes some sense. This will be evidenced by reading 
the full text as it stands in the original: ‘Qui autem inventivas tradit scientias, 
modum quo ad eas pervenit viamque aperiet, nec aliquid praesupponet nisi 
universalissimum esse; quapropter metaphysicus qui communem cunctis 
scientiis philosophiam tractat, nihil praesupponit, sed omnia dubitando per- 
quirit. Nec enim praesupponet se esse veluti sibimetipsi apparet, nec dicet 
se esse vivum aut mortuum, sed dubitabit...’ Syntagma, p. 67. 

22 In Campanella’s metaphysics every being is essentially power, knowledge, 
and love. These he calls “‘primalities’” or ‘‘coprinciples’” of being. In God, 
who is pure and infinite being, power, knowledge, and love subsist in the 
most perfect and simple unity; in creatures they are mixed with nonbeing. 
Inasmuch as the three primalities constitute the intrinsic essence of being, 
they are not three really distinct things, but three realities, or three entities, 
of the same thing. Moreover, they constitute only one single principle of 
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it may be remarked that these notions are not laid down by Campanella 
on a purely metaphysical basis prior to any epistemological investigation. 
For him to do this would be out of keeping with the general plan of his 
work. They are rather the result of an inquiry that begins in the sceptical 
doubt and ends in the affirmation of self-consciousness. Campanella 
himself seems to imply this when he refers the reader to his previous 
discussion on the possibility and limitations of knowledge and brings 
in a passage in St. Augustine where the doctrine of self-consciousness 
as the first and most evident knowledge is clearly.22 Two things are, 
therefore, beyond question: first, that Campanellian doubt has the 
same universality as the Cartesian doubt; and second, that in the 
Campanellian systematization of the sciences the solution of the critical 
problem has absolute priority over metaphysics proper. 

Just as Campanella’s doubt is similar to the Cartesian doubt be- 
cause of its character of universality, it is likewise similar in its lack of 
absoluteness. In’ other words, Campanella’s doubt is not the universally 
real doubt to which scepticism is supposed to lead. It is rather an artifi- 
cial and hypothetical attitude adopted at the threshold of his philoso- 
phical system in order that he may provide it with a critical foundation.*4 
This is evidenced by the fact that he conducts a destructive campaign 
against all the sceptical theses at the very outset of his epistomology. 

When a philosopher admits the possibility of absolute doubt, the 
transition to the negation of knowledge is very easy. This procedure, 
Campanella sees, has disastrous implications. It undermines not only 
any system of Christian philosophy, but the very basis of religion as 
well, since religion be built upon truths that we do not know, or that 


operation ad extra. The doctrine of primalities dominates Campanella’s entire 
philosophy of being. 

23 Cf. Metaphysica, I, 1. I, c. 3, a. 3 [wrong enumeration. It should be 
either C12) a3) OL C. 3\1da1)|), py 32a see also FE. Gilson, Intvoduction & l'étude 
de Saint Augustin (2nd ed.; Paris, 1943), chap. 3, as well as his other work 
René Descartes, Discours de la méthode (Paris, 1947), p. 298, where he says: 
“Tl existe, depuis Saint Augustin, une tradition ininterrompue, qui fait de 
la connaissance immédiate de l’ame par elle-méme la premiére et la plus 
évidente de nos connaissances.”’ 

24 Jacques Maritain in his Distinguer pour unir, ou Les degrés du savoir 
(5th ed.; Paris, 1946), pp. 150—51, has demonstrated that a universally real 
doubt is impossible, for it would end up in a vicious circle. Canon Ferdinand 
Van Steenberghen in his Epistemology, transl. by Rev. Martin J. Flynn 
(New York City, 1949), has also illustrated the same point of view. He says 
that “every attempt to doubt or deny will encounter this evident affirmation: 
A consciousness exists.” [bid., p.79.That Descartes’ doubt was only a method- 
ic one seems to be very well established on the bass of the text itself of his 
Discours de la méthode. However, this does not mean that he did not really 
doubt about things that were not certain to him, Cf. Gilson, René Descartes, 
Discours de la méthode, op. cit., pp. 285—86. 
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we cannot even possibly know. He reacts to the attacks of the sceptics 
by meeting their objections and answering their doubts in a very de- 
cisive way. 

The first argument in the refutation of scepticism consists in extract- 
ing an implicit admission of the existence of truth from the very fact 
of its negation by the sceptics, or their doubtful attitude toward it. 
This argument, of course, derives from St. Augustine, who states that 
it is enough for a person to understand that he doubts in order for him 
to be certain of something, namely, of the truth of his doubt. No one 
can rightly deny the existence of truth, since his very denial implies 
the possession of truth in himself.2* But Campanella has his own way 
of reasoning upon this subject, and it is worthy of consideration. To 
know (sapere), he says, is to perceive a thing as it is. Anyone who 
thinks that he knows something, does so because he is convinced that 
he knows the thing as it is. Those who think that they know nothing 
do so because they are convinced that they do not know anything as 
it is. Likewise, those who claim that they know only one thing, namely, 
that they know nothing, do so because they think that they have at 
least attained to the truth, that they know nothing. The same principle 
holds for those who affirm that they know that they are partially cognizant 
of something and partially ignorant of it. Therefore, since those who 
think that they know claim that they know the truth, and those who 
think that they do not know claim that they do not know the truth, it 
must be asserted that truth is the entity of a thing as it is, while false- 
hood is the entity of a thing as it is not. The entity of a thing insofar 
as it is unknown is not called falsehood, but ignorance. Those who hold 
that they do not even know whether they know or do not know anything 
do not speak correctly. They necessarily know that they do not know 
this, and this is to know something.*6 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


Having justified against the sceptics the possibility and reality of 
knowledge, Campanella immediately realizes that this is only a partial 
cure for the wounds caused by scepticism. He seeks a remedy so power- 
ful that it will not only heal the wounds inflicted on knowledge but 
will prevent their being made. He wishes to establish absolute and 
immediately evident principles which will provide a solid foundation 


25 Cf. St. Augustine, De vera religione, 39, 73. The same argument is also 
developed at length in St. Augustine’s Contra Academicos, III. 
26 Metaphysica, I, 1.1, c. 2, a. 1, p. 30a—30b. 
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for all the sciences and about which no one can possibly be deceived.?? 
Confronted with this problem, the solution of which was to have a deci- 
sive bearing on his whole theory of knowledge, he goes back to St. Au- 
gustine and lays down the principle of self-consciousness as the basis of 
knowledge and certitude. 


Three things are absolutely certain for us, namely, that we are, that we 
know, and that we will. For we know without any doubt or error that we are, 
and we delight in our being and in our knowledge. Moreover, in these things 
no true-seeming illusion disturbs us; for we are subject to error only with 
regard to those objects that we know through their images, or through the 
changes that they produce in us. Since these images and changes are similar 
to those of other objects, they can deceive us either because we may get con- 
fused by taking one for another, or because they do not represent the object 
in its entirety. However, with regard to our being, our knowing, and our 
willing, there is no image or impression whatsoever of the phantasy, but only 
one perennial presence. Therefore, we cannot be mistaken with regard to 
them.?® 


At this point Campanella anticipates an objection that the Peripatet- 
ics would likely raise against his teaching on the soul’s direct knowledge 
of itself, since they admit only the soul’s knowledge of itself through 
its acts, or reflex knowledge. He simply mentions the objection and 
says that he will answer it later. Meanwhile, he remarks that, as far as 
St. Thomas Aquinas is concerned, he too agrees with St. Augustine in 
admitting a notitia praesentialitatis of the soul.2® Then, still quoting 
St. Augustine, he goes on to say: 


I am most certain that I am. If you admit it, I have this certitude; if you 
deny it and say that I am deceived, you plainly recognize that I am; for I 
cannot be deceived if I am not. What is not can neither know truly nor be 
deceived. Hence, I am not deceived in knowing that I am. Likewise, I know 
that I know, and I am not deceived. As I know that I am, so I know that I 
know that I am. Moreover, I am delighted in, and love, these two things, 
namely, that I am and that I know. So I add a third thing, i. e., the love of 
my being and of my knowledge. No one can say that I am deceived when I 
say that I love my being and my knowing, since it has already been demon- 
strated that in these things which I love, namely, my being and my knowledge, 
I am not deceived. However, even if these were false, it would still be true 


27 Tbid., Cc. 3, a. 3 [it should be either c. 2, a.3, orc. 3,a.1], p. 32a: ‘“‘sternenda 
est via ex certissimis et notissimis nobis et naturae, infallibilibusque.”’ 

28 Ibid. The passage quoted by Campanella is taken from St. Augustine’s 
De civitate Dei, XI, 26. The quotation is not absolutely exact, but the content 
is substantially the same. 

29 Metaphysica, I, 1. I, c. 3, a. 3, p. 32a. He refers to St. Thomas, Sum. 
Theol., I, q. 87, a. 1: “ad primam cognitionem de mente habendam, sufficit 
ipsa mentis praesentia, quae est principium actus ex quo mens percipit seip- 
sam. Et ideo dicitur se cognoscere per suam praesentiam.” 
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that I love false things. For how could I be blamed for, and prohibited from, 
loving false things, if it were false that I love them? It is true, then, and 
beyond any doubt, that I love those things, since whether they are true, or 
whether they are false, my love is true. Further, as there is no one who does 
not wish to be happy, so there is no one who does not wish to be. Thus love 
is most certain, just as my being and my knowing are certain.*° 

From the fact of one’s own existence Campanella proceeds to infer 
the possibility of existing, for to be necessarily involves to be able to 
be. Thus esse is equal to posse, and power, or potentia, goes along in me 
with knowledge and love. In accordance with his metaphysical doctrine 
that every being is essentially power, knowledge, and will or love, he 
extends this notion from man to every being. In doing so, he proceeds 
to the unwarranted conclusion that being, together with its “primali- 
ties,” potentia, sapientia, and amor, is the most certain and evident 
principle of philosophy and that no one can deny or be ignorant of it.31 

These concepts of being as power, knowledge, and love are admitted 
both because they are in accord with human nature and because of the 
general consent of men. They are the first and most certain principle 
of science: Nos esse et posse, scive et velle, est certissimum principium 
primum. But this principle is not universally valid. It is restricted by 
a second principle, viz., that we are something, but not all things, and 
that we can do, and know, and desire something, but not everything 
or absolutely: Nos esse aliquid et non omnia: et posse, scire, velle aliquid 
et non omnia vel omnino. Finally, we can do, know, and want other 
things, because we can be, know, and desire ourselves: Nos possumus, 
scimus et volumus alia, quia possumus, scimus et volumus nostpsos. I 
perceive heat, because I feel myself heated; I love the light, because I 
wish to have light within me. Every being does, knows, and desires a 
thing, because it feels itself affected by that thing. We cannot acquire, 
we do not know, and we do not love things that do not affect us. 
A confusion of innate and illate, or acquired, knowledge is the source 
of all doubt and error, whereas knowledge of ourselves, as identified 
with our own being, is the absolute principle of certitude.*? 

For a deeper penetration of Campanella’s doctrine of self-conscious- 
ness it is necessary to develop his concepts of innate and acquired 
knowledge. There are two kinds of knowledge in things: innate knowl- 
edge, or notitia innata or indita, whereby things know that they are, 


80 Metaphysica, I, 1.1, c. 3, p. 32a. Quotation ad senswm from De civitate 
Dep. ol 26% 

81 Metaphysica, I, 1.1, c. 3, a. 3, p. 32a. 

82 Tbid. 
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delight in their being, and hate not to be; and acquired knowledge, or 
notitia tllata, whereby they know things outside themselves, inasmuch 
as they are acted upon by them and become similar to them.*? Innate 
knowledge belongs to the very essence of things by reason of their 
primalitarian structure, and is nothing but a mnotitia praesentralitatis. 
It is also called notitia abdita because it is hidden, as it were, in the thing 
itself, and also because it is darkened on the occurrence of knowledge 
of external reality.*4 Acquired knowledge, on the other hand, is the 
notitia obiectiva, insofar as it is knowledge of external objects. It can 
only be acquired accidentally, as it does not proceed directly from the 
very essence of the thing. Another name for it is notitia addita, because 
it implies an addition to innate knowledge. 


The soul, like every other being, and even more than other beings, 
has a primalitarian structure. By its essence it has power, knowledge, 
and volition as coprinciples of its being. Therefore, because of the 
identity of its being and knowledge, it has the notitia praesentialitatis. 
On the other hand, by getting in contact with what is outside itself, 
it acquires the notitia obtectiva. The soul’s self-cognition is also objective, 
but only in a secondary way, when through reflection the soul makes 
itself present to itself as an object.%> This Campanella calls notitia sua 
addita or reflexa. Over the notitia addita of the external things it has 
the advantage of being a representation of an innate knowledge. 


When Campanella speaks of the soul’s knowledge through self- 
presence, he does so, as already pointed out, on the ground that self- 
cognition belongs to the soul’s essence. It is enough, then, for the soul, 


38 Theologicorum, I, c. 11, a. I, p. 194. We refer to Amerio’s edition, Teo- 
logia, op. cit., which has been used in the course of this study. 

84 The term notitia abdita was apparently suggested to Campanella by 
Henry of Ghent, who writes of a certain abditum intelligere (cf. Theol., I, c. 11, 
p. 198). Other philosophers closer to him, such as John Pico della Mirandola 
and Agostino Donio, with whom he was certainly acquainted, had a more 
direct influence upon him both for the selection of the term and for the doc- 
trine of self-consciousness. Thus John Pico della Mirandola, in his Apologia 
(ed. 1601), II, 62, writes as follows: ‘“‘Anima nihil actu et distincte intelligit, 
nisi seipsam. Hanc [propositionem] declarando, dixi quod intelligebam de 
intelligere,,abdito [italics are the author’s]. Quoted in Blanchet, Campanella, 
op. cit., p. 269, n. 1. Agostino Donio, from Cosenza, in his De natura hominis 
(Basileae, 1581), repeats more or less the same doctrine in connection with 
the vital spirit when he says: ‘‘Quod quidem sui ipsius [spiritus] statusque 
sui abditam in se intellectionem, esse quoque sensum atque adeo primum 
sensum, jure opinor aliquis dicere posset, et ex intentione in sese fieri atque 
constare.’’ Quoted in Francesco Fiorentino, Bernardino Telesio; ossia Studi 
storict su l’idea della natura nel risorgimento italiano (Firenze, 1872—74), I, 
SyiO}, aah, Ite 

85 Metaphysica, I, 1.1, c. 3, a. 3, p. 32a—32b. 
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like every other being for that matter, to be what it is in order to know 
itself.8° In other words, to understand itself the intellect does not need 
to be acted upon by any external object, or to be the receptor of any 
outside passion, as Bernardino Telesio had taught. Nor does it need 
to be the subject of its own passion or becoming; for it is an intellect, 
that is, a self-intelligent power, and what already is, does not need to 
become. Accordingly, it knows itself through its very essence, which 
includes knowledge and the act of knowing. Hence, with regard to 
innate knowledge, there is no essential difference in the soul, just as 
there is no difference in the angel, between the intellect, the act of 
knowing, and the knowing subject.27 Here again Campanella appeals 
to the teaching of St. Augustine, whose viewpoint on this particular 
matter he claims to hold firmly.3§ 


Campanella could not deny the fact that we know our own being 
only in a very imperfect way. If the soul’s cognition through self- 
presence were true, would not the self reveal itself without the slightest 
possibility of doubt ? His answer to this question is that the knowledge 
of the manifold external objects obscures the self-transparency of the 
soul to such an extent that under their pressure the soul almost becomes 
oblivious of itself.3° The notitia praesentialitatis should be more natural 
to the soul in the ideal state of absolute independence of the external 
world. In the real state of things, the soul is alienated from itself and 
is forced to return to itself by reflection. Accordingly, reflex knowledge 
is more proper to the soul in its present state.*° 

It is little wonder, then, that after having considered God, the 
angels, the substance of the world, and the beginning and end of things, 
the soul inquires with a certain anxiety about its own nature, origin, 
and purpose. In doing so, it is moved by its desire to know the place 
that it occupies among beings, in order to direct all its activities to the 


36 Tbid., II, 1. VI, c. 8, a. 5, p. 64b: “Non ergo requiritur ut cognoscens 
patiatur,vel immutetur a seipso, sed ut sit seipsum ad hoc ut noscat seipsum.”’ 

37 Ibid., c. 6, a.9, p. 36a: “ut autem intelligat se intellectus non indiget 
pati a se, nec fieri ipsemet; est enim; quod autem est, non fit; ergo seipsum 
novit per essentiam, et notio et intellectio est sua essentia; et verum est in 
angelo et in anima idem esse intellectum, intellectionem, et intelligentem sui 
ipsius primordiali innata [notitia], non autem illata et reflexa.”” For Campa- 
nella’s departure from Telesio’s opinion on this score cf. 2bad., c.. 8, a. I, p. 59a. 

38 Tbid., c. 6, a. 9, p. 36b. For the doctrine of St. Augustine in this connec- 
tion cf. De Trinitate, X, 11, 18; IX, 4. See also Gilson, Introduction a V étude de 
Saint Augustin, op. cit., pp. 289—90 and notes for the commentary on those 
passages. 

39 Metaphysica, Il, 1. VI, c. 8, a. 4, p. 63a. 

40 Ibid. Cf. also c. 6, a. 9, p. 36b. 
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attainment of its final end.*! It should be clear that in spite of its own 
inquiry, and the different opinions that may be held about its nature 
and operations — differences due to acquired knowledge** — the soul 
is never entirely ignorant of itself, for it possesses an essentially knowing 
nature.” The soul is considered here not as an animating principle, but 
as a being with the primalitarian structure of power, knowledge, and 
will.“4 

This leads to a final conclusion about the soul’s self-cognition. 
Innate knowledge, being part of the soul’s essence, which is from God, 
has the characteristic of being superior to, and more certain than, 
acquired knowledge. We can be mistaken about many things, but not 
about the essential principles of being.*® 


CAMPANELLA VS. DESCARTES 


Thus far the nature and characteristics of Campanella’s doubt and 
his doctrine of self-consciousness have been considered, while the 
question of their relationship to the Cartesian doubt and the Cogito, ergo 
sum have been touched on only incidentally. Furthermore, no treatment 
of the subject from the historical point of view has been given. It is 
therefore necessary to face the historical aspect of the question and study 
more closely the principle of self-consciousness as it is presented by 
Campanella and Descartes in their attempts to solve the critical problem. 

In his critical study of the relationship between the philosophy of 
the two men, Léon Blanchet establishes that Campanella in his position 
on the universal critical doubt and doctrine of self-consciousness is a 
forerunner of the French philosopher.*® He then proposes the question 


al Metaphysica, Lil, 1) XIN, Cyn, a. ty) p.220a. see also ib7d-) Ll levi, 
c. 8, a. 1, p. 59b: “anima disquirit diuturnis argumentis quid sit anima, atque 
ab externis suis actibus, vel aliorum colligit.” 

e225 01d lye wl emo pamlO ma ADs 

43 Tbid., II, 1. VI, c. 8, a. 4, p. 63b: “nequaquam omnino seipsam ignorare 
animam assero; si enim est sua quidditas, suam novit quidditatem.”’ Ritter’s 
reference to Campanella’s passage in Metaphysica, III, 1. XVII, c. 3, a.1, 
p- 246b: “Eo quod noscit alia, [anima] reflectitur ad cognoscendum se cognos- 
centem se,’’ is not complete, for Campanella adds immediately after: ““Hoc autem 
falsum est: quinimo ex hoc enim quod potest, et scit, et amat se, potest, scit, 
et amat alia, ut probatum est supra.’ Cf. Heinrich Ritter, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie, Zweiter Teil (Hamburg, 1851), p. 52, n. 2. On the other 
hand, Campanella himself is not always exact in his own statements. Thus, 
when he wrote in Metaphysica, III, 1. XIII, c. 3, a. 1, p. 127b: “neque seipsam 
novit anima nisi abdita notitia,’’ he apparently forgot all that he had said 
before concerning the soul’s reflex knowledge. 

44 Metaphysica, III, 1. XIV, c. 4, a. I, p. 138a. 

2557010. UL Ie VaeCaOeawOnsDic7 3b: 

46 Blanchet, Les antécédents historiques etc., op. cit., p. 241. Blanchet’s 
conviction rests on the undeniable fact that certain of Campanella’s works 
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of whether Descartes has actually been influenced by Campanella. His 
answer is as follows. If we consider a possible influence through the 
Universalis Philosophia or Metaphysica, which was published only in 
1638 and consequently one year after the Discours de la méthode, the 
answer is evidently negative. However, Campanella had already outlined 
and stated his doctrine clearly in some of his earlier works, especially 
the De sensu rerum. Descartes refers to this work with some indifference, 
but admits that he had read it. In Campanella, Descartes read that 
only the knowledge of the soul through itself is an intuitive knowledge, 
that this innate knowledge is the source of all other knowledge, and 
that it is the only knowledge which is not subjected to the uncertainty 
of the senses. Apart from their compromising panpsychist implications, 
all these theses appear to be fundamental tenets in Descartes’ system. 
Without doubt the French philosopher revised the doctrine that he 
took from Campanella and restated it in a completely new way. For the 
first time in history such a use of the methodological doubt was made 
as to prepare the way for modern idealism. Yet Descartes held fast to 
the concept that the absolute identity of the intellect and the intelligible 
is the best guarantee for truth, and that it confers upon the Cogito its 
value of certitude. Hence arises the need that Descartes feels for re- 
course to God as a guarantee for truth when thought is no longer identi- 
cal with the object of its affirmation. This is exactly what happens in 
the case of knowledge of the external world. Thus, by accepting fully 
the Augustinian criterion of certitude and keeping more faithfully than 
his predecessors to the spirit of that doctrine, Descartes laid down the 
foundation of later idealistic systems. This, in brief, is the result of 
Blanchet’s inquiry on the relationship between Campanella and Des- 
cartes with regard to the methodological doubt.*” 

In his criticism of Blanchet’s book, Etienne Gilson writes that in 
spite of its solidity of doctrine and rich findings, it contains many 
uncertainties and other shortcomings. He holds that the entire second 
part of the book concerning Campanella seems to be doubtful, if not 
completely wrong. In his opinion, a brief comparison of the Cogito of 
Descartes with that of Campanella will justify this statement. 

The Cogito of Descartes, he says, has two essential features. First, 
it establishes, or at least it stresses, a real distinction between the soul 


where the critical problem is implicitly or explicitly stated and tentatively 
solved were definitely written before Descartes’ Discours de la méthode. Among 
such works he mentions Metaphysica, De sensu verum et magia, Poesie, Athe- 
ismus triumphatus, and Syntagma. 

47 [bid., pp. 258 ff. 
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and the body. When Descartes says, Cogito, ergo sum, he intends that 
spirit be conceived as something subsistent and that nothing material 
is to be attributed to it, and that the body is likewise conceived as 
something subsistent and that nothing spiritual is to be attributed to 
it. The entire Méditations métaphysiques is an argument for this doc- 
trine. The second essential feature of the Cartesian Cogito is that it is 
posited as clear knowledge, which furnishes us directly with the criterion 
of certitude. This cannot be otherwise, since we posit the Cogito to 
define the two concepts of thought and extension by opposing them 
one to another. 

On the other hand, continues Gilson, the most characteristic feature 
of Campanella’s metaphysics is panpsychism. What Descartes found 
in the De sensu rerum was the statement of a universal animism and a 
systematic confusion of soul and body. This doctrine was to be even 
more detestable and unacceptable to Descartes than that of Aristotle 
and the scholastics. Instead of saying, ‘I think, therefore I am,” i.e., 
“T am a thought,’ Campanella tells us that “Everything thinks because 
of the sole fact that it exists.’’ Consequently, the Cognoscere est esse of 
the Renaissance philosopher finds its radical negation in the Cogzto, 
ergo sum of Descartes. Hence the second opposition between the two 
doctrines. Campanella’s statement, instead of being clear knowledge 
destined to define and separate two substances, seeks to establish 
everywhere a secret or hidden knowledge (notitia abdita), a kind of 
instinct of conservation to which so much consciousness is attributed 
as is required for the functions of the body: ‘All the parts of the ma- 
terial world and the particles of the parts are endowed with sense 
perception, which is either clear or obscure according to their need for 
conservation.’’48 Therefore Campanella’s statement, ““Everything that 
exists, thinks,” is in direct opposition to the Cartesian concept, ,,I 
think, therefore I am.’ 

In his study of Campanella’s doctrine of self-consciousness, Romano 
Amerio makes some pertinent observations that may throw some light 
on the whole question. Campanella, he says, arrives at certitude not 
only through thought, but also through love. It would seem, therefore, 
that he does not attain to the strict concept of self-consciousness, as 
we find it in Descartes, and that he gives us nothing but an enthymeme 
of the principle of causality. In this case the profound meaning of 


2 22 


48 De sensu verum et magia, op. cit., Title. 
49 &. Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation 
du Systeme Cartésien (Paris, 1930), pp. 262—67. 
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thought as a basis for certitude would have escaped Campanella, whose 
philosophy, like that of St. Augustine, would have no relation to Des- 
cartes’ philosophy, which on the contrary it really anticipated. It is 
true that in the formal expression of Campanella’s reasoning the three 
primalities of being, power, knowledge, and volition, are put on the 
same level as the Augustinian vivere, nosse, and velle. But the strength 
of the Campanellian demonstration prescinds from that triad as a triad 
of abstract primalities. It consists in this, that, given the soul as a syn- 
thesis of those three constitutive principles (our power, our knowledge, 
and our volition), the content of the demonstration is grasped immedi- 
ately by our consciousness and constitutes the datum of a primary and 
definite knowledge. The primalities indeed are not ves or essentiae, but 
transcendental constitutive principles, vealitates or essentialitates, of one 
and the same essence, in which they are one fer totictpationem. Hence 
the principle of self-consciousness is founded by Campanella not upon 
three acts — in which case it would be a spurious concept — but upon 
the primalities of the one sole act, which is the concrete act of the think- 
ing soul.>° 

A. Pastore agrees with Amerio in considering Campanella to be a 
link between St. Augustine and Descartes in the affirmation of the 
principle of self-consciousness, but claims that Campanella and Des- 
cartes follow two different ways. Campanella follows the way of the 
senses, which leads to individual self-consciousness; Descartes follows 
the way of reason, which leads to universal self-consciousness. Descartes’ 
Cogito is a principle of thought, whereas Campanella’s notitia su is a 
principle of consciousness, or rather of self-consciousness. Accordingly, 
the whole difference between the two Cogitos can be summed up this 
way: Descartes says, “I am, because I think,’”’ while Campanella says, 
“T am, because I think myself,” or, ““My being has its foundation on the 
thinking of myself.‘ 

Di Napoli rejects emphatically Pastore’s interpretation and accepts 
substantially the point of view expressed by Gilson in his criticism of 
Blanchet. However, he remarks that the differences between the self- 
consciousness of Campanella and that of Descartes are essential because 


50 R. Amerio, “Forme e significato del principio di autocoscienza in 
Sant’Agostino e Tommaso Campanella,” avt. cit., n. 17. See also his mono- 
graph Campanella, op. cit., pp. 49—51. 

51 A. Pastore, ““Autocoscienza e intuizione lirica in T. Campanella,” Sophia, 
XV (1947), I, 50—59. Cf. also his former article ‘“Anticipazioni cartesiane 
e sviluppi in S. Agostino e Campanella,” Atti della R. Accademia delle Science 
di Torino, 75 (1939—1940), II, 89—106. 
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of the different concepts of reality that underlies the doubt and the 
self-affirmation in the two philosophers. In Descartes, the reality, 
reduced to an idea as a psychical fact, causes the doubt and the self- 
certitude of both the idea and the soul, which is nothing but thought. 
In Campanella the doubt is of a historical and common character for 
the purpose of achieving a universal systematization of knowledge; 
it finds its way out in the concept of reality as being (ens) with the 
primalitarian structure. Thus, if one takes doubt and self-consciousness 
in the sense that they are understood in modern philosophy, the French 
philosopher may be considered as their first proponent; but if one takes 
doubt and self-consciousness in the sense of an attitude of suspension 
of the judgment in the face of all possible problems for the purpose of 
a critical foundation of knowledge, then the first truly critical philosopher 
is Campanella.*? 

The foregoing opinions represent the main points of view that have 
been advanced on the relationship between the philosophy of Campanella 
and that of Descartes. Blanchet deserves most of the credit for the 
large amount of information that he has condensed in his work as 
regards both the historical and the critical aspects of the question. 
However, as Gilson has very well pointed out, Blanchet overstressed 
the points of contact between the two philosophers and underrated the 
influence exerted on Descartes by the Augustinian tradition.>* Gilson’s 
criticism has certainly helped to mark the difference underlying the 
two systems of philosophy. Nevertheless, it seems to the present writer 
that Gilson overemphasized the metaphysical basis of the two types 
of self-consciousness and did not give enough consideration to the 
purely epistemological aspect of the question. As has already been 
remarked, Campanella did not base his doctrine of self-consciousness 
on the metaphysical concepts of being and its primalities, but conceived 
it as the radical solution of the universal critical doubt, thus paving 
the way for his metaphysics proper. This is also in conformity with 
Campanella’s standpoint that in a systematic organization of philosophy 
the principia sciendi should precede the principia essendi. If Gilson had 
approached the study of the relationship between the two types of 
self-consciousness from the epistemological point of view, it is probable 
that he would not have stated that Campanella’s affirmation, ‘“Every- 
thing that exists, thinks” is in direct opposition to the Cartesian concept, 
“I think, therefore I am,” for the simple reason that Campanella never 


52 Di Napoli, op. cit., pp. 261—62. 
8 Gilson, Etudes sur le véle de la pensée médiévale etc., op. cit., p. 267. 
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laid down the principle of self-consciousness in those terms. On the con- 
trary, in Campanella’s thought one’s own existence represents already, 
as it were, a secondary moment in the intuitive act of the self-knowing 
soul. Hence Amerio’s observation that the principle of self-consciousness 
is founded by Campanella upon the primalities of one and the only act, 
or the concrete act of the thinking soul, is completely relevant. 

We should abstain from pushing too far the resemblance between 
Campanella and Descartes, for the Cartesian Cogito, ergo sum amounts 
only to the affirmation of the existence of a thinking substance or 
thought, while the Campanellian Cogito means the never-failing con- 
sciousness that the soul has of itself as of a being which is essentially 
power, knowledge, and volition. Pastore’s interpretation of Campanella’s 
Cogito as meaning, ‘‘I am, because I think myself,’ can only be accepted 
if properly understood, namely, on the condition that self-consciousness 
implies necessarily self-existence. It cannot be accepted in the sense 
Pastore attaches to it, as though Campanella were making one’s own 
existence depend on the thought that he has of himself. In other words, 
for Campanella thought is not the basis for one’s own being. On the 
contrary, being, and especially the human soul, is essentially made up 
not only of thought but also of power and volition. The two positions 
are distinct one from the other, and it would be wrong to confuse them, 
as unfortunately has been done by those who wish to interpret Cam- 
panella’s thought on the principles of the idealistic system. 

With regard to the position of Di Napoli, reference may be made 
to what has already been said in connection with his opinion on the 
Campanellian critical doubt. The criticism made on Gilson’s position 
may also be applied to Di Napoli insofar as he shares the same viewpoint. 
It is the writer’s conviction, that in spite of the emphasis placed by Di 
Napoli on the metaphysical impact of the Campancllian doubt and 
doctrine of self-consciousness, his statement concerning the relationship 
between Campanella and Descartes is sound. Thus, if doubt and self- 
consciousness are conceived along lines common to modern nonscholastic 
philosophy, then Descartes is their first proponent; but if doubt and 
self-consciousness are only considered as a preliminary step to the 


54 See, for example, Bertrando Spaventa, Rinascimento, riforma, controri- 
forma e altri saggi critict (Venezia, 1928), pp. 54-56, where he states that 
Campanella’s principle of self-consciousness consists in the identity of thought 
and being. For him “Campanella is truly the forerunner of Descartes, but 
between the two formulations of the principle of self-consciousness there is 
a necessary relationship of progress which corresponds to the development 
of the life of the spirit.” Ibid., p. 55. 
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systematization of philosophy on a critical basis, then Campanella is 
actually the first critical philosopher. 

The Cogitos of the two philosophers have many common features, 
and they show, even were there no historical proofs, that both rise from 
St. Augustine as their common source. But their metaphysical bases 
are not the same, nor are their metaphysical implications. By reducing 
reality to the content of a clear and distinct idea Descartes makes 
thought the basis of his philosophy and renders impossible any passage 
between the ideal and the real order. The real is not grasped in the 
absoluteness of its intrinsic structural constitution, but only on the 
basis of our subjective ideas. It is little wonder, then, that his system 
has been called a rationalistic phenomenalism.*> Campanella, on the 
contrary, by making knowledge a transcendental constituent of being 
itself, keeps an intimate connection between being and knowledge. 
Thus the Campanellian system is not based on thought as a mere phenom- 
enon, but on thought as a reality. For this reason, as well as for the 
others mentioned, Campanella’s principle of self-consciousness cannot 
be identified with the Cogito of Descartes, although the two doctrines 
have unquestionably many striking similarities. 


CONCLUSION 


It may be objected that the method of positing doubt as an intro- 
duction to philosophical reflection is almost as old as philosophy. It is 
implied in the Socratic irony; it finds explicit application in the works 
of Plato and Aristotle. It is likewise used by St. Augustine. Further- 
more, scholasticism makes constant use of methodic doubt, as is seen 
in the well-known sic et non and in the tripartite method itself. In his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysica, St. Thomas discusses how 
doubt can be an introduction to science, and in agreement with the 
Stagirite requires at the beginning of the science of being a “‘universal 
doubt about truth,’’5 

Such observations, which are usually made in connection with 
Descartes’s methodic doubt in order to show its lack of originality, 
find their application also in the case of Campanella, who in many 


°° Cf. Francesco Olgiati, I fondamenti della filosofia classica (Milano, 1950), 
p.127. Cf. likewise his other monographs Cartesio (Milano, 1933), and La 
filosofia di Descartes (Milano, 1937), where the author defends his viewpoint 
at length and in a very effective way. 

56 Cf. Van Steenberghen, Epistemology, op. cit., pp. 3233. For the text 
of St. Thomas see his Commentary In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum, III, 
1,N. 343: “‘ista scientia [metaphysica] sicut habet universalem considerationem 
de veritate, ita etiam ad eam pertinet universalis dubitatio de veritate.”’ 
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respects anticipates Descartes’ method. Yet they do not invalidate our 
claim that Campanella set a new pattern in philosophy. He made 
methodic doubt the starting point of a systematic treatise of knowledge, 
and applied it on such a universal scale as to include even one’s own 
existence. In this is found his originality as a philosopher. 

Campanella’s principle of self-consciousness as the fundamental 
principle of knowledge and certitude is admittedly of Augustinian 
origin. Apart from the debated issue of whether Campanella’s doctrine 
of self-consciousness had any actual influence on the Cogito, ergo sum 
of Descartes, it cannot be denied that the teachings of the two philos- 
ophers have many features in common. Hence, just as Campanella is 
the forerunner of Descartes in positing a universal methodic doubt at 
the beginning of his system of philosophy, so also he anticipates Des- 
cartes in stating the principle of self-consciousness as the basic principle 
of knowledge and certitude. 

In his effort to reconcile his own teaching with that of the Angelic 
Doctor, Campanella quotes St. Thomas as holding on the authority of 
St. Augustine that the soul and things know themselves praesentialiter 
by an innate knowledge. This is evidently a misrepresentation of Aqui- 
nas’s thought. It is true that St. Thomas teaches that the soul knows 
itself by reason of its own presence; but at the same time he states 
clearly that such knowledge is only through its acts and not by reason 
of its essence.5’ 

Another serious misrepresentation of St. Thomas’s doctrine, and 
of St. Augustine’s as well, is made by Campanella when he ascribes to 
Aquinas the doctrine of some kind of innate knowledge in all things, 
on the ground that all things love themselves and love presupposes 
knowledge.*® Nowhere in St. Thomas’s works is self-love said to belong 
to inanimate nature. The extension of the primalitarian structure to 
all creatures, whether they are rational or nonrational, as though all 


5? Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., I, q. 87, a. 1: “Non ergo per essentiam 
suam, sed per actum suum se cognoscit intellectus noster.”’ In the same 
passage referred to by Campanella in his claim for Aquinas’s teaching of the 
soul’s essential cognition through self-presence, we read: “‘ad primam cogni- 
tionem habendam, sufficit ipsa mentis praesentia, quae est principium actus 
ex quo mens percipit seipsam”’ (italics ours). This kind of self-cognition on 
the part of the soul is therefore the beginning of an act whereby the soul 
perceives itself. To dispel any doubt as to St. Thomas's precise teaching on 
this matter, the writer wishes to quote another passage from the same article: 
“TIntellectus autem humanus... in sua essentia consideratus, se habet ut 
potentia intelligens. Unde ex seipso habet virtutem ut intelligat, non autem 
ut intelligatuy, nist secundum id quod fit actu.” 

58 Metaphysica, II, 1. VI, c. 8, a.1, p. 59a. 
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of them were an image of the Holy Trinity, is another weak point in 
Campanella’s doctrine. 

A clarification is needed at this point concerning Campanella’s 
doctrine of universal sensation or pansensism, which has a close rela- 
tionship to his doctrine of self-consciousness.5® There is no doubt as to 
Campanella’s teaching that all things, including purely material beings, 
are endowed with some sort of sense or sensation. The very title of his 
book De sensu rerum et magia, not to speak of its content, is an open 
declaration of such a doctrine. What he means by sense or sensation in 
reference to material beings needs definition. From the study of the 
various sources it seems beyond question that he attributes to all things 
in nature something like an embryonic consciousness that makes them 
aware, so to speak, of their own being and activity. While this kind of 
consciousness is considered to be far below the sensitive perception that 
is proper to animals, it is none the less a vital principle that places all 
material beings in the realm of living substances.®° Pansensism was so 
dear to Campanella that after having written a book on it he felt the 
need of writing another in its defense.*4 However, the doctrine can 
hardly stand the attacks of any sound criticism. 

In Campanella’s doctrine of self-consciousness the notion of innate 
knowledge in relation to illate or acquired knowledge is left somehow 
obscure. On the one hand, he states that self-knowledge, as being identi- 
fied with one’s own being, is the absolute principle of certitude. On the 
other hand, he affirms that knowledge of manifold external objects 
obscures the soul’s self-cognition so that it almost becomes oblivious 
of itself. Hence the soul must inquire as to its own nature, origin, and 
purpose. Hence also arise various opinions among philosophers about 
the soul’s nature and operations. It is true that he distinguishes between 
the soul’s ideal state of absolute independence of the external world 
and the soul’s real state in which it is forced to return to itself by re- 


59 The doctrine of universal sensation may even be considered as a first 
step toward the development of Campanella’s doctrine of self-consciousness. 

60 The subtitle of Campanella’s own Italian version of De sensu verum et 
magia reads as follows: “A remarkable tract of occult philosophy in which 
the world is shown to be a living and truly conscious image of God, and all 
its parts and the details thereof to be endowed with sense perception, some 
more clearly, some more obscurely, to the extent required for the preservation 
of themselves and of the whole in which they share sensation. The causes of 
all the secrets of nature are also disclosed.” Cf. Del senso delle cose e della 
magia (ed. A. Bruers; Bari, 1925). The translation is the author’s. 

61 Reference is here made to the Defensio, which runs through 92 pages 
and occupies the first place in the 1637 Paris edition of Campanella’s De sensu 
verum et magia. It is important for a better understanding of the latter. 
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flexion. However, this distinction does not help solve the point at issue, 
which is the soul’s self-knowledge as the absolute principle of certitude 
in the real state of things and not merely in an imaginary state which 
can never be realized in this world. It seems that Campanella was at a 
loss in reconciling his preconceived theory of innate ideas with the fact 
of our daily experience that knowledge is only through our contact 
with external reality. He tried to make the self the center of all knowledge 
and certitude, but he exaggerated in the direction of egocentrism with 
inevitable consequences of inconsistency and obscurity. 


BERNARDINO M. BONANSEA, O. F. M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


SOME MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE EARLIEST FRANCISCAN LITURGY* 


Chicago, Newberry Library, 24 (23817)** 


Parchm., 266 fol., 2 paper fly leaves, 200 X 140 mm. 

Two central Italian hands. The psalter, 2 col. of 48 lines, 135 X 98 mm., 
followed by a litany and kalendar (fol. 47*—33”), as well as the collection of 
Offices on fol. 215—-26 are without musical notation and added to the original 
volume in the last quarter of the 13th century. The bulk of the manuscript, 
written in 2 col. of 62 lines or 16 staves, 136 X 105 mm., may go back to the 
2nd quarter of the century, though not beyond 1232, for the name of St Do- 
minic, canonised that year, occurs in the pre-Haymonian litany (fol. 86¥>). 
Small script, rubrics in red, Beneventan notation, etc. as in the Assisi manu- 
scripts 693 and 694. Late 13th and 14th-century additions, corrections and 
marginal notes throughout. Many of these indicate that, at least from the 
eighties, the book was used in a Franciscan friary at Perugia; several notes 
are from the hand of friar Bartholus Blancellus, who, according to his own 
information, entered into the Order on April 1toth, 1289 (fol. 2 ). 

In this pre-Haymonian noted breviary many rubrics of the temporale 
and sanctorale are erased and rewritten with those of Haymo’s Ordo breviarit. 
Others are added in the margins. In the sanctorale marginal additions refer 
to later Offices, collected on fol. 215—26, i. e. after the Office of St Francis. 
Some of these additions seem to be from the pen of friar Blancellus. 

Even the kalendar, though written at a much later date, see above, was 
copied from a pre-Haymonian exemplar. Many items, however, of the Hay- 
monian prototype (1260) are entered by the scribe, such as the Translation 
of St Francis, the feasts of St Anthony (no octave), St Clare, St Bernard and 
the octave of the Nativity of the Virgin. Later hands added entries from the 
martyrology, among others that for the four martyrs of Morocco.! Among 
the local feasts added later are: 


Apud spoletum s. pontiani mart. (21 Jan.),? 
Fulgini s. feliciani epi et mart. (24 Jan.),° 


* Continuation of Franciscan Studies (FS) xiv, 1954, 225—64. 

** My knowledge of this manuscript is based on a photographic repro- 
duction (film strip), kindly provided by the librarian in exchange for an 
offprint of this article. The folios are not numbered; the present foliation is 
based on the film strip. 

1 Fol. 31v: Apud Marochium passio .v. sanctorum martirum de ordine 
fratrum minorum scilicet bernardi de cariis... qui passi sunt tempore federici 
secundi imperatoris. Quos b. franciscus direxerat ad predicandam fidem 
catholicam saracenis. eUNIne287 sro. Jane 3 MR 34. 
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St Constantius, bishop and martyr of Perugia (29 Jan.),* 

Translation (1 March) and Decollation (7 Nov.) of St Herculanus, bishop 
and martyr of Perugia,® 

Obitus s. fratris Egidi{i] (21 April), companion of St Francis of Assisi.® 


The manuscript came into the library from the collection of Henry Pro- 
basco, where it was dated 1 Dec. 1890. — Seymour de Ricci, ‘Census of medie- 
val and Renaissance manuscripts in the United States and Canada’ i, New 
York 1935, 524, no. 23817. 


fol. 1°. Benedictione perpetua ... Unigenitus ... Spiritus sancti . 
Deus pater... Christus... Ingnem sui amoris... Evangelica lectio... 
Cuius festum... Ad societatem... Ille nos... Divinum auxilium... 


Per evangelica dicta... Verba sancti evangelii... 


Addition on a blank leaf. Blessings at matins, copied from the Ordinationes 
divint Officit; see H fol. 179'*. On the same page a short extract: Si prudens 
esse cupis in futurum prospectum intende... Hec. Bernardus de quatuor vir- 
tutibus. 

fol. 1’. Infrascripte indulgentie date sunt a diversis summis ponti- 
ficibus in locis fratrum minorum... Item Nicholaus quartus concessit 
unum annum et xl. dies in dominica congregationis... 

Addition, as above. The indulgence of Nicholas IV (1288—92) is the last 
item written by the scribe Blancellus but at a later date. The subsequent 
indulgences, though given by the same pope, are by another hand. 

On the same page, written by other hands, are: 

Anno domini M ccc xlvi [?] dominica v post pentecost[en]} 11 feria obit fra- 
tey... Ssporas... 

Anno domint M ccc ... frater. pelegrinus... 

A recipe and, at the bottom of the page: Obiit beatus Constantius episcopus 
perusinus Anno domini ccc® xxvj°. Beatus vero herculanus eiusdem [civitatis] 
episcopus anno domini v® xliiij®. 

fol. 2". Hec sunt festa que secundum decretales et decreta debent 
observari ut non fiant in eis opera servilia vel mechanica. scilicet Natale 
domini... Et illa festa que singuli episcopi in suis episcopatibus cum 
clero et populo collaudaverunt celebranda. sicut perusii festum sancti 
Erculani et Constantij. 


Addition, written by Blancellus in one column. 


fol. 2". M. clxxxxiiij foro scarepate [?] le rocche da sese [= Assisi]. 
M ccij fo sconfitto assese. 
M ccxvij fo sconfitto Vgobio... 


4 MR. 4o. 5 MR 82, 502. 
6 Arthur of Miinster, ‘Martyrologium Franciscanum; ed. I. Beschin — 
J. Palazzolo, Rome 1938, 152, under 23 April. 
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Addition: a short 13th-century chronicle of Perugia.in Italian, written 
by at least 2 different hands, and with entries in the upper margin and on the 
verso. On the same page an extract: Nota quod secundum Augustinum est 
visio triplex quarum quelibet dicitur celum. scilicet corporalis. ymaginaria et 
intellectualis ... tertio modo paulus. At the foot of the page: Anno domini 
M? cc° xlv. vij®? Idus Junii fr. Thomas cigoli sepultus fuit et fr. Paulus... gti 
iitj® Idus eiusdem. 

fol. 2”. viij® Rkalendas Januarii luna. Anno cesaris augusti quadra- 
gesimo secundo. ebdomada iuxta damelis prophetiam sexagesima sexta. 
olimpiade autem centesima et nonagesima tertia. sextam mundi etatem. 
suo piissimo consecrans adventu Ihesus Christus filius det vivi in bethleem 
nascitur. hic subsiste et genuflecte. Eodem die natale sancte anastaste... 
Et alibi aliorum plurimorum sanctorum martirum confessorum atque 
virginum, 

Late 13th-cent. addition in a largish handwriting; entry for the martyro- 
logy on Christmas eve with a rubric prescribed by the general Chapter of 
Paris in 1266.°* At the bottom of the same page are additional notes to the 
Perugian chronicle, ending with the autograph note: Anno domini M°cc® 
laxxix®. die x® aprilis Ego frater Bartholus blancellus intravi ovdinem beati 
francisct. Between these notes and the eulogy of the martyrology are some 
recipes. 


fol. 3°. Gaude virgo prophetata patriarchis figurata supernali radio. 


Gaude patri nuntiata... Gaude matri commendata... Gaude munda 
genevata ... Gaude in templo oblata ... Gaude deo dicata... Gaude virgo 
ulhibata ... Gaude alma mater Christi... Gaude quia deo plena... Gaude 


que sola lactasti... 


Ten Joys of the Virgin added in a regular largish Italian notula. The only 
item on this leaf; the rest blank. 


fol. 4'—30". [Ant.] Servite domino. [ant.] Veniet ecce. [ant.] Alleluia. 
[ps.}| Beatus vir qua non abut... 


Ferial psalter, followed by the weekly and daily canticles, the latter 
preceded by the Te dewm and followed by the Pater, Credo indeum, Gloria, 


6a In the appendix to ‘The ordinals of Haymo of Faversham and related 
documents of the Roman liturgy’ to be published shortly. stat. vi, no. 1; see 
AFH vii, 1914, 678. A similar though longer text is at the end of the 
martyrology in H, fol. 92v; see FS xiv, 238. It reads: Anno quadragesimo 
secundo octaviant cesaris augusit. temporibus herodis regis iudeorum. ablata 
a wdeis omni dominandi potestate. ebdomada iuxta danielis prophetiam 
lxavja, olimpiadis autem centesime nonagesime tercie. anno tercio. in oppido 
bethlehem iude. ex virgine maria. de stiype david generata. Ihesus christus do- 
minus nascitury. Quod convenienter evenit ut cum vegum et pontificum ex progenie 
david descendencium successio consumpta furt. tunc in eternum vegnaturus vex 
et pontifex nascitur. 
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Credo in unum deum and Quicumque. Many corrections and marginal glosses 
from St Jerome. Text much worn. Flourished lombards for the Roman di- 
vision ot the psalter. 


fol. 30"°—31"". Kyrieleison... S. Laurenti. ora. (S. Erculane. ora. 
S. Constanti. ora.) S. Vincenti. ora ... S. Nicolae. ora. (S. Ludovice. 
ora.)... S. Agatha. ora. (S. Catherina. ora.) S. Clara... Oremus pro 
ministro nostro... Exaudiat nos omnipotens et misericors dominus. 
Amen. Et fidelium anime. 


‘Haymonian’ litany, copied from the breviary of 1260 by the scribe of the 
psalter. The Fidelium at the end is by the same hand but it was ordered by 
the general Chapter of Pisa (1263).7 On the open space at the bottom of the 
page a later hand added in a small script: hec in rationali. Constantinus im- 
perator partes tvransmarinas petens invenit Eusebium .. . 


fol. 32”°—33”°. Kalendar, written in 2 col.; see above. 


fol. 34™—144". ([IJn nomine domini. Incipit ordo breviarii fratrum 
minorum secundum consuetudinem romane curie. In primo sabbato de 
adventu. Ad vesperas capitulum) Fratres scientes quia hora est... et 
nomen meum orribile in gentibus. 


Temporale; the title erased and rewritten by another hand. On fol. 86¥>— 
87%" is the pre-Haymonian Lenten litany, written in 4 col.§ 


fol. 144". In omnibus festivitatibus que in sabbatis... Adventus 
domini... eiusdem mensis. 


General rubrics of the breviary; partly erased and rewritten with the 
rubrics of Haymo’s Ordo breviarii; see O fol. 517. 


fol. 144°’—215””. Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum. 
(Incipit proprium sanctorum.) In festo sancti Saturnini ad vesperum 
capitulum. ymnus et versus et antiphona ad magnificat de uno martire. 
Oratio Deus qui nos... cotidie magis accrescit. Ad laudem et gloriam.. . 


First part of the sanctorale ending with the Office and lessons of St Francis. 
Most of col. 215” blank. In the margins of the hymns of St Francis a later 
hand added the names of their authors. The hymn Plaude turba has no space 
for musical notation; the Decus morwm is added by another hand in the 
lower margin of fol. 214¥.® The 9g lessons form the complete Legenda choralis 


7 ‘The ordinals of Haymo,’ appendix, stat. iv, no. 11; see AFH xlv, 1952, 
316, where the word semper should be added after dicatur. 

8 Ed. van Dijk in FS vii, 1947, 431 ff. In this copy the names of St Francis 
and St Dominic are in the original script; see loc. cit., var. nos. 89, 98. 

® In the pre-Haymonian books this hymn is almost always out of place; 
see Munich, cod. St Anne, fol. 322r, 281v; Naples, bibl. nazionale, vi. E. 20, 
fol. 397%5; Rome, bibl. Vaticana, Regin. lat. 1742, fol. 78"2; Rome, bibl. Ca- 
sanat., 250, fol. 332™, etc. — Rome, bibl. Vaticana, Vatican. lat. 11158, is a 
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of Thomas of Celano, except for the prologue.’ The 7th lesson is preceded by 
the opening words of the gospel In illo tempore vespondens Thesus dixit Con- 
fitebor; yet there is no homily. 


fol. 216"—216"*. In festo sancte Helisabet. ad vesperas capitulum 
Confitebor tibi ymnus Huius obtentu VW Specie tua. Ad matutinum Invita- 
torium Laudemus deum nostrum cum reliquis antiphonis et psalmis de 
virginibus. lectio j. Beata helisabet tam progeme quam moribus . . 1" 


Addition; Office taken from the Common with 9 proper lessons. 


fol. 216*—217". In sancte Catherine virginis et martiris oratio 
Deus qui dedisti ... [lectioj.] Caterina Costs regis filia et omnium liberalium 
artium studiis erudita fut... x4 diebus fame cruciani.* 


Addition; collect and 9 lessons for the Office of St Catherine of Alexandria. 
The lessons, taken from the Legenda Aurea of James of Voragine, differ from 
those in the Ordo breviarit. 


fol. 217"°—218"". In festo sancte Clare virginis ad vesperas ant. 
Iam sancte Clare claritas... lectio j. Venerabilis christi sponse deoque 
dicate virgimis Clare natalitium diem fratres... cant. Magnificat. Oratio 
Famulos tuos.'% 


Addition; rhythmical Office and 9 lessons for the feast of St Clare; see 
Besangon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 5627, 6057. 


fol. 218’°—219"*. In festo nivis sancte Marie. Ad vesperas ant. Dum 
esset vex... lectio j. Tempore quo papa Liberius b. Petri sedem... 


Addition; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 6047"; the 9 lessons here are 
from the same source, only the prologue is omitted. 


fol. 219’°—226"*. Franciscus primo dictus est Iohannes .. . postmodum 
Apparmt gratia dev salvatoris... 


13th-cent. collection of Decretals from Assisi, which is followed by the 8 tones 
of the psalms and the Decus morum; see G. Mercati, ‘Opere minori’ iv, Studi 
e Testi 79, Rome 1937, 494. 

10 Ed. AF x, 118 ff.; lectio 1 = nos. 2—3; lectio 2 = nos. 4—5, expl. 
confirmavit; lectio 3 = nos. 5 (Fiducialius)—6; lectio 4 = nos. 7—8; lectio 5 
= nos. 9—I0; lectio 6 = nos. 11—3; lectio 7 = nos. 14—5, expl. sanavit; 
lectio 8 = nos. 15 (Reverva)—16; lectio 9 = no. 17. 

11 Not in BHL. 

us Tn the lower margin of fol. 208" is added: In festo impressionis stigmatum 
b. francisci quod debet celebvari crastinum octave nativitatis b. marie. In primis 
vesperis ant. Franciscus vir catholicus cum reliquis antiphonis. psalmis. capi- 
tulo et ymno sicut habetur in primis vesperis eiusdem festi. W Signasti domine 
servum tuum Fy Signis redemptionis nostre. Ad magnificat ant. Celorum 
candor... ovatio Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui frigescente mundo.. .; 
see FS xiv, 262. 

Me BELL 1667; 

18 The long version of this collect occurs in the Office; see van Dijk, ‘Il 
culto di S. Chiara,’ loc. cit., 163. 
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Addition; the complete Legenda minor of St Francis by St Bonaventure 
with a few introductory lines not from this legend." 


fol. 226"°—227"". (In festo translationis.) Franciscus igitur servus 
et amicus... 


Addition; chapter 15 of the Legenda maior of St Francis by St Bonaven- 
ture. Most of fol. 227” blank.’ 


fol. 228"*—236™. In festo sanctorum martirum Sergii et Bachi... 
martivis tut intercessione liberemur. per. 


Continuation of the sanctorale, see fol. 215%», in the original handwriting 
and ending with the collect of St Grisogonus. 


fol. 236—249™. In nataliti[i]s apostolorum ad vesper[as] capitulum 
Fratres 1am... et porta celi. cant. Magnificat. 


Common of the Saints and the dedication in the original handwriting. 


fol. 249”°—250™. [I]ncipit officium beate Marie virginis secundum 
consuetudinem romane curie quod celebratur ... orationem de apostolis 
et de pace. 


Office of the Virgin; see O fol. 78¥?. 


fol. 250. Duplex officium agitur. ... et basilicarum Petri et Pauli. 


Pre-Haymonian list of double feasts; see O fol. 788. 


fol. 250°. Regem cui omnia vivunt... 


Pre-Haymonian Office of the dead, see O fol. 80°*, but without the usual 
introductory rubrics and beginning with matins instead of vespers. 


fol. 251’°—252"*. Ordo minorum fratrum secundum consuetudinem 
romane ecclesie ad visitandum infirmum. In primis pulsetur... stuppa 
proiciatur in igne. 

fol. 252™—252". Ordo ad communicandum infirmum. In primis 
pulsetur campana parvula... ad remedium sempiternum. per eundem 
christum dominum nostrum. amen. 

fol. 252"°—253". Ordo commendationis anime. Primum fiant letanie 
breves ad hunc modum... pietatis absterge. per christum dominum 
nosivrum, amen. 

Pre-Haymonian ritual for the Last Sacraments; see C fol. ccx™; Assisi, 


bibl. com., 611, fol. 305” ff.; Besangon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 554% ff.; Rome, 
bibl. Vaticana, Regin. lat. 1742, fol. 186°. 


14 See AFH xxx, 1937, 474 ff.; AF x, p. Ixxii f., 655 f. 
18 AF x, 623 ff. 
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fol. 253”°—256". ps. Venite exultemus domino... 


Ten different tones of the psalm Venite exultemus for the invitatorium; 
see Munich, cod. St Anne, fol. 220%. On fol. 257 both sides with 2 col. of added 
notes; on the verso: [sti sunt modi delatandi sermones. qui sunt vitiy. Primus 
modus ... followed by 8 manners only. 


fol. 258". Ave verum corpus natum de Maria virgine. é.e.e. Ave verum... 
Vere passum immolatum ... 

Cuius latus perforatum vere fluxit sanguine. 

Esto nobis pregustatum... 

Ave verum... 

Ave verum incarnatum operante flamine. 

Ave lumen demonstratum hodte pro homine. 

Ave sydus nobis datum in hoc mundt vespere. 

Ave verum... Amen. 

Early 14th — century addition; square notation on long staves for 2 voices. 


The text of this Salutation which is commonly dated as from the late 13th 
century is not known in the above mentioned version.!® 


fol. 259°. Reminiscens beati sanguinis quem profudit amator hominis 
profundo lacrimas... 

Ave vivens hostia veritas et vita...” 

prosa in resurrectione domini. Qui seipsum immolavit pro delictis 
omnium... ad suam celt gloriam. Amen.18 


Additions; a prayer, the Salutations of John Pecham and an Easter prose. 


fol. 259”*—260". De sermone s. Augustini. in festo nativitatis domine. 
Denique post illius benedicibilis presagium ... meruisti benedicta pretium 
offerre mundi qui vivit et regnat in sec. sec. Amen. 


Addition for the feast (and octave) of the Nativity of the Virgin. 


fol. 260°». De officio misse. Nota quod b. Jacobus frater domini et 
Basilius cesariensis videntur tradidisse ordinem dicendi missam. De 
consecratione q. Jacobus!® ... sine stola et in manipulo, di. 21 [= 23] 
Ecclestastica.*® 


16 The chant will be published in S. J. P. van Dijk-J. Hazelden Walter, 
‘The Myth of the Aumbry. Notes on medieval reservation practice and eucha- 
ristic devotion,’ London 1956. 

17 Chevalier, 2278. 

18 Not in Chevalier: not in P. Rad, ‘Répertoire hymnologique des manu- 
scrits liturgiques dans les bibliothéques publiques de Hongrie,’ Budapest 1945. 

19 Dist. i. cap. 97; ed. A. Friedberg: ‘Decretum Magistri Gratiani,’ Leip- 
zig 1879, 1306. 

2th Decr,, pars 1, dist, 23, 1capyOpOpm Clty Se. 
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Addition; short notes on the Mass, based upon the Decretals. 


fol. 260%°—264". Incipit officium sacratissimi corporis Ihesu Christi 
[ant.] Sacerdos in eternum... lectio j. Immensa divine largitatis bene- 
ficia... Infra ebdomadam de sermone Ambrosii de consecratione. 
Huius sacramenti figura... 


Addition; see Besangon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 580". In the lower margin of 
fol. 260% is added: Anno domini m.° ccc? xxxviij.° Capitulum Generale in Ca- 
turco celebratum. ovdinavit quod officium de corpore christi fiat deinceps per 
totam ebdomadam. sub ritu maioris duplicis. Festa autem sollempnia que infra 
ebdomadam venerint celebvantur. Cetera vero simplicia in antea transferantur. 


fol. 264"°—265". In festo beati Antonii. Ad vesperas ant. Gaudeat 


ecclesia... Capitulum Optavi et datus est... lectio j. In yspaniis civitate 
ulixbona quod ad occidentalem ... 


Addition ; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 629", and the note to fol. 580". 
The second vespers are in the lower margin of fol. 264%. Only the texts of the 
first vespers and matins are in full; the hymns are added on fol. 259¥8. 


fol. 265”*—266™. (Tabula adventus.) In anno illo in quo nativitas 
domini venerit in dominica secundum sequentem tabulam procedatur 
...ad laudes et per horas ant. Judea et jerusalem: — Explicit tabula. 


Addition; early 14th-century hand. Parisian Table for the ferial antiphons 
before Christmas; see H fol. 126™*. Each item in these tables begins on a new 
line with a paraph sign in the margin. The title also is in the margin. 


fol. 266%”. Legenda beati Ludovici episcopi. Johannes episcopus ... 
Sol oriens tn altissimis... 


Bull of canonisation of St Louis bishop, divided by later marginal notes 
into lessons. In the lower margin is the entry for the martyrology: Totius 
vite ipsius b. ludovici decursus fuit... Anno incarnationis dominice. m.° cc.° 
xuj. seplimo tidus aprilis. papa. Johannes xxi... sanctorum cathalogo cum 
maximis sollempniis in civitate avinionis ubi tune romana curia residebat. 
ascribt fecit. 


Monza, biblioteca capitolare, G 10/122 


Parchm., 287 fol., 400 X z2g0 mm. Italian handwriting of the early 14th 
perhaps even of the late 13th century; 2 col. of 30 lines, 250/60 x 185 mm. 
Rubrics in red; lombards alternately in red and blue; initials in various co- 
lours; some miniatures. 

Ancient binding in dark leather on wooden boards with iron bosses; 
440 X 310mm. 

The manuscript is a portion of what must have been a hugh Franciscan 
pre-Haymonian breviary in 4 or 5 volumes. The 287 large folios only contain 


21 Chapter of Cahors celebrated in 1337. I, 156 


5% 
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the winter part of the temporale up to Easter. The lessons are very long. 
Some rubrics and the litany, fol. 195¥»—197", are in accordance with the 
Ordo breviavii and the breviary dependent upon it.” 


fol. 1°. Ad honorem omnipotentis dei et beatissime virginis. Incipit 
breviarium ordinis fratrum minorum secundum consuetudinem sancte 
Romane ecclesie. Alleluia. Sabbato de adventu ad vesperum capitulum 
Fratres scientes... 


Title of the temporale. 


Munich, Franciscan friary, Cod. St Anne 


Parchm., 361 fol., 175 X 115 mm. Central Italian handwriting, small but 
neat and regular characters of the second quarter of the 13th century; 50 long 
lines, 155 X 100mm. Rubrics in red; lombards and initials alternately in 
red and blue. A few later additions. 

Beneventan notation on a Guidonian stave; 4 dry-point lines with the 
usual coloured F and c lines; at the most ro staves to a page. 

Modern binding in red leather; tooling. 

This Franciscan noted choir breviary has been the object of several studies. 
P. Wagner®* consulted its notation and melodies; H. Felder,24 who gave a 
useful description, and E. Brunning” studied the rhythmical Office of St Fran- 
cis; E. Clop?* would appear to have seen the manuscript, since he quoted 
some rubrics; finally, A. Le Carou?’ took it as the basis of his study of the 
Franciscan liturgy. For all that, the actual content has remained unknown.”® 


22 T have not studied this manuscript personally but am indebted to the 
kindness of Signorina Sofia Bosisio, Monza, for its description. My attention 
has been drawn to this manuscript by a note in Baumer-Biron, ‘Histoire du 
bréviaire’ ii, 65, note 1. — Ant. F. Frisi, ‘Memorie storiche di Monza e sua 
Corte’ iii, Milan 1794, 181 f. dates the manuscript as from the 14th century. 
He also copied a few notes, written on the inside of the front cover, viz.: 
Die ut Martu d. 1. Stephanus de in Casate canonicus. Die x1 Martii d. p. Do- 
natus de Mordeto canonicus; and: 1495 adi xii di Martio ven[n]Jervo a Monza 
il illustrissimo Duca di Milano Ludovico Sforza culm] la sua Duchessa [= Bea- 
trice d’Este] et cum la marchisana di Mantua [= Isabella d’Este] quale ju 
accompagnata al castello di Trezo per andare a casa sua. 

#3 ‘Einfiihrung in die Gregorianischen Melodien ii. Neumenkunde,’ Leip- 
zig 1912, 305 ff. 

4 “Die liturgischen Reimofficien auf die hl. Franciscus und Antonius ge- 
dichtet und componiert durch Fr. Julian von Speier (f c. 1250),’ Freiburg 
(Sw.) 1901, 77 ff. 

25 “Giuliano da Spira e l’Officio ritmico di San Francesco’ in Note d’Archi- 
vio 1927, 145 ff. 

. 26 “S. Frangois et la liturgie de la Chapelle papale’ in AFH xix, 1926, 766, 
793- 
27 L’Office divin chez les Fréres Mineurs au xiii¢ siécle,’ Paris 1928, p. xi ff., 
xxii ff, 

8 In addition to the literature quoted, my knowledge of this manuscript 
is based upon personal but rather rapid notes, made in September 1938, on 
photographs of the kalendar, of fol. 5 and 229, and on some notes kindly 
provided by Father Bonnmann, O. F. M. Although the manuscript is preserved 
in a Franciscan friary, repeated appeals for more details in order to present 
an adequate description have been answered with ‘non possumus.’ 
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The manuscript was written after 1234; the name of St Dominic, canonised 
that year, is in the kalendar. Neither Felder?® nor Le Carou®® provide real 
evidence in favour of their dating of 1227—-9. They have not noticed the 
name of St Francis, occurring twice in the Commendation of the Dying (fol. 
6 ff.), nor did they know that the presence of his Office fixes the copying 
after 1231—2.%! 

Both Felder and Le Carou thought that the book came from Rome. The 
latter even held that it was written there. Their arguments are based upon 
the local Roman character of some feasts and rubrics. Felder stressed the 
importance given to the veneration of St Nicholas: the suffrage (fol. 56”), 
his name in the litany (fol. 155”) and his feast in the sanctorale (fol. 287°). 
Le Carou drew attention to the Dedications of St Michael (29. Sept.) and of 
the Roman basilicas of the Saviour and of St Peter and St Paul (9, 18 Nov.) 
as well as to the local rubric in the second vespers of St Peter & Paul. How- 
ever, all these local elements are proper to the ordinal of Innocent III and 
the books dependent upon it. In fact, the Munich manuscript is only one of 
the representatives of the early Franciscan breviary. 

A 14th-century addition in the kalendar on 21 August reads Dedicatio 
Ecclesie sci pangratij de secretarvio. Felder®* concluded that the book was used 
by the canons of the Lateran monastery to which St Pancras of the Sacristy 
belonged.*? He forgot, however, that the canons not only lived behind the 
Lateran but, as members of a widespread religious Order, also in Italy, Austria, 
Poland and Germany. A canon from Rome could have added this note in 
Lucca, Salzburg, Passau or who knows where. Granted that the note was 
made in Rome, there is still no need to invoke the canons of the Lateran. The 
manuscript is Franciscan and the note must have come from the pen of a 
friar, who had some relation with the canons. Already before 1230 friars were 
living in the vicinity of the Lateran basilica, probably within the confines of 
the parish®4 not as members of a community but as functionaries of the ba- 
silica and the papal court. They were among the pope’s penitentiaries, chap- 
lains and familiars.*® It seems that the manuscript was used by these friars. 
In their surroundings the addition had the significance of a real local feast. 
The pre-Haymonian breviary has no rubrics for such feasts. Haymo, however, 
noted that they were according to the usage of the court.%® 

Except for the Dedication just mentioned, there are very few other addi- 
tions in the kalendar which, each in itself, point to Rome. And yet, as a group, 
a good number of the earliest, clearly 13th-century entries indicate close 


RN OIEE Cone, tole SOR Fett. iit, 

31 Felder, op. cit., 78; Le Carou, op. cit., xiii; Wagner, op. cit., 305. 

32 Loc. cit. Le Carou, loc. cit., records it on the authority of Felder neglect- 
ing however to mention, as Felder did, that it is an addition. Neither of them 
give a date. 

33 For this church which was used as a kind of sacristy, see the ‘Ordo 
officiorum ecclesiae Lateranensis, ascribed to Bernard of Porto; ed. L. Fischer, 
Munich & Freising 1916, 47, no. 119; 51, no. 129; 58, no. 139; 136, no. 271. 

34 Chr. Huelsen, ‘Le chiese di Roma,’ Florence 1927, 130 ff., 200, no. 6; 
Mariano of Florence, ‘Itinerarium urbis Romae’; ed. E. Bulletti, Rome 1931, 

47. 35 L, Oliger, ‘I penitenzieri francescani,’ loc. cit., 12 ff., 7. 
$6 Vian Dijk, “Il carattere,’ loc. cit., 319'f. 
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connection with the Eternal City; 24 of them were taken from the kalendar 
of cardinal Orsini3? devised, in the fifties, for the local yet universal cult 
of the centre of Christendom. A further group of notes in a coarse hand 
was used in the first half of the 15th century: 


25 Febr. Hodie pater meus int[vavit] ad sanctum Jacopum et scum 
antonium. 1434, 

5 June. Consecrati[o] ecclesie stj Io[hannis ?], 

15 July. et indulgentia sca luce, 

26—7 Sept. 1429. Hodie sopplicatio musstiole sequiata, 

11 Dec. Hodia sequiata fuit supplicatio dnj baldasaris. 1435. 


The supplicatio of St Mustiola may perhaps point to Chiusi, south of 
Lake Trasimeno. The feast of St Liberatus, patron saint of Mugnano in the 
diocese of Bagnoregio, east of the Lake of Bolsena (2 May), seems to point 
to the same region.3* In conclusion: the book was written in central Italy; 
probably it was copied in the scriptorium of Assisi*® after the stress entailed 
in the supplying of the provinces with liturgical books. Thence it was brought 
to Rome. Later still it was used in a friary somewhere on the border between 
the provinces of Rome and Tuscany. 

Meanwhile this manuscript is no direct copy of the prototype. The lesson 
for matins are grouped together into a separate lectionary. In the history of 
the breviary this was not unusual. In the tradition of the Franciscan books 
it points to private interference which cannot be traced for lack of contem- 
porary material. 


fol. 1°"—5”. Kalendar much worn, many additional entries faded; 
published by Le Carou*! without the additions. 


fol. 5”. Hic incipit tabula (anni. domini. m. cc. xx. vii.) ... 
Aureus hac arte. numerus formate aperte. 
sn [23° VETSUS |i s 


37 Van Dijk, ‘Three manuscripts,’ loc. cit. 

38 24 Jan., Timothei epi et mr.; 27 Jan., lohannis chrysostimi epi; 7 Febr., 
Ugonis epi et conf.; 16 Febr., Iuliane virg.; 17 Febr., Constantie virg.; 1 March, 
Erculani mr et epi (also 7 Nov.); 10 June, Olive virg.; 14 July, Margarite 
virg. et mr. (usually 20 July); 19 July, Matine [= Marine] virg.; 20 July, 
Brandani epi et conf. (usually 7 May); 31 July, Germani epi et conf.; 19 Aug., 
Magni conf. 19 Sept., lanuarii faustini [= Festi] & Desiderii; 8 Oct., Reparate 
virg. et mr.; 12 Oct., Cassii epi et conf.; 19 Oct.; Maximi mr.; 31 Oct., Quin- 
tini mr.; 3 Nov., Ylarii epi et conf.; 5 Nov., Malachie epi et conf.; 21 Nov., 
Gelasii pp et mr.; 3 Dec., Iasonis & Mauri mr.; 7 Dec., Savini epi; 8 Dec., 
Conceptio b. Marie; 9 Dec., Zenonis epi et conf. 

%® Difficult to explain are: 29 Jan.: Guilielmi epi et conf., Savine virg. 
et mart., the latter from Milan-Lodi; 24 Jan. Severiani epi et mr., of Mende ? 

=) Sexy, 25ers 

“1 Op. cit., 153 ff. The grading of the feasts is added by Le Carou and 
unreliable. For instance, loc. cit., 160, Michaelmass is given as a double feast. 
The Ordo lateranensis, ed. cit., 155, has it with the rank of 9 lessons. In the 
pre-Haymonian books it is not in the list of double feasts; see O fol. 79v>, 
C fol. rxva, etc. The Ovdo breviarii has a rubric supposing it to be a non- 
duplex. The Chapter of 1269 prescribed the rite indicated by Le Carou. 
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Tali quippe modo. describitur aureus ordo. 


Easter table with versus; see C fol. 2". The date is added.‘ 


fol. 6"—11". Ordo minorum fratrum secundum consuetudinem Ro- 
mane ecclesie ad visitandum infirmum. In primis pulsetur campana 


parvula et fratres qui possunt .. . Et post hec stuppa proiciatur in ignem. 
Ordo ad communicandum infirmum. In primis pulsetur campana 
parvula et fratres qui possunt ... ad remedium sempiternum. per eumdem 


Christum dominum nostrum. amen. 

Ordo commendationis anime.Primum fiant letanie in hunc modum. 
Kyrieleison ... pietatis absterge. Per. 

[Incipit officium defunctorum]... flexis genibus cum psalmis et 
orationibus. 

In die depositionis defuncti. Oracio. Deus cui proprium est... Item 
alia oracio in die depositionis... In die tercij septimi trecesimi... 

In benedicionibus. /// 


Pre-Haymonian ritual for the Last Sacraments; see C fol. ccvt>.43 In the 
first order the last rubric has been cancelled, in the second the word Christum; 
the third order is followed by the Office of the dead; see O fol. 80*. The last 
prayers are faded; at the end some erasures. For the blessings see fol. 229. 


fol. r2°—153". Ad honorem omnipotentis dei et beate virginis. In- 
cipit breviarium ordinis minorum fratrum secundum consuetudinem 
sancte romane ecclesie. alleluia. alleluia. alleluia. Sabbato de adventu 
ad vesperum. Capitulum Fratres scientes... 

Temporale as in the breviaries of Assisi but without the lessons. 


fol. 153'—220”. Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum... 


Sanctorale, followed by the Common of the Saints. 


fol. 220’—226". Venite exultemus... Te deum laudamus... non 
confundar in eternum. Te decet laus te decet hymnus. trbt gloria eterna deo 
patri et filio cum sancto spiritu in secula seculorum. 

Ten different tones for the invitatorium psalm Venite exultemus at matins; 
the Te deum ends with the uncommon doxology as quoted; musical notations 
erased. 

fol. 227'—228". Incipit officium beate Marie virginis secundum 
consuetudinem romane curie quod celebratur ad vesperas sabbati... 


Office of the Virgin; see O fol. 78¥?. 


42 FS vili, 1948, 41, 353. 
22> 5 OC a Clb pg O2r 
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fol. 228’—229". Duplex officium facimus... et basilicarum Petri 
et Pauli. 


List of double feasts; see O fol. 79¥>. 


fol. 229°. Incipit officium de benedictione mense secundum consuetu- 
dinem romane curie. In cena domini. feria. v. Initio cene... dicitur in 
cena omni tempore. 


Grace before and after meals;44 see O fol. 808. 


fol. 229. In benedictionibus. In dominicis diebus absolutio Exaudi 
domine... Benedictione perpetua... De sede matestatis benedicat nos... 
In virtute sancti spiritus... 

[Absolutio.] Ipsius pietas et misericordia... De supernis celorum 
benedicat nos... Spiritus sancti gratia... Ignem sut amons... 

[Absolutio.] A vinculis peccatorum nostrorum... Verba sancti evan- 
gelit doceat nos... Ad societatem civium supernorum... Verba sacre 
lectionis confirmet christus... Sancti evangeli lectio sit nobis... 

feria ij. Ad gaudia paradisi... Vias vite aperiat... (Virtus divina 
nos protegat... Adiutor et protector...) Suis benedictionibus... A 
malis omnibus... 

feria 1ij. Celestem benedictionem... Dextera superna... Omnipotens 
deus fortis... 

feria v. Divinum auxilium... Umegenitus der filius... Deus ||| 

feria vj. Filius det patris ... Benedicat nos christus ... Filius det vivi... 

Sabbato. Ab omnibus vitits et peccatis... Christus rex regum... 
A cunctis malis... Filius Marie virgins... 

In festivitatibus. Cuius festum colimus ... Sancti illius intercessione 
... Sancti illius precibus ... Sancti illius meritis ...Gaudia sanctorum... 
Illuminet dominus vultum suum... Per hanc sacram sollemnitatem .. . 
(Ille nos benedicat in terris...) Immensa det pietas... 

In sancte Marie. A pereunte via... Cum celert palma... Nos genitrix 
lucis... Mente deo grata... Adiuvet mater... Oscula lac mamilla... 
Virginea dextra... 

(In primo nocturno. Benedictione perpetua... accendat christus in 
mentibus nostris.) 

Series of absolutions and blessings at matins, arranged according to the 
days of the week (Wednesday missing) and followed by an addition; see H 


fol. 179"*. The additions in the first series are by the scribe himself. For the 
second series see also fol. 6'—11¥. 


44 See FS xiv, 234. Loc. cit., 227, no. 8 should be added. 
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fol. 230°—281". Lectio. j. Visio Ysate filii Amos... 
Lessons of the temporale; see fol. 12". 


fol. 281’—285”. In festo sancti Francisci. Ad vesperas ant. Franciscus 
vw catholicus... quibus es coniunctus. canticum Magnificat. (Sancte 
Francisce proper... Salve sancte pater... Decus morum dux minorum...) 


Office of St Francis; additions at the end, made, in all probability, by 
the scribe himself in conformity with the Ordo breviarii; see fol. 322°. 


fol. 286"—321”. Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum... 


Lessons of the sanctorale. 


fol. 322°—329”. Incipit ymnarium per totum annum... Proles de 
celo... In celesti collegio... Plaude turba... 


Hymnal of the Propers and the Common, followed by 3 hymns for the 
Office of St Francis, the hymn of the second vespers (Decus morum) being 
added at the end of the Office; see fol. 281.45 


fol. 330°—353”. Ferial psalter; antiphons and the first verses of 
each psalm with their musical cues. On fol. 353’—355” are a troped 
Kyrie (Fons bonitatis) and a Gloria. 


fol. 355”.—361”. Lessons for the Common of the Saints. 


Naples, biblioteca nazionale, vi. E. 20 


Parchm., 429 fol. in quires of 10 folios, 200 x 155 mm., 2 fol. missing 
after fol. 397. An original foliation of Roman figures on the versos has dis- 
appeared in many places.*® 

Central Italian handwriting of the 3rd quarter of the 13th century; 2 col. 
of 34 lines, 155 x 108mm. Rubrics in red, lombards and initials alternately 
in red and blue, and flourished; some 14th-century additions. 

Beneventan notation as in the Assisi breviaries and the Codex St Anne; 
some additions in a heavy square notation on staves of 4 lines. 

Bound in dark leather on wooden boards; 5 brass bosses and 2 claps.*’ 

The 14th-century appendix (fol. 416 ff.) and additions in the kalendar, 
the text of which has been worn by continuous use, reveal that the manuscript 
was used in the Franciscan friary of Troja (between Foggia and Benevento) 
in Apulia. In addition to the feasts of 


St Constantius, bishop of Perugia (29 Jan.),4* 
St Sabinus, bishop of Canosa-di-Puglio (9 Febr.),*® 


SDE See maDOVe mpiOS fyallOLeo: 

46 In a breviary this numbering is unusual for those days. It seems to 
have been inspired by that of the Franciscan gradual, compiled about 1255—7. 

47 T am obliged to Father L. Brinkhoff for many notes on this manuscript. 
See also R. Arnese, ‘Un breviario francescano del s. xiii di Napoli’ in Mis- 
cellanea francescana 1, 1950, 248 ff. 48 MR 4o. 49 MR 56. 
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St Peregrine, bishop of Terni (16 May),°° 

St Humphrey (Onuphrius) the Great, monk of Thebes (11 June),** 
whose cult was rather general in central and southern Italy, there are the 
regional feasts of 

St Pamphilius, bishop of Valva and Sulmona (28 April),*? 

St Modestus, Roman martyr, whose relics were in Benevento (2 Oct.),** 

St Renatus, bishop of Sorrento (6 Oct.),®# 


and the local feasts of the patron saints of Troja and the nearby Bovino: 


St Secundinus bishop (11 Febr.), St Anastasius bishop (12 Sept.),°* 
Translation of Sts Eleutherius, Pontianus & Anastasius (19 July),*® 
St Mark, bishop of Lucera, patron of Bovino (9 Oct.).®? 


The manuscript has been consulted by E. Clop;°* its appendix of Francis- 
can Offices (fol. 397%» ff.) is described by M. Bihl,*® whose opinion that the 
book was written in Apulia, perhaps even in the friary of Troja,®° is not 
justified by the content. This breviary can be regarded as a portable version 
of the Assisi manuscripts, 693 and 694. Yet for its double content of text and 
music it is a choir breviary and unmistakably of pre-Haymonian origin. The 
Franciscan Offices, added either by the scribe or copied by him from his 
exemplar, were completed later on with local Offices of Troja. 

fol. 1**—225". Ad onorem omnipotentis dei et beatissime virginis. 
Incipit breviarium ordinis minorum fratrum secundum consuetudinem 
romane ecclesie. Alleluia. alleluia. alleluia. Sabbato de adventu ad 
vesperas capitulum Fratres scientes ... magnum nomen meum tn gentibus 
dicitt dominus exercituum. 


Temporale; see Assisi, bibl. com., 694, fol. 17. 


fol. 225". In omnibus festivitatibus que in sabbatis veniunt... et 
in tertio nonas eiusdem mensis incipiunt. 

General rubrics of the breviary and missal; see O fol. 51°; Assisi, bibl. 
com., 693, fol. 238, etc. 

fol. 225"°—226". Adventus domini celebratur ubicumque. .. scilicet 
O sapientia. 

Addition; general rubrics of the Ordo breviarii, see H fol. 125'*, written in 


black in 2 col. of 41—2 lines, and followed by an almost illegible Tabula de 
dominicis que veniunt post penthecosten; see H fol. 92’. 


°° In MR tor there is, on this date, the feast of St Peregrine of Auxerre. 
For the difficulties in locating the various saints of this name see D. Mallardo 


in Ephem. liturg. lix, 1945, 260. 51 MR 235: 12 June. 52 MR 161. 
£2 Mik 60712 Bebrss Aso, Oct.4,0325 41 
54 Not in MR; BHL 7175. 55 For Secundinus see BHL 7554. 


56 Neither in MR nor in BHL; see ASS, April iii, 493>. 

5? Not in MR; BHL 5301:14 June. — Cod.: S. Marci de bovino. 
BS. “S. Hrancois,’ loc. cit}, 76755706) 

6? In APH xxi, 1928) 242 ff: 60, Loc scitjeoaa: 
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fol. 227°—255". [Ant.] Servite domino in timore... [ps.] Beatus 
viy qui... saluus esse non poterit. 


Ferial psalter; antiphons with musical notation. 

fol. 255’—256". Originally blank; additions of psalm tones in square 
notation and a rubric /// [Notandum quod] ab octava pentecostes usque adven- 
tum... vel in commemorationibus faciendis, written in the handwriting of 
fol. 225 f.; see H fol. 92%, and above, fol. 225 ff. 

fol. 257"°—352”". Incipiunt festivitates per totum annum. in festo 
sancti Saturnini ad vesperum capitulum. hymnus et antiphona ad 
magnificat... In festo s. Grisochoni Rome natalis s.Grisochoni martiris . . . 
intercessione liberemur. per. 

Sanctorale; see Assisi, bibl. com. 693, fol. 240°. 

fol. 352"°—385". In festo unius apostoli sive plurimorum... 

Common of the Saints. 

fol. 385"—388". Incipit offictum pro defunctis... 

Office of the dead; see O fol. 80". 


fol. 388’—389". Incipit officium de benedictione mense secundum 
consuetudinem romane curie... 

Grace before and after meals; see O fol. 80%#.% 

fol. 389°—390". Incipit officitum beate Marie virginis secundum 
consuetudinem Romane curie quod celebratur a vesperis sabbati primi 
post pentecosten... 

Office of the Virgin, followed by the list of double feasts; see O 78%8*—79¥». 

fol. 390°—397". Incipit hymnarium per totum annum in dominicis 
diebus a calendis octobris usque ad adventum domini. Et ab octava 
epyphanie... Primo dierum omnium... 

Hymnal arranged according to the Propers and the Common, preceded 
by the Sunday hymns during the year; no Franciscan saints. 

fol. 397°°—404"”. Ant. Franciscus vir catholicus... lectio .iv. In 
mense autem sexto... 


Office of St Francis, incomplete because of 2 leaves missing, containing 
also a portion of the so called Legenda Umbra.® Like elsewhere, ® the hymn 
Decus morum is not in its place; it is at the end of the Office, after the antiphon 
for the commemoration during the octave, fol. 402v"—403". 


81 See above, p. 72, note 44. 

62 Ed. M. Bihl in AFH xxi, 1928, 245 ff.; see also AFH xxvili, 1935, 3 ff., 
and AF x, p. lvuiff., 543 ff. 

88 See above, p. 63f., note g. 
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fol. 405"—409". Regnante Maxentio filio Maximiani augusti.. .%4 


Addition; lessons and collect for the Office of St Catherine of Alexandria, 
as prescribed by the Ordo breviarii; the legend written by another scribe; see 
C fol. 2657*. 


fol. 409°°—411". In vigilia sancte Clare ant. Iam sancte Clare clari- 
tas... lectio prima de eius ortu. Ammirabilis femina Clara vocabulo et 
virtute... cum gaudio remeavit. 


Addition; Office and g lessons of St Clare. For the Office see Besancon, 
bibl. mun., 58, fol. 605%»; the lessons from the legend of Celano.® 


ra 


fol. 411—413™. In vigilia sancte Elysabeth. ad vesperas ant. 
Letare germania...* lectio prima Vas admirabile opus excelst... 


Addition; Office and 9 lessons of St Elisabeth; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 
5S OlsOoNe 


fol. 413"—415”*. In vigilia sancti Antoni. ad vesperas ant. Gaudeat 
ecclesia... lectio prima. In hyspant[1]s civitate Ulysbona que ad occiden- 
talem vegnt portugalie plagam... 


Addition; Office and 9 lessons of St Anthony of Padua; see Besancon, 
bibl. mun., 58, fol. 6297. 


fol. 415—416. In festo sancti Dominici de ordine predicatorum. 
Oratio Deus qui ecclesiam... meritis et exemplis... lectio .j. Beatus 
Dominicus predicatorum dux... 


Addition; collect and lessons of St Dominic, in accordance with the Ordo 
breviarti; see Besangon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 608°. 


fol. 416’—419”. In repositione sanctarum reliquiarum... In s. Pon- 
tiani pape et martiris... In s. Secundini episcopi troyani... In trans- 
latione ss. Heleutherii. Pontiani & Anastasii... 


Addition; Offices of local saints. 


fol. 420°—426". Venite exultemus domino... Te deum laudamus ... 


See Chicago, Newberry Libr., 23817, fol. 253%’, and Munich, cod. St Anne, 
fol. 220”. 


fol. 427°—429". Kalendar; see above. Several additions of local 
character are illegible. 


64 BHL 1659; see Bihl in AFH xxi, 242. 

65 BHL 1815; see van Dijk, ‘Il culto di S. Chiara,’ loc. cit., 100 f. 

66 Chevalier, 10059; ed. D. Henniges in Franziskanische Studien vi, 1919, 
201 ff,,7see> APH xiv, 1ozi4 3575) 401: 
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Padua, biblioteca capitolare, A 66. 


Parchm.; fol. not numbered, 154 x 103 mm., often damaged by prolonged 
use. 

Neat, regular French handwriting, 2 col. of 31 lines, 107 x 72 mm., from 
the 3rd quarter of the 13th century, possibly from 1260—7o; see presently. 
Fine initials in red and blue with birds and grotesques; miniatures in various 
colours, mainly blue; rubrics in black and red underlined. 

Original binding in half leather and wooden boards, 152 X 105 mm., 
front cover broken. 

In the Confiteor the name of St Francis is added in conformity with a 
statute of the Chapter of 1260;’ in the kalendar the feasts of the Four Doctors 
and St Michael in Septemberwere originally given as semi-doubles which is 
in accordance with the period 1260—g.°° The lessons for the Nativity of St 
Francis (4 Oct.) are taken from St Bonaventure’s legends but from the collect 
in the first vespers, the Office was removed by the scribe, either during the 
copying of the quires or just before the manuscript was bound. It was rewritten 
on 3 new leaves, the lessons following the Office. For the feast of the Trans- 
lation 4 new sheets were added, 2 are stuck on small rims of the inner margins 
of the preceding leaves, the 2 others being the centre of a quire. All these 
details point to the years following the publication of St Bonaventure’s le- 
gends of St Francis in 1263; see the introduction to Besan¢on, bibl. mun., 58.°® 
Moreover, in the kalendar the name of St Bibiana (2 Dec.) lacks the addition 
et martyris, prescribed by a Chapter of about 1266—9,.”° 

Early in the 14th century the manuscript was still in the south of France; 
the addition of the feast of St Aurelian, bishop of Arles (16 June),’4 dates 
from this time. So does a table ‘A trouver la letre de la primation de la lune 
selone le novel kalandrier,’ added shortly after 1310. The book was brought 
to Padua possibly by Francesco of Valmontone, who, as a canon of Sens, 
became vicar general of Padua (21 Febr. 1334)?" and presented to the Chapter 
a missal written for cardinal John Cholet (d. 1293) with an epistolary and 
evangeliary to match.’® The liturgy according to the papal court was introduc- 
ed into the church of Padua before or shortly after the arrival of bishop 
Hildebrandinus, who came from Avignon in 1332.74 The manuscript is not 


8? Van Dijk, ‘The ordinals of Haymo,’ appendix, stat. iii, no. 7; AFH 
lil, 504, no. 20. 

68 Op. cit., stat. iii, no. 3; stat. vii, no. 1; AFH, loc. cit., no. 18, MF xxxv, 
1935, 235- ‘ 

69 See E'S xiv, 1954, 258 f. 

70 ‘The ordinals of Haymo,’ appendix, stat. v, no. 8. 

71 MR 240. 

72 F. S, Dondi Orologio, ‘Serie cronologico-istorica dei canonici di Padova,’ 
Padua 1805, 212. 

73 The latter was lost in 1407—72, the other volumes are still preserved 
in the Chapter library: the missal D 34, the epistolary C 47. The set was 
probably among the books which, after the cardinal’s death, were sold for 
the benefit of poor students; see his testament in F. Duchesne, ‘Histoire de 
tous les cardinaux frangois de naissance ou qui ont esté promues au cardinalat,’ 
Paris 1660, 294 ff. 

74 He noted in the kalendar of his missal, bibl. capitolare, B 26: 2 Idus 
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mentioned in the inventory of the Chapter drawn up in 1350 but it may have 
been used, at the time, either by the vicar general himself or by another canon. 
Rules pro pasca invenienda, added in the kalendar and dated 1412 (April), 
were written by an Italian hand. 


The breviary is, on the whole, in accordance with the Ordo breviarit. Se- 
veral of its rubrics, however, are missing. The order of grace and the rubrics 
in the ritual for the Last Sacraments were reduced to a minimum. The latter, 
however, was clearly copied from a pre-Haymonian exemplar and even the 
breviary itself contains several shorter rubrics derived from the pre-Haymonian 
prototypes. Hence the book must have been the result of a private adaptation 
for strictly personal use. The corrections, moreover, in the Office of St Francis, 
the rubrics for the hymns of his Office, the combination of Haymonian and 
pre-Haymonian elements and the French origin both of this manuscript and 
that of Besangon (bibl. mun., 58) show how in the years following the publica- 
tion of the new breviary (1260), the friars of SE. France arranged themselves 
with the ancient books, the Ordo breviavit and copies of circulating legends 
and Offices. — R. Zanocco, ‘L’Officio di sant’ Antonio nei codici della Capi- 
tolare di Padova’ in Venezie francescane i, 1932, 231 ff. 


In nomine domini. [I]ncipit ordo breviarii fr[atrum] minorum se- 
cundum consuetudinem romane curie. In primo sabbato... 


Temporale according to the Ordo breviarii; see H fol. 1287». 


In festo sancte trinitatis ad vesperas ant. Gloria tibi trinitas... 


Office of the holy Trinity.7® 
Adventus domini celebratur ubicumque... scilicet O sapzentia. 


General rubrics of the Ordo breviarii; see H fol. 125™*. Among the double 
feasts, loc. cit., no. 22, is the name of St Clare; among the octaves, loc. cit., 
no, 23, the Nativity of the Virgin is missing, even though it is mentioned in 
a rubric of the sanctorale. The rubrics are followed by the Common of the 
Dedication. 


Kalendar with many additions of north Italian feasts, as observed 
at Padua. They are the same as those in the kalendar of the breviary 
B 54 in the same library. 


Sept. meccxxxij vecesst de Curia in Avenione veniens versus Paduam, and: 
v Idus Nov. mceccxxxiy Intravi civitatem Paduanam. — Lectionaries of the 
Curial liturgy were already in use as Libri novi, before Hildebrandinus arrived; 
see catalogue of the library, 62 ff., 64, 66; see 119. On the other hand, in the 
years 1336 and 1337 three payments were made occasione libvorum factorum 
de novo secundum ritum ecclesie Romane; see Orologio, ‘Dissertazione sopra 
li riti, disciplina, costumanze della chiesa di Padova fine al secolo xiv,’ Padua 
I816, Io. 

76 See van Dijk, ‘Feasts of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the thirteenth-century 
Roman Liturgy’ in AFH xlviii, 1955, 454, note 1. 
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Ferial psalter with canticles, Pater, Credo and Quicumque, followed 
by the litany of the Haymonian breviary. 


Incipit hymnarium per totum annum... 


Hymnal of the Propers and the Common with the hymns of St Francis 
and St Anthony in their proper places. In the titles of the hymns of St Francis 
the autors are mentioned; see Chicago, Newberry Libr., 23817, notes to fol. 
144th__2r5vb, 

In anno in quo nativitas domini venerit in dominica. fac sicut in 
sequenti tabula continetur... 


Addition; shortened version of the Parisian Table; see H fol. 126". 


Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per anni circulum. In sancti Satur- 
chet an 

Sanctorale; see H fol. 152%*. The lessons of the feast of St Anthony are 
Inhyspaniis civitate Ulixbona, see Besancon, bibl. mun. 58., fol. 629", those for 
St Clare (no Office) Admirabilis femina Clara vocabulo et virtute, see Naples, 
bibl. nazion., vi. E. 20, fol. 409°, those for St Elizabeth Beata Helisabeth dei 
famula puerilibus adhuc annis sancto spiritu inflammata... nobis tanta in 
tervis dona confero.”® 

In natalitiis apostolorum... exterius non queramus. Officium 
dedicationis require inter temporale et [proprium] sanctorum post 
rubricas generales. Explicit sanctorale. 


Common of the Saints; see H fol. 163¥>. 
Incipit ordo offitii beate virginis. Notandum quod officium virginis... 
Office of Our Lady; see H fol. 165'*; only a few rubrics. 


In agenda mortuorum. Ad matutinas absolute incipitur invita- 
torium... 

Office of the dead; see H fol. 166%"; vespers at the end. 

Incipit ordo ad benedicendam [mensam] per totum annum exceptis 
temporibus inferius scriptis in primo prandio ad prandium Oculi omnium.. 

Grace, shortened; see H fol. 167%°. 


Ordo fratrum minorum secundum consuetudinem romane curie vel 
ecclesie ad visitandum infirmum. Dicat primo Miserere post[ea] dicat 


Pax huic domui et aspergat... post hec stupa proiciatur in ignem. 
Ordo ad communicandum infirmum. Sacerdos eat ad corpus egroti 
dicendo ps. Miserere mei... ad remedium sempiternum. per christum 


dominum nostrum. 


76 Not in BHL; g lessons. 
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Ordo commendationis anime. primo letanie hoc modo. letanie 
Kyrineleyson ... 


Pre-Haymonian ritual for the Last Sacraments, shortened; see C fol ccv™>: 
The script is slightly different. 


Exorcismus salis... exorcismus aque... [expl.] oratio Exaudi nos 
domine sancte pater... 


Blessing and sprinkling of holy water, followed by an addition of the 
chapter Office of prime. 


A trouver la letre de la primation de la lune selone le novel kalan- 
drier. Se volez savoir les primations de la lune per le novel kalendr[iJer 
querez en la ligne ci devant m. ccc. et x. si la complissez et le faites 
ygaul... En la si seyme sunt /// 


Addition; see above. The same hand continues: 


Incipit officium de miraculo nivis ad vesperas ant. Dum esset... 
Incipit offictum de corpore Christi ad vesperas ant. Sacerdos... 
In festo sancte Clare sequuntur antiphone. responsoria. hymni. 
lectiones require in loco suo. et in primis vesperis ant. Jam sancte Clare... 


For the Offices of the Snows and Corpus Christi see Besancon, bibl. mun., 
58, fol. 6047# and 580", for that of St Clare see the sanctorale. This Office is 
followed by 6 leaves with later additions of the blessings at matins, see C 
fol. 264%, and some collects from the Common. 


Padua, biblioteca universitaria, 1043. 


Parchm. and paper; 218 X 150mm. Paper leaves written in long lines 
and numbered (1)—(20), precede the original part which was completed with 
3 sections of paper leaves. Their modern foliation (here given in brackets) 
continues the more ancient numbering of the original in this manner: 44—127, 
(128)—(140), 140—174, (175)—(226), 199 —222, (223)—(290). The subsequent 
49 parchment leaves are not numbered and contain the original kalendar, 
the psalter and the hymnal. The manuscript ends with an addition of 32 
parchment leaves, numbered 263—295, and a quire of 6 folios, numbered 
2290—234. 

The handwriting of the original 192 folios (44—127, 140—74, 199—222, 
-++ 49 fol.) is in 2 col. of 41 lines, 177 X 114 mm., and of a sharp, compact 
Square Gothic type which normally is regarded as dating from the second 
half of the 13th century. It has no relation with the contemporary north 
Italian scripts. Constant use is made of the spelling mangnus, angnus, rengnavit, 
singnum, etc.?’ I have been unable to identify the script on merely palaeo- 
graphical grounds; geographical details are provided by the sanctorale and 


” As in the Franciscan capitulary in the same library, shelf-marked 1883, 
written in the neighbourhood of Lake Garda. 
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the kalendar; see below. Rubrics in this part either red or black; in the latter 
case they are red underlined; lombards alternately in red and blue with 
flourishes in red, blue and green. The paper additions of the late 15th or early 
16th century are in a coarse and careless bastarda; the parchment folios 
263—95 in a regular 15th-century style; the last quire in a current late 14th- 
century script. All these additions are Italian. 

Modern binding (1943) in half leather on wooden boards; a clasp; 237 X 
154mm. 

According to the written catalogue of the library the manuscript came 
from the Austin friary of Padua (Gli Eremitani). Austin Friars, in fact, wrote 
the 15th-century antiphons and suffrages of St Jerome, St Augustine, St Ni- 
cholas of Tolentino and St Monica; fol. (285%). Yet, the last quire is of un- 
mistakably Franciscan origin. The numbering of these leaves (fol. 263 ff.) 
pre-supposes a parchment section, numbered 223—62, now substituted by 
the papers (223)—(290). The breviary, therefore, was previously used by 
Franciscans. The whole came into the hands of the Austin Friars and, when 
these had lost some of the original quires, they completed the remaining 
portion with the paper sections. The Augustinians also cancelled in the Francis- 
can addition the words fratrum minorum (fol. 290°") and added general rubrics 
(fol. 292 ff.) in which the name of St Francis does not occur. 

Meanwhile, this pre-Haymonian breviary was not written for Franciscans. 
Instead of a proper Office of St Francis in the sanctorale there is, fol. 216¥4, 
a short rubric with Benedictus and Magnificat antiphons which in Haymo’s 
Ordo breviaru are reserved for the octave. No Franciscan would have made 
this choice, ignoring the existence of a proper Office. In fact, the same rubric 
also occurs in the 13th-century ordinal of the cathedral at Padua.?*® The 
breviary then could have been written for a secular church in this city or for 
an Augustinian community there. 

However, the origin and history of the book is complicated by the highly 
interesting kalendar which has no relation with the sanctorale and was of 
little use either to the Austin Friars or the Friars Minor. In fact, the latter 
made many erasures and a few new entries, such as the feasts of St Clare, 
St Louis, St Bernardine, St Elzear and perhaps the exceptional feast of 
Michelina Metelli (19 June), a tertiary of Pesaro who died in 1356.7 The 
greater part of the additions can be distinguished into2 main groups, i. e. 
feasts from the Middle East and from northern Italy. The latter are to be 
found in the triangle Genoa-Trento-Rimini, the centre of which is Venice 
rather than Padua: 


St Syrus, bishop (10 June) either of Genoa (z9 June), of Pavia (9 Dec.),*° 
or the patron saint of San Siro near Padua (31 Aug.),** 

St Juvenalis, bishop of Narni, patron saint of Fossano (4 May),*? 

St Alexander, bishop of Fiesole, who died at Pavia (6 June),** 


78 Padua, bibl. capitolare, fol. 14ov. 

79 Not in MR; see BHL 5957 and the Martyrologium Franciscanum. 
80 MR 261, 393, 574. 81 ASS, Aug. vi, 652. 

82 MR 170: 3 May. This entry may be original in this kalendar. 

83 MR 226; perhaps original. 
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St Julianus, martyr of Novara (7 Jan.),*4 

St Vigilius, bishop and martyr of Trento (25 June),®® 

Sts Cantius, Cantianus & Cantianilla, martyrs of Aquileia (3 Sept.), 
Sts Hermagoras & Fortunatus, martyrs of Aquileia (12 July),*’ 
St Euphemia (Dorothea, Tecla & Erasma) of Aquileia (3 Sept.),%* 
St Severus, bishop of Ravenna (1 Febr.),°°® 

St Fusca, virgin of Ravenna (13 Febr.),%° 

St Demetrius, martyr of Thessaly, cult at Ravenna (26 Oct.),* 
St Julianus, martyr of Rimini (22 June),% 

St Mercurialis, bishop of Forli (30 April),%* 

St Vitalis & Agricola, martyrs of Bologna (4 Nov.),* 

St Sabinus, bishop of Faenza (7 Dec.),®® 

St Homobonus, confessor of Cremona (13 Nov.).%® 


86 


Especially venerated at Venice were also: 


St Heliodorus, bishop of Altino (3 July),®’ 
St Liberalis, bishop of Altino (27 April),*® 
St Paternianus, bishop of Faenza (10 July),°® 


as well as the very local feasts of 


St Mark, evangelist; Translation (31 Jan.),1°° Deposition (25 June) and 
Dedication (8 Oct.),+% 

St Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem (18 Febr.),1% 

St Isidore, martyr; Translation (16 April) and Nativity (14 May), 

St Marina, virgin; Translation (17 July),1% 

St Nicholas, bishop; Translation (30 May).1° 


To Padua point directly: 


St Justina, patron saint of Padua (and Venice) (7 Oct.);*°* Dedication 
(8 Oct.), 
St Prosdocimus, patron saint of Padua (7 Nov.).19 


A similar list can be composed with additions of feasts originating in the 
middle East, beginning at Sinope in the north of Africa all along the Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Smyrna, Constantinople, as far as 
Saloniki, where St Demetrius, already mentioned, is the patron saint of the 
city and province of Thessaly. In this group too there are a few feasts which 
occur constantly in the later kalendars of Padua and Venice: St Demetrius 
is one, St Polychronius, bishop of Babylon (17 Febr.), Victorinus and Victor, 


CAONER S10: 85 MR 256: 26 June. SONU 207: 

STOR 83° See VER 78: 89 MR 44. SOOVIRS Ore 

%1 MR 441: 8 Oct., Roman feast; 29 Oct. Greek feast. 

%2 Not in MR; see BHL 4537. MS.: Juliani mart. de asimino. 

93 MR 203: 23 May. 94 MR 490. 

°5 MR 609; BHL 7451: 7 and 30 Dec. 96 MR 520. 

97 MR 268. 88 Not in MR; see BHL 4905. oe MR 284-522) July. 

BUC Me ASe 101 ASS, April iii, 352. 

102 MR 68 and BHL 7951: bishop and martyr. MS.: confessoris. 

108 MR 190: 15 May. The relics of Isidore of Chois were brought to Venice 
in 1525. 

POS MIR 203: 105 ASS) May vals 235; 106 MR 440, 197 MR sor f. 
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martyrs of Egypt (25 Febr.) are others. Yet, as a whole this list cannot be 
regarded as the result of international relations which Padua could possibly have 
had because of nearby Venice. And neither the Austin Friars of Padua nor their 
community in Venice would have been likely to have such a world-wide devo- 
tion. The Italian feasts may be the result of the period during which they 
used the book in these cities, those of the Middle East, or at least a part of 
them, were added in a time when the kalendar was used on the other side 
of the Adriatic Sea. In fact, there is in the original a group of saints, venerated 
along an almost horizontal line from Venice towards the East: 


St Maximus, bishop and martyr of Cittanuova, cult in Laibach and 
Udine (29 May), 

St Iuventius (Inventius or Eventius), bishop of Pavia born in Aquileia, 
cult in the diocese of Udine (12 Sept.),1°9 

St Eleutherius, bishop of Illyria, martyred with his mother Anthia; 
patron saints of Parenzo and Pola (18 April),1° 

St Quirinus, bishop and martyr of Sissek, venerated in Bosnia (4 June),14 

St Muntanus (Montanus), martyr of Sirmium (Mitrovitz) (26 March),1” 

St Concessus (with companions) martyr; cult in Sirmium (8 April),18 

Sts Seven Virgins of Sirmium (9 April),114 

St Timothy, martyr of Sirmium (15 May),1%> 

St Hermogenes, martyr of Sirmium (12 Dec.).118 


It will be extremely difficult to decide whether the breviary was actually 
written in this region. But if it is true that in akalendar ecclesiastical and 
political connections are, as it were, centralized, one may point to the feasts of 


Sts Charisius and Leo, martyrs of Corinthe (15 April),1!’ 
St Fantinus, abbot, cult all over Greece (31 Juli),4® 
St Rufus, martyr of Philippi in Macedonia (16 Dec.),™° 


which originate south of the line Istria-Upper Bosnia. A group of Austrian 
and Bavarian saints complete the northern part of a large circle which in- 
cludes even France and southern Italy. 


fol. (1")—(8”). Incipiunt rubrice [nove] et earum [de] clarationes et 
additiones (?) que defectuose in libris reperiuntur. De mense decembris. 
Sciendum est in primis quod nulla ystoria propria vocatur. nisi habeat 
ix. lectiones... ad adventum domini exclusive. 

fol. (8Y)—(9”). Hec est rubrica omnium festivitatum tocius anni. Item 
nota quod omnes festivitates tocius anni dividuntur in tres partes 
principales... per decretum Calixti pape tercii. 


108 Not to be identified with the bishop of Verona, whose feast occurs the 


same day in MR 215. 109 MR 393. n0 MR 144. AS WUE, Dey, 
LAM Eis) 118 MR 130: 8 and g April. IS MOR ng i 
115 Not in MR; see ASS, May ii, 455 f. TEE WU RS Gy7KOy 


17 MR 139 f.: 16 April. 118 MR 370: 30 Aug. 119 MR 591: 18 Dec. 
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fol. (g’)—(10"). Ordinarium secundum curiam romana[m] de indumentis 
sacerdotalibus. Item violatis ornamentis seu nigris [utuntur]. ab a[d]ventu 
usque ad vigiliam nativitatis domini... usque ad septuagesimam exclusive. 


One of the many versions of the so called Rubricae novae.?° 


fol. (10). Notandum quod tabula in[fra]scripta continet modum se- 
cundum quem ystorie mensis septembris ponuntur per ebdomadam et 
dies sicut inferius declaratur. In anno in quo kalende septembris die 
dominico veneri[n]t. ystorie dicti mensis sic ordinantur. Dominica 
prima... ponitur liber Hester. 

Rubric for the lessons of holy Scripture in September; see Besancon, 
bibl. mun., 58, fol. 630°». 

fol. (10)’—(14)”. Rubrica magna generalis. Adventus domini celebratur 
ubicumque ... Tres misse natalis domini fiant sollempniter ... In cena 
domini missa dicitur sollempniter... Item antiphone que terminantur 
per Alleluia alio tempore... Item notandum quod ante psalmum vel 
psalmos... Item notandum quod quando antiphona incipit ut psalmus 
... Item notandum quod versus Gloria patri ... Nota quod hoc respon- 
sorium Domine prevenisti... Nota quod hec sunt festa sanctorum qui 
fuerunt fratres... decimo et ultimo. Cosme et Damiani. 

General rubrics according to the Ordo breviarii, see H fol. 125", but inter- 
polated and followed by some 13th-century statutes and details taken from 
the Rubricae novae. 

fol. (14”)—(16"). Notandum est quod quandocumque kallende venerint 
secunda. tertia. vel quarta feria. dominica que precedit computatur... 
et legitur de eis usque ad adventum domini. 


Rubrics for the lessons of holy Scripture after Pentecost. 


Fol. (16”)—(20"). Privilegii [sic] domini Calisti pape tertii de festo 
transfigurationis domini. Calistus episcopus servus servorum dei... 
Archana que inscrutabilis ... m° cccc® lvij® octavo idus augusti. Pontifi- 
catus nostri anno tercio. 


Bull of 6 August 1456, extending the feast of the Transfiguration to the 
universal Church in memory of the victory at Belgrade. 


fol. 44"—127"". Incipit breviarium secundum morem Romane curie 
per totum anni circulum et secundum m{odum ?] (quod ordinatum per 
sapientes). Sabbato de adventu ad vesperas capitulum. Fratres: scientes 
quia... quam exterius possidemus qui || 


100" Mercati, loc. cit...308 ff 144ns- 
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fol. (128")—(139"). |/ non date pro ovibus... malum coram te fect. 
Lectio octava. viij. // 

fol. 139™—166™. // meum coram te est semper. Quia malum. \ectio 
vilj. Et st dominus ego sum. ubi est timor meus. 

Temporale completed with paper leaves which begin in the 9th lesson of the 


first Sunday after Easter (homily of St Gregory) and end just before the 8th 
lesson of the first Sunday after Pentecost. 


fol. 166—166"*. [1.] In omnibus festivitatibus ... 

[2.| Si festum trium lectionum in dominica venerit.. . 

[3.] De omnibus vigiliis in quibus ieiunium celebramus... 

[4.] Sciendum est quod oratio A cunctis nos quesumus domine... 
[5.] Sciendum quod quandocumque aliqua festivitas .ix. lectionum... 
[6.] Item si aliqua festivitas mutatur de uno die ad alium... 

[7.] Nota quod si festum occurerit sequenti die... 

[8.] Nota quod quandocumque est festum duplex... 

[9.] Et notandum quod quando aliqua festivitas alicuius sancti... 
{r0.] Adventus domini celebratur... 


General rubrics of the pre-Haymonian breviary; see O fol. 51°. 


fol. 166°*—174”". Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum. 
In festo sancti Saturnini. ad vesperas capitulum. hymnus. versus et 
antiphona ad magnificat de uno martire. [Oratio] Deus qut nos... 
beate Agnetis martiris tui sollempmitate le || 


fol. (175"*)—(226""). || tificas da quesumus... sed multas catafrigas 
invent || 
fol. 199"*—222””. |/ multas catafrigas invenit quos in exilio... dicens 


cum metu pugne que postera || 
fol. (223")—(233”). || die erat futura non religions gratia... qui dedists 


legem Moysi ut supra. 


Sanctorale completed like the temporale. The first original part ends in the 
collect of St Agnes; the second begins in the 5th lesson of Sts Nazarius, 
Celsus etc., and ends in the 8th lesson of St Martin. The Office of St Elizabeth, 
fol. (224%), has 9 lessons: Generositatem itaque beatissime Elisabeth famule der 
dignum est retexere . . 1" St Catherine has, fol. (231°), a rhymed Office A doretur 
virginum vex in seculovum secula... with lessons Maxentius imperator 
anni vegni sui trigesimo quinto .. .1** 

For St Francis there is the following rubric: 

fol. 216¥*. In festo sancti Francisci omnia facimus de eo sicut de uno con- 
fessore non pontifice. preter lectiones et orationem et ant. ad benedictus et ad 


121 Not in BHL. 122 Chevalier, 22594. 123 BHLs 1661 m. 
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magnificat. Ant. Plange turba’** ps. Magnificat. ad benedictus ant. Sancte 
Francisce’* ps. Benedictus. Oratio Deus qui ecclesiam... 

fol. (233°”)—(264"*). Incipit commune sanctorum. Primo in natalitiis 
apostolorum. ad vesperas capitulum. Fratres iam non estis... Oratio 
ut supra Deus qui nobis. 


Common of the Saints according to the Ordo breviarii; see H fol. 163%”. 


fol. (264%*)—(269"). Incipit ordo offitii beate Marie virginis. Notandum 
quod offitium beate Marie virginis non dicitur ad dicto completorio... 
ora pro nobis deum alleluia. 

Office of Our Lady according to the Ovdo breviarii; see H fol. 1657. 


fol. (269"*)—(271"). Incipit officium in agenda mortuorum,. Notandum 
quod offitium defunctorum non agitur secundum consuetudinem romane 
curie... nullo alio tempore dicitur in laudibus defunctorum. 


Office of the dead according to the Ordo breviarii; see H fol. 166%?. 


fol. (271”»)—(272°). Incipit ordo ad benedicendum mensam per totum 
annum. Congregatis fratribus ad prandium... benedictio consueta 
scilicet Oculi omnium. Explicit liber qui breviarium proprio nomine 
appellatur. Deo gratias. 


Grace according to the Ordo breviarii; see H fol. 167%°. 


fol. (273")—(283”). In festo corporis /// Sacerdos in eternum... cruorem 
occist hominis bibamus. 

fol. (284")—(286"). In die mercurii. lectio prima O excellentissimum 
sacramentum. adorandum. colendum... mortalia peccata non gravant. 

Office of Corpus Christi with lessons for the octave and a 2nd series by 
another hand. A 3rd hand filled the blank space on fol. (283%) with almost 3 
tables of the tabula Parisiensis; see H. fol. 126". 

fol. (285”) A[nt.] Sancti Ieronimi clara preconia anissu animi pro 
matre ecclesia. . 176 

ad vesp. Ave regina celorum mater regis angelorum... ad mat. 
Sancta Maria non est tibt similis... 

ad vesp. Petrus apostolus ad mat. Gloriost principes terre. 

ad vesp. Stephanus autem ad mat. Sepelierunt Stephanum. 

[ad vesp.] Sancte Augustine canon vite canonice... ad mat. Patris 
nostri Augustint canonts et morum... 

Nicolaus verus Christi pauper virgo a deo electus... 

Augustint mater devotissima quem carne prius... 


Ut awall fy 5: Seyetoy. LL YAW ho o's. 9 Bholyh 126 Chevalier, 18534. 
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Addition; portion of a rhythmical Office of St Jerome. followed by com- 
memorations and suffrages. 


Kalendar, written in black, with feasts for almost every day; many 
erasures and additions; see above. Leaves not numbered. 


Hymnus ad matutinum usque ad quadragesimam ab adventu domini 


diebus dominicis. Primo dierum omnium... ant. Servite domino. ps. 
david. Beatus vir... 
Per totum adventum ad vesperas hymnus Conditor alme ... nostre 


salutis precium. Gloria tibt domine. 


Ferial psalter, followed by the hymnal and, in another hand, the Creed 
and a collect Deus qui beatissimi confessoris tui J [evonimi] merita ... Rubrics 
from the pre-Haymonian breviary. 

fol. 263"°—275"". Apparuit gratia dei salvatoris nostri diebus istis .. . 
sit laus et gloria im sec. sec. Amen. 

In translatione beati Francisci lectio prima Franciscus igitur servus et 
amicus...et gloria per infinita sec. sec. Amen, 

Lessons (7 X 9) for the feast and octave of St Francis from St Bonaven- 
ture’s Legenda minor, followed by 9 lessons for his Translation, being the last 
chapter of his Legenda maior; see Chicago, Newberry, library, 23817, fol. 219%" 
and 226%. 

fol. 275°°—277"". In festo beate Clare lectio .j. Venerabilis Christi 
sponse deoque dicate virgins Clare... fragrantia spiritualium unguentorum. 


Lessons (9) for St Clare; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 562°. 


fol. 277°»—282". In festo beati Antonii confessoris lectio .j. In his- 
paniis civitate Ulixbona que ad occidentalem regni portugalie plagam... 
in se expertentia doctus efficitur. 


Lessons (4 x 9) for St Anthony; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 629". 


fol. 282"*—2go™. Infra octava[m] apostolorum Petri et Pauli sermo 
s. Maxentii episcopi Gloriosissimos christiane fider... Infra octavam 
assumptionis b. Marie virginis sermo s. Augustini episcopi lectio Hodve 
namque gloriosa virgo... In nativitate b. virginis lectio .j. Osculetur me 
osculo oris sui... In nativitate b. Marie virginis sermo s, Augustini 
episcopi lectio iiij Adest nobis dilectissim ... 

Lessons for various feasts, missing or incomplete in the sanctorale. Those 
for the Nativity of the Virgin are in accordance with the statutes of Metz. 


fol. 290"—292"". In nomini domini. amen. Incipit ordo breviarii [fra- 
trum minorum] secundum consuetudinem romane curie... usque ad 
festum s. Thome martiris // 
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Late 14th-century portion of the Ordo breviarii, see fol. 128», ending 
abruptly in a rubric of the feast of St Stephen. The words in brackets are 
erased. 

fol. 292”*—293”*. Adventus domini celebratur .. . scilicet O saprentia 
et cetera que scribuntur. 


General rubrics of the Ovdo breviarii, see H fol. 125'*, copied from an 
Augustinian breviary; see above. 


fol. 293°°—295"*. Videtur quod non possit occurri sufficienter de- 
fectibus qui circa celebrationem sacramenti eucharistic... Responsio 
secundum fratrem Iohannem de Curlione defectibus seu periculis contra 
hoc sacramentum evenientibus dicitur potest occurri uno modo pre- 
viendo ... Respondit venerabilis pater frater Bartholomeus de Narnia... 
Explicit liber de casibus qui possunt contingere in missa. Quilibet 
sacerdos de necessitate istos s{c]ire oportet. 


Addition; ink faded and worn. 


fol. 295. De dominicis que veniunt post pentecosten ut nomina 
possunt [= ut non possit] errari in eis. Notandum est quod si pasca venerit 
% kal aprlis. <1. 

Addition; rubric for the Sundays after Pentecost, different from that in 


H fol. 92%; see Rome, bibl. Casanatense 250, fol. 326". Script worn probably 
because the leaf was the last one of this or another manuscript. 


fol. 229—234. Incipit offictum b. Anthonii de ordine minorum, In 
primis vesperis [ant.| Gaudeat ecclesia .. .1°7 

In festo b. Ludovici episcopi et confessoris de ordine minorum. 
Oratio Deus qui ecclesiam... ad magnificat ant. O felix marcilia portus 
salutarts .. 1°8 lectio .j. [ohannes episcopus... Sol oriens mundo. . 129 

In festo s. trinitatis [ant.] Sedenti super solium... lectio .i. Augu- 
stinus libro de trinitate Credimus sanctam trinitatem . . 13° 

In festo b. Marthe. Oratio Omnipotens clementissime deus cuius 
filium ... lectio Beatissima igitur et venerabilis Martha filat det hospita.. 131 

In festo b. Marie de nive. In primis vesperis ant. Dum esset.. . lectio 
prima Cum ad omnium sanctorum reverentiam . . 13? 


127 Bor the lessons see fol. 277v>. 

128 Not in Chevalier. 

129 See Chicago, Newberry libr., 23817, fol. 266v>. 

130 See Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 594°. 

181 BHL 5545. — The feast was prescribed for the Friars Minor by the 
Chapter general of Marseilles in 1319; see AFH xxiii, 1930, 121; AFH xviii, 
1925, 358, no. 8. 

132 See Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 604ra. 
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In s. Clare virginis ad vesperas ant. Iam sancte Clare claritas . . 138 


Addition; quire with Franciscan Offices; fol. 229 begins in the 2nd vespers 
of St Francis. For the foliation see above. 


Rome, biblioteca Casanatense, 250 


Parch., 332 fol., 112 x 83 mm., the most ancient part in 2 col. of 32 or 33 
lines, 71/4 X 54mm. 

Central Italian handwriting of the last quarter of the 13th century, cha- 
racterised by the constant use of the w instead of v and vu; many 13th, 14th 
and 15th century additions, some of these in north Italian script. Lombards 
alternately in red and blue-green with flourishes. 

Binding 18th century, 122 x 95 mm., cardbord flats covered with parch- 
ment; 2 leather ties. On the inside of the front cover are the shelf marks of 
the book before it was acquired by the Casanatense in 1784 or 1787; they are: 
A R. iv. 60 and B. vi. 26. 

The bulk of this small breviary'** (fol. 1—290) was copied from a pre- 
Haymonian model. Many of its rubrics have been published by Clop,’*”’ who 
erroneously believed them to be the work of Haymo of Faversham. Their 
reading is exceptional even for a pre-Haymonian book. 

Among the many additions in the kalendar are some which suggest that 
the book was used in northern Italy.'** They are: 


St Titian, bishop and confessor of Oderzo near Venice (16 Jan.),'*” 


Translation of the Three Kings from Milan to Cologne (23 July), 
St Gothard, bishop and confessor of Hildesheim (5 May),?*° 

St Gall, abbot of St Gall (16 Oct.),1° 

St Columban abbot; Deposition at Bobbio (21 Nov.).*** 


138 


The entry of the south Italian feast of St Sabinus, bishop of Canosa-di- 
Puglio (8 Febr.) and the addition of St Herculanus of Perugia (1 March) 
provide no contradictory evidence; they were also known in the north,!* 
at least from the 14th century onwards. 


Fol. 1"—7*. Pre-Haymonian kalendar; some feasts in red, others red 
underlined; many additions. The only Franciscan feasts written by the 
scribe are those of St Francis (25 May, 4 Oct., the latter without an 


133 For the lessons see fol. 275». 

134 The smallest Franciscan breviary so far known is described by H. Lip- 
pens in AFH xxiv, 1931, 527 ff. It is a 15th-century copy, now in the friary 
at Antwerp, shelf-marked 41/52. 

185 ‘S. Francois,’ loc. cit., 766 ff. 

136 Clop, loc. cit., concludes that the manuscript belonged to a friary in 
Hungary because of the insertion (fol. 79) of lessons for St Stephen, king of 
that country. The lessons, however, are for St Stephen the protomartyr. 

sr MIR 24. 138 No reference known to me. L389 SMR 724 Mays 

140 MR 458. 141 MR 538. 

142 St Sabinus is also in the Franciscan capitulary, Padua, bibl. univers., 


1883; see above, note 77. 
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octave). A late-13th-century Cisiojanus is added in the lower margins; 
text almost entirely faded and worn.'4% 


fol. 7". In vigilia sancte Elisabeth. quia duplex officium facimus eo 
die propter dedicationem basilice Petri et Pauli ad vesperas tantum fit 
commemoratio de ipsa [ad] magnificat ant. Que est ista que ascendit 
sicut a[urora] con[surgens.] Oratio Tuorum corda fidelium. 

Ad matutinum. Invitatorium Laudemus deum nostrum in solempni- 
tate sancte Elizabeth [hymnus| Hec pia prudens hufmilis] pu[dica]. 
So[bria] clasta] f[wuit] et q[uieta]. Ufita] d[um] p[resens] ul egetavit ] 
e[ius]. Clorporis] a[rtus]. Ad sacrum. Unde nunc. Sit salus. Ad noc- 
turnum ant. O quam pulchra... In secundis vesperis hymnus Hec 
pia prudens ut supra. Postea additur de sancto Pontyano. Si non habetur 
vita eius. omnes lectiones legantur de omelia Simile est regnum celorum 
thesauro abscondito... 

De sancto Antonio offictum. Introitus In medio ecclesie Oratio 
Ecclesiam tuam epistola Malachie prophete Hec dicit dominus sctens 
quod graduale Os iusti. Alleluia Iste est qui ante deum evangelium secun- 
dum Matheum Ecce nos reliquimus omnia offertorium Iustus ut palma 
communio Ego vos elegi. 

De sancta Elyzabeth offictum ad missam Gaudeamus omnes ps. 
Evuctavit oratio Tuorum corda epistola Mulierem fortem graduale Audi 
filia et vide. W Specie tua. Alleluia Diffusa est ewangelium Simile est 
vegnum celorum thesauro abscondito offertorium Filie regum communio 
Simile est regnum celorum homini negotiatori. 

Office and Mass of St Elisabeth of Hungary and a Mass of St Anthony, 
all different from those in the Ordo breviarii and the Ordo missalis. Addition 
made by the scribe in long lines, probably copying a circular issued by a general 
Chapter. In the sanctorale is the faulty reference, fol. 270"P; De sancta helisa- 
beth. in fine. The texts are followed by an addition, in heavy characters and 
in 2 columns: 


De s. Antonio [= Dominico]. Oratio Deus qui ecclesiam... ||| meritis et 
exemplis... Des. Katherina. [Oratio] Deus qui dedisti... 


fol. 8"°—64". [Ant.] Servite domino in timore [ps.] Beatus vir qui non 
abut... Explicit psaltertum in nomine domini. 


Feria] psalter with canticles, Te deum and Quicumque. The initial B of the 
first psalm in red, blue and brown. 


43 To the literature of the Cisiojanus, collected in Buchberger, Lexicon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche ii, 970, should be added G. Dartein, ‘Cisiojanus 
cistercien de Pairis (xiiie siécle)’ in Revue Mabillon ii, 1906, 301 ff. — The 
distich of April runs: April habet ferias varias. festumque tyburti; 

Aniceti pape. So. geor. marc. cleti. vitalis. 
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fol. 64"°—75"". Incipit hymnarius secundum consuetudinem sancte 
ecclesie romane. Ymni isti dicuntur a kalendis octubris usque ad ad- 
ventum... Expliciunt ymni per circulum anni. 

Hymnal arranged according to the Propers and the Common. The hymns 
of St Francis, ending with the doxology Patri nato paraclito, see fol. 289%, 
are in their proper places in the sanctorale, fol. 72™Y, those of St Anthony are 
to be found after the sanctorale, fol. 73°. 

fol. 75°*—77"”. Autenticum pii pape domini Honorii super regulam 
venerabilis patris Francisci. Honorius episcopus servus servorum.. . 
Solet annuere... Datum laterani 111° kal. decembris pontificatus nostri 
anno octavo. 


See C fol. ccxii¥?. 


fol. 78'—79". Gregorius episcopus servus servorum ... Quo elongati 
a seculo... Datum anagnie. 111° kal. octobris. Pontificatus nostri 
anno 111°. Explicit interpretatio domini pape Gregorii noni aliquorum 
capitulorum de regula fratrum minorum. 

Bull of Gregory ix, 28 Sept. 1230.144 Fol. 78" written in long lines. 


fol. 79”*. De festo sancti Stephani. Sermo sancti Fulgentii /// Fratres 
karissimt hesterna die celebravimus ... 

Addition; lessons for the second nocturn of St Stephen (26 Dec.), accord- 
ing to the Ovdo breviavw where they go under the name of St Augustine. In 
the sanctorale, fol. 97¥*, are 6 lessons taken from the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the upper margin an addition: Require sermonem alium in fine psal- 
terii. Fol. 79’ blank. 

fol. 80°—193*. Ad honorem omnipotentis dei et beatissime virginis 
Marie incipit breviarium for]d{inis m]i{norum fratrJum /// Sabbato de 
adventu capitulum ad ves[perum] Fratres scientes ... Explicit temporale. 

Temporale; antiphons and short responsories often with the opening 
words only. In the title are 3 lines erased. The F of the first chapter illuminated 
with a dragon, its tail descending along the text as far as the lower margin. 

fol. 193°°—194". [1.] Notandum quod in omnibus festis que in 
sabbatis... 

[2.] Si festum trium lectionum in dominica venerit... 

[3.] Item in omnibus vigiliis in quibus iciunium celebratur... 
[4.] Et nota quod hec oratio A cunctis nos quesumus... 

[5.] Item nota quod quando agitur festum novem lectionum.. . 
[6.] Item si festum ix lectionum de suo loco transfertur in alium. . 
[7.] Item nota quod si venerit festum posterea die Michaelis... 


144 Wadding, ‘Annales,’ ad an. 1230, no. 14; ed. Quaracchi, ii, 275 ff. 
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[8.] Item nota quod festum duplex incipit a vesperis... 
[9.] Item notandum est quod si festum ix lectionum infra octavam... 
[10.] Item notandum quod adventus domini agitur... 


General rubrics of the pre-Haymonian breviary; see O fol. 517». 


fol. 194"—194”". Benedictio mense. In diebus profestis dicitur primo 
Benedicite et respondetur Benedicite ... et sic usque ad cenam sabbati. 

Grace before and after meals; see O fol. 80%". The reading of this codex is 
exceptional; the matter is the same. The scribe added some prayers: 

fol. 194%8—195'*. Sancta maria [space] virgo virginum. regina angelorum. 
spes desperatorum. solamen miserorum. mater misericordie. mater filii dei... 
a confusione et improperio seculi. amen. 

After an erasure of several lines is a faded text of a papal letter, ending 
on fol. 195%» /// vel? ordinariis subiectis eisdem libere predicare possint. con- 
fessiones audire. ac penitentiam sibi confitentibus iniungere salutarem. si 
hec a suis prelatis committantur ... Quicumque vero id presumpserit tam- 
quam ecclesie romane rebellis ab omnibus... 

fol. 196"—199"™. In translatione beati Francisci. lectio prima Fran- 
ciscus igitury servus et amicus altissim ... divine potentie comprobatur e 
celo. 

Novem lectiones leguntur de vita sancti Francisci. Apparmit gratia 
det salvatoris nostri... qui nudus pro nobis in cruce pependit. 

Lectio. 1. Sanctus Franciscus mundi contemptor a winculis terrenarum 
cupidinum... et verbum det pro loco et tempore populis predicaret. 

Addition; lessons (3 x 9)!*® for the feasts of St Francis; see Chicago, 
Newberry Libr., 23817, fol. 219%» and 226%*. They are followed by an erased 
and incomplete Office of the holy Trinity, fol. 199. 

fol. 200°—272"”. Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum 
secundum ordinem romanum. In festo Saturnini capitulum et omnia de 
uno martire. [Oratio] Deus qui nos... 

Sanctorale, ending with the feast of St Grisogonus. Many additions and 
marginal notes in consequence of the changes introduced by the Ordo breviarii. 

fol. 272"°—285". Capitulum [= Commune] de apostolis incipit ... 
Explicit scriptus. 


Common of the Saints. 


fol. 286"—288". Incipiunt vigilie pro defunctis. [ant.] Placebo 
domino... Oratio ut supra in laudibus ita ante in vesperis. Amen. 
amen. amen. amen. (pro amico. Omnipotens sempiterne deus miserere 
famulo tuo...) 


45 ‘Legenda maior,’ cap, 15, nos. I—6; ‘Legenda minor,’ lect. 1—7 in 
AF x, 655—7; lect. 8—9 up to the 5th lesson of the 2nd day in AF x, 660. 
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Office of the dead, see O fol. 80", re-arranged and shortened. 


fol. 288%*—289". De domina nostra. Ad matutinas invitatorium 
Ave Maria. Antiphone. psalmi. versiculi et omnia non mutantur preter 
antiphona noni psalmi... et non dicimus orationem de apostolis neque 
de pace. 

Office of the Virgin, re-arranged; some rubrics missing; see O fol. 78¥*. 
End of the original part of the manuscript. 

fol. 289°. In ymnis b. Francisci Proles de celo et In celesti collegio 
versus ille Patri nato paraclito non addatur.14¢ 

In ymno Jesu nostra redemptio versus ille Tu esto nostrum gaudium 
sit finalis.147 

De s. Perpetua & Felicitate fiat officium de una virgine. oratione 
et antiphona et versiculo Adducentur regi exceptis.148 

Idem fiat officium ix lectionum de b. Antonio abbate et s. Christina. 
Item de s. Margaritha.1® 

De s. Bernardo ix lectiones et agitur in die suo.!° 

Item festum [s.] Dominici non transfertur.. .4! 

Addition; short series of liturgical statutes, issued by various Chapters 
up to about 1266—9. It is followed by a portion of the prose Salve fratrum 
dux minorum in honour of St Francis.15? 

fol. 290—293™. Incipit officium beatissime trinitatis. quod ponitur 
semper dominica prima post pentecosten. ad vesperas ant. /S /edenti 
super solium... 


Addition; Office of the holy Trinity; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 594°. 


fol. 293"°—299™. Incipit offictum sacratissimi corporis Christi ad 
vesperas ant. Sacerdos in eternum... 


Addition ; Office of Corpus Christi with lessons for the octave; see Besancon, 
bibl. mun., 58, fol. 580**. 


fol. 299™—301"™. Incipit officium Inventionis sancte + Ad vesperas 
ant. Helena Constantini mater... 


Addition; Office of the Invention of the Cross; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 
58, fol. 625%. Fol. 301% blank. 


146 Van Dijk ‘The ordinals of Haymo;’ ed. cit., appendix; stat. 11, no, 2. 

147 Op. cit., appendix, stat. v, no. 3. 

148 Op. cit., stat. 1; mo. 5, var. 

149 Op. cit., stat. i, nos. no. 2, 4. 

150 Op. cit., stat. iii, no. 4. 

151 Op. cit., stat. i, no. 23. 

182 Chevalier, 17970; E. Bruning, ‘De vroegere misformulieren...’, in 
Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica i, ’s Hertogenbosch 1927, 125, no. 34 f.; 
MF xxxvi, 1936, 492. 
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fol. 302"—307™. Incipit officium sancti Bernardini editum ex de- 
votione potius quam ex sufficientia a M[agistr]jo Laurentio de monte 
politiano. In primis vesperis ant. Bernardinus vir celicus et totus evan- 
gelicus .. 58 Sex lectiones leguntur de decreto Nicolai .V. qui sanctum 
hunc sanctorum cathalogo conscripsit. lectio .i. Nicolaus episcopus... 
Misericordias domini in eternum cantabo .. 4 Infra octavam leguntur 
lectiones de eodem decreto Nicolai .V.... 

Addition, rhythmical Office of St Bernardine of Siena (20 May), canonised 
in 1450. 

fol. 307°—311™. In visitatione sancte Marie [ad vesperas ant.] 
Accedunt laudes virginis... 

Addition; Office of the Visitation of the Virgin; see Besan¢on, bibl. mun., 
58, fol. 622™; lessons for the octave. 

fol. 311™—313””. In sancte Clare virginis ad vesperas ant. Iam 
sancte Clare claritas... lectio prima Venerabilis christi sponse deoque 
dicate virgims Clare... 

Addition; Office and lessons of St Clare; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, 
fol. 605% and 5627. Most of col. 313%» blank. 

fol. 314"—316"". In sancti Ludovici in primis vesperis ant. Tecum 
just principium beate Ludovice . . . Lectiones leguntur de decreto Iohannis 
xxll... Sol oriens mundo in altissims... 

Addition; Office of St Louis, bishop; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 5977. 
The Office ends with 2 antiphons for the commemorations O quam ad vegnum 
supernum suscepit deus... and O quam magnus pontifex ... 

fol. 317"—317. In sancti Ludovici regis [Oratio] Deus qui beatum 
Ludovicum ... lectio prima Beatus Ludovicus rex francie illustris patrem 
christianissimum . . 5 

Addition; collect and 3 short lessons for the feast of St Louis, king (25 
Aug.), canonised in 1297. 

fol. 317°—317”*. In sancti Dominici confessoris predicatorum caput. 
[Oratio] Deus qui... meritis et doctrinis ... lectio prima Beatus Domini- 
cus predicatorum dux... 

Addition; collect and 3 short lessons of St Dominic. The former in the 


revised version, see fol. 7"; the latter according to the Ordo breviarii; see 
Besancon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 608%. 


153 Not in Chevalier. 

154 Bull of canonisation, not in BHL; see Wadding, ‘Annales,’ ed. cit., 
xii, 60 ff. 

166 BHL 5049. 
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fol. 317”*—319"™. In sancte Marie ad nives in vesperis ant. Dum 
esset vex... lectio prima Cum ad omnium sanctorum reverentiam ... 

Addition; Office and lessons for the feast of Our Lady of the Snows; see 
Besangon, bibl. mun., 58, fol. 604". 

fol. 319'*—320"". In exaltationis sancte + ad vesperas ant. O mag- 
num pretatis opus cum reliquis... 


Addition; Office of the Exaltation of the holy Cross; see fol. 299°. 


fol. 320°°—321"". In festo sacrorum stigmatum beati Francisci ad 
vesperas ant. Crucis vox cum reliquis... lectiones leguntur de stigmati- 
bus Fidelis revera require supra... 

Addition; Office of the Stigmas of St Francis; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 
58, fol. 607". The lessons refered to, St Bonaventure’s Legenda minor,'*® are 
not among those quoted on fol. 196 ff. 

fol. 321’>—322". Ex dictis beati Jeronimi. Canitur in canticum de 
Mama ortus conclusus fons signatus... 

Addition; dicta of the Fathers in honour of Our Lady, collected by Leonard 
of Nogarolles for his Office of the Immaculate Conception Sicut lilium inter 
spinas.15” They form 6 lessons for the first and second nocturns; no division. 
Fol. 322", 322% and 323 blank. 

fol. 324"*—326". In anno illo quo nativitas domini nostri in dominica 
venerit secundum sequentem tabulam procedatur. Feria quarta tertie 
dominice adventus... ant. Iudea et Ierusalem. Et sic est finis. 

Addition; this and the following by other hands; Parisian Table; see H 
folar265#2 

fol. 326"°—327™. Tabula ordinationis dominicarum que post pente- 
costen veniunt talis est. In anno illo quando pascha venerit octavo vel 
septimo kalendas aprilis non debet fieri commemoratio de quatuor 
dominicis scilicet ... infra octavam nativitatis domine. Hec supradicta 
rubrica a domino papa Bonifatio octavo [facta] est quam ordinavit in 
breviario poni post officium dominice sancte trinitatis. scilicet sabbatum 
post pentecosten. 

Hec etiam sequens rubrica parisiensis est quia eadem cum supra- 
dicta pro dominicis que veniunt ab octava pentecostes usque ad ad- 
ventum. Ubi notandum quod a festo pentecostes usque ad adventum 
domini ad plus sunt dominice xxviij. Et ad minus xxiiij. Offitia vero... 
numquam errabis in dominicis ponendis vel commemorationibus faciendis. 


166 A x, 672,) 00; 6: : 
187 Wadding, ‘Annales’, sub an. 1477, no. 2; ed. cit., xiv, 195 ff. 
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Advertendum est tamen in hiis duabus rubricis ne festum omnium 
sanctorum... Et sic numquam errabitur. 

Addition; combination of 2 rubrics for the Sundays after Pentecost; see 
Padua, bibl. univ., 1043, fol. 295 and H fol. 92¥ (25%). 

fol. 327°°—327". Tabula mensis septembris secundum infrascriptum 
modum ordinatur. In anno illo in quo kalende septembris die dominico 
venerit ystorie dicti mensis sic ordina[n]tur. Dominica prima... ponitur 
liber Hester /// 


Addition; rubric for the lessons of September; see Besancon, bibl. mun., 
58, fol. 630°, At the end an erasure of 4 lines followed by a few rubrics: 

Isti sunt sermones scilicet Hodie fratres et Castissimum cum omelia.. . 
Si contingat festum duorum martirum cadere una die.. .15° Gautete et exul- 
tate. Invitatorium [hoc] dicitur in festo sanctorum apostolorum Thome .. .1°® 


fol. 328"°—329". Ordo ad ungendum infirmum. In primis pulsetur 
campana capituli... coram infirmo. 


Addition; part of the ritual for the Last Sacraments in its new revision.1®° 


fol. 329’*—329"”. Officium ad sepeliendum parvulos. ant. Hic accipiet 
benedictionem.. Dum fertur ad tumulum ant. Juvenes et virgines... 
Dum revertitur ad sacristiam [ant.] Benedicite dominum omnes electi 
GUUS 0 

Addition; see ‘Rituale Romanum,’ tit. vi, cap. 7. Fol. 330 blank, erasures; 
fol. 3317* blank. 

fol. 331°—331"". Pro sancto Bonaventura confessore. [ant.] O doctor 
ecclesie O Bonaventura Lumen sapientie In sacra scriptura Sis nobis spes 
venie Et minorum cura. Ut in sancta requie Simus mente pura. Amen 
W Sancte Bonaventura pro nobis intercede. RY Ut gaudia futura nobis sint 
pro mercede. [Oratio| Omnipotens sempiterne deus da fidelibus tuis ut 
seraphice doctrine sanctissimi antistitis tut beati Bonaventure solari radio 
et in presenti pure vivere et in futuro celesti fru munere possimus. Per. 

Pro sancto Sebastiano. [ant.] O firma credentium Spes Sebastiane 
Lava sordes mentium ...W Sebastiane sancte martir christi vere. RJ Gratia 
det prestante nos a morbo tuere. {Oratio] Fidelium mentes quesumus 
domine meritis gloriost martinis tui... 

Commemoratio communis sanctorum. In vesperis ant. Floret Francisci 
hortulus .. 182 In matutinis ant. Vos sancti dei incliti .. 168 W Orate 


158 Statute of the Chapter of Pisa (1263); ‘The ordinals,’ appendix, stat. iv, 
no. 24; in AFH xlv, 1952. 319, no. 24. 

159 Rubrica Nova. 160 See FS xiv, 1954, 235, note 19. 

161 Not in Chevalier. 162 Not in Chevalier. 1863 Chevalier, 22150. 
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sancti omnes de ordine minorum. Ry Ut perfruamur gaudiis in aula ce- 
lorum. Oratio Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui ecclesiam tuam variis 
sanctorum meritis ... 

Pro [protomartiribus. Oratio] Largive nobis quesumus domine beatis 
martivibus tuis Berardo.. .184 


Addition, this and the following in another handwriting; commemorations 
and suffrages in honour of various Franciscan saints and St Sebastian. They 
are followed by a still later addition: Contra pestem ad /// post Salve [regina]. 
Stella celi extirpavit que lactavit dominum .. .18* and, fol. 332'*: Iste hymnus 
deficit in proprio loco Decus morum . . .188 


fol. 332". Auctoritate omnipotentis det et beatorum apostolorum eius... 
Item eadem auctoritate ||| absolvo te... (Si vero ||| non morieris reservo 
tibt hanc plenam indulgentiam... In nomine patris + et fildi + et + 
spiritus sancti. amen.) 

Addition by 2 different hands: general absolution at the moment of death. 


fol. 332”. Absolutions and blessings for the lessons at matins, in 
long lines; see C fol. 264”. 


Rome, Vatican library, Regin. lal. 1742. 


Parchm., 1 + 276 fol., about 112 x 85 mm., some damaged by cuttings 
of initials; fol. 77 misbound. 

Italian handwriting of the second half of the 13th century mainly by 
2 scribes. The one who wrote the bulk of the manuscript used black and 
sepia coloured ink, the latter now being faded at times; 2 col. of 30—3 lines, 
80 X 60mm. Rubrics in red or in black with red underlining; lombards as 
usual in red and blue with occasional flourishes. 

Binding of the 17th century; from a note on the paper flyleaf of the front 
cover, it appears that the manuscript was bought by cardinal Frederick 
Sforza in 1673. 

Pre-Haymonian breviary written for a Franciscan friary but used by 
Austin Friars, who added the octave of St Augustine (4 Sept.), erased the 
Translation of St Francis, the octave of his Nativity, etc. in the kalendar. 
They also cancelled almost 21/2 lines of the title, fol.87™; attempts to trace 
the original text failed. The original kalendar is scarcely recognisable because 
of later additions and corrections. Against 19 Nov. is the original and typical 
note: S. Helisabeth que sepulta est in capella hospitalis nostri. St Elisabeth 
was buried in the Marburg hospital which was ready in 1228; after her canoni- 
sation in 1235, her body was transferred to the new church on May Ist, 1236.18? 
There is every reason to suppose that the kalendar was actually copied from 


164 See R. Menth, ‘Zur Verehrung der Protomartyrer des Franziskaner- 
ordens: S. Berard und Genossen’ in Franziskanische Studien xxvi, 1939, torff.; 
Idem, ‘Das Offizium der Protomartyrer...,’ loc. cit., xxvii, 1940, 174 ff. 

165 Chevalier, 19438. 166 See above, p. 63 f., note 9. 

167 J. Ancelet-Hustache, ‘Sainte Elisabeth de Hongrie,’ Pariss.a. (1946), 328. 
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an exemplar which was anterior to 1236, i.e. from a pre-Haymonian proto- 
type. The copying itself, however, was done some time after 1260. The feasts 
of St Anthony (without an octave), St Dominic and St Catherine, none of 
which figure in the original pre-Haymonian kalendar, seem to have been 
written by the scribe. The other changes of the revised kalendar of 1260 are 
added.188 A group of later additions suggests that the book was used either 
in the south of France or in the north of Spain. In addition to the saints more 
generally known in these parts, there are: 


a martyr linchonensis (13. Febr.); lingonensis, of Langres, or perhaps 
lugdunensis, of Lyons. The date leaves uncertainty; 

St Gerald of Aurillac (13 Oct.),’® 

St Caprasius, martyr of Agen, relics at St-Germain-du-Teil (20 Oct.), 

St Leander ?, avchiepiscopi yspalensis (13 March),*™ 

St Zoylis martyr apud carvionem, Carrion-de-les-Condes (27 June), 

Sts Faustus, Ianuarius & Martialis, martyrs of Cordova (13 Oct.).*” 


170 


172 


— For a short description, see Ehrensberger, op. cit., 238 f. 


fol. 1. Paper fly leaf, originally blank; on the recto: Compr. ab em™° 
ac R™° Dno Friderico Cardinali Sfortia anno 1673. 


fol. 2°—7". Kalendar, text much faded; see above. 


fol. 8'°—68"” + 78". [Hymnus] Primo dierum omnium ... psalmus 
david. Beatus vir... 


Ferial psalter with hymns, completed by another scribe with fol. 69™®— 
73%*, containing, among other things, the daily canticles, Te dewm, Credo, 
Pater and the litany according to the Haymonian breviary. Half of col. 73% 
and fol. 56% blank. 


fol. 73"°—76"”. Adventus domini celebratur... O sapientia. 
Incipiunt generales regule misse tocius anni. Si festum habens 
vigiliam ... commemorationibus ecclesiarum et altarium. 


Continuation of the previous addition; general rubrics of the Ordo breviarit, 
see H fol. 125'*, and of the Ovdo missalis from no. 4 onwards, see H fol. 104". 


fol. 78"—86" + 77, In adventu domini hymni Conditor alme . 
inducas ad cenam agni providt. 


Hymnal with hymns of St Anthony and St Francis in their proper places, 
except for the Decus morum which is added at the end.174 Part of fol. 777 and 
77’ were blank; a much later hand added a few rubrics with a pale ink. 


168 St Clare, St Bernard, St Peter of Verona, St Bibiana and the erasure 
of the 2 dedications of 9 and 18 Nov. 

ALE ENS }s)y leit, Nak, Aah iat, 170 MR 465. 

171 MR 78 f.: 27 Febr.; 13 March is the Spanish custom. 

172 MR 258. BES OURS YALA Ty 174 See above, p. 63f, note 9. 
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fol. 87°*—186". Ad honorem omnipotentis dei et beatissime virginis. 
//| tomane ecclesie. alleluia. alleluia. alleluia. Sabbato de adventu ad 
vesperas capitulum Fratres scientes ... cui ivatus est dominus in eternum. 

Temporale, the erased portion of the title seems to have contained more 
than the usual text. 

fol. 186"°—192". Ordo minorum fratrum secundum consuetudinem 
romane ecclesie ad visitandum infirmum. In primis pulsetur campana 


parvula et fratres qui possunt... post hec stupa prohiciatur in igne. 
Ordo ad communicandum infirmum. In primis pulsetur campana 
parvula et fratres qui possunt ... ad remedium sempiternum. per eundem 


Christum dominum nostrum. amen. 
Ordo commendationis anime. primum fiant letanie breviter ad 
hunc modum Kyvrieleison. . . . pietatis absterge. Per christum d.n. 


Ritual for the Last Sacraments; see C fol. ccv™>. Fol. 192% blank; a later 
hand added 7 lines of a rubric; see fol. 77. 


fol. 193"*—265™. Incipiunt festivitates sanctorum per totum annum. 
In festo sancti Saturnini ad vesperas capitulum. hymnum et antiphona 
ad magnificat de uno martire. Oratio Deus qui nos... deorum nostrorum 
numina nequaquam astrueres. 


Sanctorale, ending with the feast of St Catherine. The Offices of St An- 
thony, St Dominic and St Francis are in their proper places: fol. 217", 232 
(meritis et exemplis) and fol. 247°. 


fol. 265"—276”. In nataliciis apostolorum ad vesperas capitulum 
Fratres iam non estis... domus dei et porta celt omnino ut supra. 


Common of the Saints with some later additions at the end. 


fol. 276%°—277%”. Summe sacerdos et vere pontifex... neque siciam 
in eternum. Amen. 


5 


Prayer preparative to Mass,’”® recommended by St Bonaventure at the 


Chapter of 1257.176 


Oxford S. J.P. .van DijK, O. F. M. 


175 Ascribed to John abbot of Fécamps; see A. Wilmart, ‘L’Orvatio s. 
Ambyrosii du missel romain’ in Revue bénédictine xxxix, 1927, 317 ff. 

176 ‘The ordinals of Haymo,’ appendix, stat. ii, no. 7; see AFH iv, ro11, 
677, no. 2; St Bonaventure, ‘De praeparatione ad missam,’ cap. 2, Opera 
omnia, (ed.) Quaracchi, viii, 106, no. 2. — For the connection with the papal 
court see the 12th-century ordinal of the Cisterciens, ed. P. Guignard, ‘Les 
monuments primitifs de la Régle cistercienne’ in Analecta Divionensia, Dijon 
1878, page c ff., where it is entitled: ovatio correcta est ad exemplar missalis 
domini pape. The manuscript dates from 1173—9I. 
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ERRATA CORRIGE 


In the introduction to and the descriptions of the manuscripts in Francis- 
can Studies xiv, 1954, 225 ff., the following corrections and additions should 
be made: 


Pig, Wen 17/2 KOS, @, 9, 1H 
line 29: In addition... nos. 7, 8 and 15, 
228, last line: any type of pre-Haymonian missal 
231, colophon: Qui. scrissit. scribat. semper. Cum 
In celis. Do[m]pnus. Jacobus. In omine. Felix. Deo Gra[tia]s. Amen. 
Scriptum... Castro Durante. 
Indicat... (new paragraph) 
232, line 5: mixed up with 
line 25: quam de [sic] 
line 27: quod mutatur 
line 31: duplex. 
235, line 15: (fol. 413) 
line 16: condam 
line 20: the tabulae were known 
note 18: of the manuscripts 
236, note 30: Canon. liturg. 306 (19398) 
decretata fuit per 
238, line 1: Iste prologus 
239, line 2: immediate W Gloria 
line 28: (Incipit sanctorale ... Andree.) 
244, note 47: MF xxxv, 1935 
245, line 2: In primo sabbato 
note 52: ‘Il culto di Santa Chiara nel Medioevo’... Assisi 1954, 163. 
246, note 53: See van Dijk, ‘Il culto di S. Chiara,’ op. cit., 189 ff. 
248, note 71: St-Antoine-de-Viennois 
249, line 30: [filit prophe jtarum 
note 77: See above, 235 ff. 
250, line 4: rubrics in red. 
line 8: from bottom: primo de adventu... 
251, line 16: Ceteruwm quod tpsis 
line 23: a capitulo 
line 26: aliqua responsoria 
line 28: Vincentii 
note 79: Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum 
note 80: xvi. Monumenta 
note 81: Legenda chori 
252, line 8: Fons ortorum 
254, line 2: in the quires 4—21 
line 20, col. 2: faciendus 
line 11, from bottom: sicut videris. 
255, line 5: quaterni sunt .R. 
line 11: an 18th-century 


256, 


257: 
258, 


260, 


2061, 


262, 


263, 


264, 
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line 13: responsorio. 

line 24: afectu servias 

line 3: 33578—350’. 

line 4: est in christo. 

line 3: angtt; deli; dag. 

line ro: (fol. 255™), Non procedas (fol. 157%») and 
line 6, from bottom: fol. 5627’—568¥4 

last line but one: Vas admirabile 

note 93: ‘Il culto di S. Chiara,’ op. cit., 189 ff. 
linesitstolys74ve 

line 17: pro officiis mensis 

line 18: pro dominica sic 

note 104: Bibliotheca Casinensis 

note 106: ‘Il culto di S. Chiara,’ op. cit., 161 f., 179 ff. 
line 10: laudes virginis... a suis primordiis 

line 27: Bonifacium viij. 

line 28: proxima sequente ponitur 

line 32: sanctis tuts domine. 

note 108: above 251, note 8o. 

line 2: devota commemoratione 


IOI 


The list of ‘Regula’ breviaries, given in FS xiv, 1954, 226 f. can be 
completed with the following manuscripts: 


noted choir breviaries 
Rome, bibl. Vallicellina, F 23? 
Rome, Vatican libr., Borgian. 405? 
Rome, Vatican libr., Regin. lat. 2059-1° 
Rome, Vatican libr., Vatican. lat. 8737* 


portable breviary: 


Meaux, bibl. municipale, 3° 


1 See ’Paléographie musicale’ xv, 96 f. 

2 E. M. Bannister, ’Monumenti vaticani di paleografia musicale latina’, 
Leipzig 1913, 139, no. 416. 

3 Op. cit., 141, no. 426 

PE WOCEGily NOWAZ 5. 

5 Leroquais, Les bréviaires’ ii, 214 ff. 


THE SO-CALLED 
APOLOGIA DE VERBO INCARNATO 


he time-honoured title Apologia de Verbo Incarnato is not found 

in any known manuscript of the following christological treatise whose 
original title reads: Objectiones contra eos qui dicunt quod Christus non 
est aliquid secundum quod est homo. The name of its author is still un- 
known and a recent attempt! to identify him with the author of the 
Quaestiones in epistolas Pauls (PL 175, 431—634) and of the equally 
anonymous Commentary on Sentences, preserved in Ms. Luxembourg, 
B.N., lat. 65, fols. 1—244", has met with a prompt and justified dis- 
approval.? 

There is, however, an undeniable literary relationship between the 
commentary on Sentences and the Apologia. This has been clearly estab- 
lished by A. M. Landgraf by means of a text concerning the various 
types of composition. The Apologia (No. 41 in this edition) claims: 
Sciendum est plura genera esse compositionis. Aliter enim domus... 
sine versibilitate et confusione. The corresponding text in the anonymous 
commentary on Sent. III, 7,1 deals with the same question in the 
same terms, noted by italics in the following transcription: Componi 
quippe pluribus modis accipitur. Aliter enim componitur domus ex suis 
partibus, aliter statua ex auro et argento,® aliter panis ex aqua et farina, 
aliter homo ex corpore’ et anima. Hic igitur hypostasis dicitur ex duabus 
naturis composita: non quod ex ipsis constet tamquam ex partibus. Sed 
quia duae naturae in una persona® unitae sunt sine confustone vel versibilitate 
sui, dicunt ipsi hominem Christum compositum quoddam esse cujus 
pars est divinitas.® 

To this we can add another chapter which provides equally strong 
evidence of a literary interrelation between our two works. The commen- 


1 P. Glorieux, ‘Essai sur les “‘Quaestiones in epistolas Pauli’ du Ps.- 
Hugues de Saint-Victor,’ RTAM XIX (1952), 48—59. 

2 A.M. Landgraf, ‘Der Verfasser der Sentenzenabbreviation des Cod. 
lat. 65 der Bibl. Nat. in Luxemburg’, Anal. Franc. XXIII (1953), 5—16. 
Cf. Idem, ‘Frithschol. Abkiirzungen der Sentenzen des Lombarden’, Studia 
Mediaevalia in hon. Y. J. Martin (Bruges, s. a.), pp. 17I—193. 

3 The Apologia reads: ex materia et forma. 

4 The Apologia reads: carne. ° I have supplied the word persona. 

® Copied from A. Landgraf’s article in Studia Med., p. 183. 
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tary on Lombard’s Sentences continues as follows: Sed illud compositum 
creatura est, quia non semper fuit. Ergo Creator est pars quaedam crea- 
turae, quod nefas est dicere. Rursus ommne totum majus est qualibet parte 
sua. Ergo st divinitas pars est alicujus, oportet quod ipsa sit minor eo, 
cujus est pars. Vel st’ ipsa major est omni re, major est eo, cujus est pars. 
Et sic vel ipsa suo toto jus aufert totalitatis vel ipsa circumscribitur toto, 
Rursus nulla pars intelligitur et suum totum. Sed divinitas est ubique. 
Ergo et illud compositum, cujus pars dicitur, est ubique. His et aliis 
modis potest opponi huic sententiae et multis auctoritatibus improbari.® 

The reader may compare this exposition with the corresponding 
text in the Apologia (No. 39) to convince himself that our authors either 
relied on a common source or copied from one another. Assuming that 
they did not borrow from a common source, the question still remains: 
who copied from whom? The concluding sentence of the passage just 
quoted indicates that the writer of the commentary had before him a 
work which could have furnished him with other arguments and “many 
authorities.”’ This would confirm Landgraf’s contention that the com- 
mentator used the Afologia.® 

The anonymous commentary agrees with the Afologia with regard 
to the explanation of human personality which we may quote to show 
how its author made use of his source. The commentator states: Neque 
ex humanitate (Christus) causam personalitatis suae contrahit. Omnis 
enim natura,!° quae persona dicitur, ab eo quod dignius est vel superius 
in eo personalitatem contrahit. Revera si tantum homo esset et non 
Deus, ab eo quod superius in homine est, scilicet a ratione, suam perso- 
nalitatem contraheret. Sed quia lux ei suae divinitatis infudit quod 
majus est, non jam a ratione sed ab eo quod superius i. e. a divinitate 
sua personalitatem contrahit.l 

The Apologia (No. 28) offers the very same doctrine in a more ex- 
panded form. This is of special importance in so far as their explanation 
of human personality is quite uncommon in the twelfth century and 
thus diminished the probability of a common source. From a point of 
view of terminology the word personalitas deserves attention, because 
it is not all frequent in this period. The Apologia even speaks of personan- 
tia, a still rarer term inspired by the Boethian derivation of persona 
from personare. The explanation given in the Apologia appealed to 


7 I have supplied “‘si” in view of the identical text in the Apologia. 
8 Landgraf, art. cit., p. 182. 

® Coll. Franc. XXIII (1953), 13. 

10 The word natura (or a similar expression) is missing in the text. 
11 Landgraf in Studia Med., p. 185. 
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Richard of St. Victor so much that he made use of it in a sermon on 
Epiphany. 

It is well known that Richard filled almost the entire first book of 
his Contra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae with excerpts from the A pologia.¥8 
This rather dubious honour would be of real value, if Walter had at 
least communicated the author’s name. We may, however, assume that 
Walter did not know it. There is evidence that the Apologia was also 
used by John of Cornwall to whom it was first attributed. John cites 
a text from St. Hilary in the following manner: Item Hilarius: Homini 
acquirebatur ut Deus esset. Numquid divinitati ejus? Numquid animae 
vel carni? Non utique, sed homini constanti ex utroque.4 The Apologia 
(No. 14) cites the same text with the more specific introduction: Dicit 
Hilarius in nono libro de Trinitate and draws the conclusion: Quaero 
igitur, quis sit iste homo cui acquiritur... Numquid animae vel carn? 
Non utique, sed homini constanti ex utroque. The fact that the Apologia 
specifies the ninth book of St. Hilary’s works reveals more strikingly 
than the identical conclusion that John of Cornwall relied on the Afo- 
logia for his information. 

They have certain other quotations and lines of thought in common 
which the student will find in the annotations to our edition, though 
in this sort of investigation it is always advisable to practise extreme 
caution on account of the possibility of a source common to both. As a 
matter of fact, both John of Cornwall and the writer of the Apologia 
did use the same sources to a certain extent, but the former was more 
conscientious in revealing them. Both relied strongly on the works of 
Peter Lombard. Thus the A fologia (No. 21) raises two objections which 
occur in Sent. III, 7,1 and 10, 1: Si alla substantia, quae Verbo unita 
est, coepit esse Deus et econtrario Deus coepit esse illa, quaedam sub- 
stantia est Deus, quae non semper fuit Deus; et quaedam substantia est 
Deus, quae non est divina substantia; et Deus est aliquid quod non semper 
fuit.6 Adduntque: Si homo assumptus est persona, ergo vel tertia in Trini- 
tate vel alia. Sed non alia, ergo tertia in Trinitate, et sic Deus.1? 


2 Walter of St. Victor, Sermo de Epiph. Domini quoted by Landgraf in 
Coll, Franc. XXIII (1953), 15 and in Dogmengesch. dey Friihscholastik II, 1 
(Regensburg, 1953), p. 98. 

18 Edit. P. Glorieux in Arch. @hist. doctr. et litt. du Moyen Age X1X (1952), 
205—218. 

4 Eulogium ad Alexandrum papam tertium, 14; ed. N. M. Haring, Med. 
Studies XIII (1951), 286. 

1® Concerning John’s relation to Peter Lombard see Eulogium, pp. 255ff. 

18 Sent. III, 7, 1; ed. Quaracchi (1916), p. 583. 

Sent, Ill, 10; Tsipa5o4. 
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By using the plural adduntque, the author of the Apologia notes that 
he considered Peter Lombard a representative of a group. This is con- 
firmed in the interpretation of an Augustinian text which the younger 
Lombard had found hard to explain: ut qui suscepit et quod suscepit 
una esse in Trinitate persona.18 The Apologia (No. 66) again treats 
Peter Lombard’s exposition of this text in Sent. III, 7, 2 as an opinion 
voiced by others: Ajunt tamen sic exponendum: Utrumque est Christus 
et una persona quia in utraque!® una persona et unus Christus subsistit. 
Ita enim susceptum una est?® persona cum suscipiente quia susceptum 
suscipienti est unitum?! in unitatem personae 1. e. ita quod unitas personae 
permansit. 

Another example of this kind is found in No. 19 of our edition of the 
Apologia. In addition, the author borrowed a number of patristic texts 
from Lombard’s works. This accounts for certain errors. In one instance 
(Apologia, No. 54) he attributes to St. Augustine a statement which is 
only Lombard’s own summary of an Augustinian excerpt.2? In another 
case (A fologia, No. 10) he claims, Augustinus dicit alibi super Epistolam 
ad Colossenses, and then offers a text from De Agone christiano, 20, 22, 
which both Lombard and Robert of Melum quote in their exegesis of 
St. Paul’s letter to the Colossians.*8 

The author’s borrowings from Robert of Melun are so numerous that 
we can regard the Apologia as a product of his school, though the 
derivation of human personality from man’s ratio is not characteristic 
of Robert’s teaching.*4 The question whether the writer of the Apologia 
used Robert’s original Sentences, written in 1152—60,” or whether he 
consultes Robert’s later and abridged version of the same work will be 
easier to answer once the edition now in progress is completed. A com- 
parison between the patristic quotations in the Apologia and Robert’s 
abbreviation of his Sentences** provides sufficient proof of their literary 


18 De Dono persev., 24, 67; PL 45, 1033. Cf. Lombard, In Rom. 1, 4; PL 
I9I, 1310B and 1312BC. 

19 Lombard reads utroque (in view of utrumque), while utraque implies 
natura. 

20 Lombard reads: dicitur. 

21 Lombard reads: sociatum. 

22 Lombard, In Phil. ii, 7; PL 192, 235D. 

23 Lombard, In Col. i, 20; PL 192, 264B: Homo ergo eo excellentius 
assumptus quasi personam Sapientiae Dei gerit. Robert of Melun, Quaest. de 
epp. Pauli; ed. R.M. Martin (Louvain, 1938), p. 263: Unde dicit beatus 
Augustinus quia homo ille excellentius assumptus est et personam Sapientiae 
Dei gerit. 

24 Cf. Eulogium, 13; ed. Haring, p. 285. 

25 R.M. Martin, Oeuvres de Robert de Melun III, 1 (Louvain, 1947), p. VI. 

26 The christological parts are published in F. Anders, Die Christologie 
des Robert von Melun (Paderborn, 1927), pp. I—129. 
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relationship. From Robert, it appears, the author of the Apologia 
derived texts from St. LeoI, St. Isidore, and a number of quotations 
from St. Hilary’s De Trinitate. Direct borrowings from Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor or from the Summa sententiarum are not apparent. 

The opening lines of the Apologia point to a third source, the anony- 
mous Quaestiones in epistolas Pauli, which (excepting the last word) 
offers the same definition of faith: Fides est certitudo rerum invisibilium 
ad religionem pertinentium supra opinionem et infra scientiam consti- 
tuta.2” Great care is required in identifying the expositor referred to by 
the Apologia on several occasions. He is not always the same person. 
In two instances (Apologia, Nos. 10 and 56) the expositor is Peter Lom- 
bard, in one instance (No. 24) the Glossa ordinaria. In one case, he 
appears to be the author of the anonymous Quaestiones. The Apologia 
asserts: Et alibi super epistolam primam ad Thimotheum, ubi legitur 
Regi saeculorum dicit expositor quia homo assumptus non semper fuit 
rex saeculorum sed im tempore coepit esse rex saeculorum.*§ The correspond- 
ing text in Lombard’s commentary is phrased as follows: Homo vero 
assumptus ex eo tempore vex est futurorum, ex quo assumptus est aVerbo. 
Nam praeteritorum saeculorum non fuerat rex ille homo, quia non erat.?9 
Referring to Lombard, the author of the Quaestiones claims in the same 
context: Dicit expositor quod homo assumptus a Verbo ex eo tempore 
vex est saeculorum, ex quo assumptus est a Verbo... Nos autem dicimus 
quod homo assumptus a Verbo est homo et Deus, ipsum Verbum a quo 
assumptus est, et coepit im tempore esse rex saeculorum.®® 

The introductory sentence of the Quaestiones refers to Lombard as 
the expository with whose doctrine the writer disagrees. The Apologia, 
on the other hand, agrees with the author of the Quaestiones and calls 
him expositor. Other traces of ideas common to both the Quaestiones 
and the Apologia are noted in the footnotes of this edition. They are 
neither numerous nor convincing enough to remove all doubts concern- 
ing the literary interrelation of these two works. We may easily un- 
derestimate the number of Scriptural commentaries in current use about 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

Both authors differ in style and method. The writer of the Quaestiones 
frequently notes diverging opinions among the moderni doctores*1 without 


27 Ly 5e4sob: 

28 Apologia, 56. 

2° In I Tim. i, 17; PL 192, 334B. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 19; ed. 
Haring, p. 294, attributes the same text to Haimo from whom Lombard 
actually copied it: PL 117, 787B. 

COMP Ie 585 90C: SU PL 75 43sec: 
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condemning them explicitly, though both authors defend in their own 
ways the theory of the Hypostatic Union which Lombard lists as the 
first opinion.*” The Quaestiones turn firmly against the ‘‘new heretics’ 
who falsify the teaching of St. Augustine on this subject by saying 
that the assumed man is not a man nor God nor a person.’ 
The reader may remember that Abelard had been accused of such 
a doctrine. 

The Apologia (No. 35) puts its doctrine in positive and emphatic 
terms: Nos credimus et confitemur utrumque, quod ex carne et anima 
Christi sit quoddam compositum et quod illud sit Deus et tertia in 
Trinitate persona per gratiam, non per naturam. This compositum of 
body and soul, we learn, is a person, not by virtue of its own nature 
but by its union with the divine Word: Id quod est compositum est 
persona. Non tamen a natura suscepta contrahit suam personalem 
differentiam sed a Verbo Dei cui unitur.8¢ For an understanding of the 
reasons why this theory was rejected by others it is important to keep 
in mind that it held the fully constituted human compositum of body 
and soul to be a person and then denied it by deriving its personality 
from the second Person of the Trinity. 

In order to disprove the new theories on the Hypostatic Union the 
author of the Apologia raises a number of “objections against those who 
say that Christ as man is not something.” Hence the treatise is not 
primarily a positive exposition of doctrine but rather an array of patristic 
texts which the writer analyzes to disprove the opposite theories which 
went different ways to explain that Christ as man is not a person. The 
doctrine defended by the Apologia was originated by Hugh of St. Victor 
and found a strong advocate in Robert of Melun and his followers. When 
Lombard leaned towards the so-called habitus-theory, both Robert of 
Melun and Maurice of Sully attacked him in their lectures, disputations 
and writings.?7 One may be inclined to suggest that Maurice wrote the 
Apologia, but John of Cornwall, who seems to have used it, declares 
that he has not seen any of their writings on the subject.3§ Although 
John of Cornwall displays greater skill in defending the same theory, 


Sze Sent. LIL, 6, 255 pw5i74: 

% PL. 175,577: 

34 PL 175, 596C: Si homo assumptus non est homo nec persona, ut quidam 
ausi sunt profiteri... 

35 Council of Sens (1141): Quod nec Deus nec et homo neque persona, 
quae Christus est, sit tertia persona in Trinitate. 

86 Apologia, 49. 

37 John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 4; ed. Haring, p. 268. 

38 [bid. 
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we must admit that the author of the Apologia shows a fair grasp of the 
theories advanced by Gilbert of Poitiers?® and by those who promoted 
the habitus-theory.*° 


Our examination of the sources used in the Apologia enables us to 
fix an approximate date of writing. Its author definitely used Lombard’s 
Sentences which may have been completed as late as 1155—57.*1 He 
also made use of the Sentences written by Robert of Melun in 1152—60. 
Hence the date of composition can hardly be earlier than 1155. Walter 
of St. Victor*?, on the other hand, copied long extracts from the Apologia 
about the years 1177—78. The fact that he was not familiar with the 
author’s name can be interpreted to prove that a number of years had 
passed since its publication. This fact lends greater strength to the 
argument derived from the author’s silence concerning the important 
christological decisions of 1170 and 1177 by Pope Alexander III. Our 
author to be sure would have invoked at least one of these decretals, 
if they had come to his attention. We may rightly allow for some delay 
in the promulgation of the two papal decretals sent to France in the 
summer of 1170, because John of Cornwall composed his Eulogium 
just before the Lateran Council in 1179 without revealing any knowledge 
of the decretal issued by Alexander III in 1177. Accordingly it would 
seem almost certain that the Apologia was written before 1170. We are 
even entitled to expect a reference to the christological debates at the 
Council of Tours, which opened on May Ig, 1163, and was presided 
over by Alexander III himself. Although no final decision was reached 
at the synod,* it could at least be claimed as a victory of a sort by all 
parties. To quote an example, Walter of St. Victor goes as far as to say that, 
at Tours, Pope Alexander condemned the “heresy” according to which 
Christ as man is “‘nothing.’’“4 Considering the silence of the Apologia 
on events which the author could not be expected to ignore we may 
conclude with reasonable probability that the treatise was written in 
the vicinity of the year 1160. 


Our edition is based on four manuscripts and the excerpts made by 
Walter of St. Victor. In view of the fact that the Migne text differs 


39 Apologia, 46 

40 Apologia, 54. I have analyzed his doctrine in ‘The Case of Gilbert,’ 
Med. Studies XIII (1951), 26—39. 

41 See D. Van den Eynde, ‘Nouvelles précisions,’ Franc. Studies XIII 
(1953), 110—118. 

42 See P. Glorieux, ‘Le Contra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae,’ p. 195. 

43 Cf. Eulogium; ed. Haring, p. 257. 

44 Contra quatuor lab. Franciae II, 3; ed. P. Glorieux, p. 225. 
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from these manuscripts, its variants are also noted. The division into 
twenty quaestiones is omitted because there is no manuscript support 
for it and a closer examination reveals that the division is arbitrary, 
sometimes even false and confusing by separating parts that belong 
together. 


Three of the manuscripts are preserved at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
of Paris. B. Hauréau* has briefly discussed Ms. Paris, B. N., lat. 14807 
which contains the Quaestiones in epp. Pauli (attributed by Hauréau 
to Walter of St. Victor), a set of Quaestiones by Odo of Soissons, our 
anonymous Objectiones, i.e., the Apologia, and some other works. 
Hauréau erred when he remarked: La langue de cet écrit ne parait pas celle 
du XIIe siécle. But there is no denying that the Latin of the Apologia 
is mediocre. Hauréau also remarks that the Objectiones are found in 
Ms. Paris, B.N., lat. 14589. Here, too, the treatise is anonymous and 
followed by some Notulae supra epistolam ad Romanos with the incipit: 
Omnia fecit Deus in pondere et numero et mensura. A third copy of our 
treatise is found in Ms. Paris, B. N., lat., 14860, followed by the Epistola 
sancti Leonis papae ad Flavianum Constantinopolitanum episcopum. 
A fourth, slightly incomplete, copy is preserved in Ms. Vat. Reg., dat., 
135.48 The text breaks off on fol. 108%” (in the middle of No. 73 in this 
edition). The rest of the folio was left blank. The same volume contains 
the Quaestiones in epp. Pauli (attributed to Walter of St. Victor by 
A. Wilmart)*? and Quaestiones by Odo of Soissons or his school.*® The 
text, written in the thirteenth century, is inferior to that of the other 
manuscripts all of which date back to the twelfth century. 


The abbreviations or sigla adopted in the footnotes are as follows: 


A — Ms. Paris, B.N., lat. 14589, fols. 191’—198". 

B— Ms. Paris, B.N., lat. 14807, fols. 115’—124". 

C — Ms. Paris, B.N., lat. 14860, fols. 77’—91”". 

M — Migne edition in PL 177, 295—3106. 

V — Ms. Vat. Reg., lat. 135, fols. 104”’—108”". 

W — Ms. Paris, Arsenal, lat. 379, fols. 40o‘'—43" (Walter of St. Victor). 


45 Notices et extvaits III (Paris, 1891), pp. 175 f. The manuscript belonged 
to the library of St. Victor and had the shelf mark 485. 

46 Cf. A. M. Landgraf, Einfiihrung in die Gesch. der theol. Lit. der Friih- 
scholastik (Regensburg, 1948), p. III. . 

47 A. Wilmart, Codices Rey. Latini I (Vatican City, 1937), p. 315. Wilmart 
took the Apologia to be part of the Quaestiones which precede it. The scribe 
omitted the title. 

48 Cf. Landgraf, Einfuhrung, p. 116. 
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OBJECTIONES CONTRA EOS QUI DICUNT QUOD CHRISTUS 
NON EST ALIQUID SECUNDUM QUOD EST HOMO 


1. Fides est certitudo rerum invisibilium ad religionem pertinentium 
supra opinionem et infra scientiam constituta.t Ex hac fidei assignatione 
patet quod non licet dubitare vel opinari circa fidei articulos. Ubi enim 
est opinio, non est certitudo; ubi vero non est certitudo, nec? fides. In 
naturalibus opinionibus vel poeticis existimationibus vel in allegoricis 
vel tropologicis sententiis licet diversas sententias promere. Circa fidem 
vero non licet non solum aliud constituere sed nec de ipsa veritate ad 
modicum dubitare sed* firmiter ipsam profiteri. Unde in Symbolo 
Athanasii: Haec est fides catholica quam mst quisque fideliter firmiterque 
crediderit saluus esse non poterit.* 

2. Si autem de nullo fidei articulo licet diversa opinari, maxime de 
illo qui caeteris est principalior, cui caeteri® tamquam fundamento 
innituntur, qui® his verbis exprimitur: Verbum caro factum est i. e. homo 
constans ex carne et anima. Unde Augustinus:’ Firmissime tene et nulla- 
tenus dubites® 1psum, qui aeternaliter natus est de Patre, esse illum qui 
essentialiter conceptus est et natus de Virgine, unius naturae cum matre?. 
Ecce Augustinus prohibet dubitare et jubet firmissime tenere in Christo 
duas esse naturas, divinam scilicet secundum quam dicit Ego et Pater 
unum sumus,° et humanam secundum quam! dicit Pater major me est.” 

3. Quaero!® ab his qui dicunt Christum non esse aliquid in eo quod 
est homo, quid per “me”’ significetur cum dicitur Pater major me est. 
Vel! quod est Christus vel!® quod?* non est Christus? Si dicatur aliquid 
quod non est Christus per “‘me”’ significari in tali loco, consequens est 
ut Christus dicat se esse aliquid ipse non est. Quod non convenit Veritati. 


1 Pseudo-Hugh of St. Victor, Quaestiones in Rom., qu. 32; PL 175, 438D: 
Fides est... certitudo rerum invisibilium ad religionem pertinentium supra 
opinionem et infra scientiam. Swmma sent. I, 1; PL 176, 43C: Fides est volun- 
taria certitudo absentium supra opinionem et infra scientiam constituta. 


2 non est M. 3 add. oportet M. 
4 Symbolum ‘Quicumque’. 5 om. V. SNadd ne 
? Augustinus... accepit substantiam carnis: Walter of St. Victor, Con- 


tra quatuor labyrinthos Franciae I, 24.; ed. P. Glorieux in Arch. d’hist. doctr. 
et litt. du Moyen Age XIX (1952), 205 f. In the subsequent references to this 
work the name of Walter will be followed by book and chapter and the cor- 
responding page in Glorieux’s edition. 

8 dubita M. 

® Abbreviated from Fulgentius, De Fide ad Petrum, 13, 56; PL 40, 771. 

LONE. 30: 

4 quod W: quod corr. to quam V. 

12 John xiv, 28. Cf. Hugh of St. Victor, De Sacramentis II, 1, 4; PL 176, 
380D. 

13 add. igitur M. asa 15 an M. eo rq Vs 
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Item, si aliquid per “me’’ ibi significatur quod!’ est Christus, illud 
est vel substantia increata vel creata. Sed nulla substantia increta 
major est Patre. Si!® autem substantia creata est, vel!® est rationalis 
vel irrationalis. Sed substantia irrationalis esse non potest. Ergo est 
substantia rationalis: et sic?® angelica vel humana. Sed angelica non 
est; ergo humana. Oportet itaque ibi significari substantiam creatam 
et rationalem et humanam i.e. hominem constantem ex anima et 
carne. Unde Augustinus dicit quod pars, cum dicitur Verbum caro factum 
est, ponitur pro toto, scilicet?4 homine.?? 

4. Necessario ergo homo est aliquid?* totum cujus pars sit caro et 
illud totum sit Christus. Unde idem dicit: Deus in aeternam personam 
divinitatis temporalem accepit substantiam carnmis.** Quid est in personam 
accepit nisi personaliter sibi univit i.e. ut, quod assumptum est, una 
esset?®> cum assumente persona? Unde in libro De Agone chnistiano: 
Incommutabilis veritas per spiritum animam et per animam corpus 
suscipiens totum hominem assumptum liberavit.22 In eodem: Non eos 
audiamus qui sic dicunt ab aeterna sapientia susceptum hominem, qui de 
Virgine natus est, quomodo et alia homines ab ea sapientes frunt. Aliud 
est enim sapientem tantum frert per sapientiam Dei et aliud est?” 1psam 
personam suscipere Sapientiae*® Der.?® 

5. Audis quia?® homo ille pervsonam suscepit Sapientiae Der. Unde 
per gratiam homo transivit in Deum, non naturae versibilitate sed Dea? 
dignatione®* mirabiliter assumptus in unitatem personae. Quapropter 
et aliter sapiens homo ille, qui personam Sapientiae gerit?®, aliter alii. 


17 add. non W. te (Pathe si) Paver scm e 

19 add. non V. 20 add. vel M. 

21 add. caro pro M. 

22 Enchividion, 34, 10; PL 140, 249. Cf. De Trinitate IT, 6, 11; PL 42, 851: 
Caro enim pro homine posita est. Enary. in Ps. xxix, 1, 2; PL 36, 217. Pseudo- 
Augustine, Dial. quaest. LXV; PL 40, 736: Carnem istam a parte totum 
hominem intelligimus, i.e. carnem et animam rationalem. Robert of Melun, 
Summa II, 12; ed. F. Anders, p. 27: Nomine carnis totum. designat hominem. 

23 aliquod WM. 

24 Fulgentius, De Fide ad Petrum, 17, 60; PL 40, 772. 

a eis 

26 De Agone christiano, 18, 20; PL 40, 300. Sent. III, 2, 2; p. 556. Cf. Ro- 
bert of Melun, Summa II, 54; ed. F. Anders, p. 106. 

27 om. C. 

28 sapientiam V. 

29 De Agone christiano, 20, 22; PL 4o, 301. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 

Sir, HOW. 
aa bee M. som Vi. 

32 Gennadius, Lib. eccl. dogmatum, 2; ed. C. H. Turner, Journal of Theol. 
Studies VII (1905/6), 89. Sent. III, 7, 3; p. 589. De Sacramentis II, 1, 4; PL 
170, 390A. 

33 De Agone christ., 20, 22; PL 40, 301. 
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Unde Augustinus super Epistolam ad Galatas: Per fidem induendo 
Christum omnes* filii, non natura, sicut unicus Filius qui Sapientia 
Dei est, neque praepotentia et singularitate susceptions ad habendam 
naturaliter et agendam personam Sapientiae sicut 1pse mediator unum 
cum tpsa suscipiente Sapientia.®® 

6. Quaeritur®® quomodo Augustinus dicat susceptum hominem ad 
habendam naturaliter personam sapientiae Patris,?? cum alibi®® dicat 
quod in unitate personae assumptus?® homo ille gratiae est, non naturae. 
Solutio: Naturale duobus modis dicitur: et quod est de substantia rei 
et quod est originale i. e. ab origine*® creationis suae datum. Unde quia 
homo assumptus, ex quo fuit, persona divina fuit — non tamen per 
naturam sed per gratiam — quodammodo naturale est ei esse personam 
Dei. Sed hoc naturale non excludit gratiam. 

Unde Augustinus in Enchiridion: In naturae humanae susceptione 
facta est quodammodo ipsa gratia ili homim naturalis.44 Nam* ex quo 
homo** esse coepit, non aliud esse coepit quam Filius, et hict* wnicus, ut 
quemadmodum una est persona anima rationalis et caro, ta una persona 
Deus et homo. 

7. Filius tribus modis dicitur: adoptione ut nos per fidem; susceptione 
ut mediator, scilicet*® homo assumptus; natura ut Verbum quod eadem 
substantia est cum Patre (non persona) et eadem persona cum mediatore 
(non substantia). Unde Augustinus in libro De Trimitate: Cum Filius 
sit Deus et homo, alia*® substantia homo*’, alia substantia Deus*®, 

8. Quaeritur an substantia humana in Christo?® sit adoranda. Solutio: 
Dignitatis potestas non amittitur, dum humilitas adoratur, ut dicit Hi- 
larius.°° Et Augustinus: Terra adoratur a®+ Verbo Dei assumpta, quia 
nemo carnem ejus*? manducat nist prius eam adoret,*? non tamen propter 
se4 sed propter eum cui unitur. 


34 add. fiunt M. SSS eG G dil 27 bles hon one 

36 quaero item MW. SID (Ethie bbls Xp VEAL, Bis eae 

38 Enchiridion, 35, 10; PL 40, 250. De Peccatorum meritis II, 24, 38; PL 
44, 174. De Praedest. sanctorum, 15, 31; PL 44, 982. Summa sent. I, 18; PL 
176, 76D (Ambrose). Sent. III, 6, 2; p. 575. 

39 add. et BV. 40 originem V/V. 

41 Enchiridion, 40, 12; PL 40, 252. 

42 Enchiridion, 36, 11; PL 40, 250. Sent. III, 6, 6; p. 575. 

4a hoc ¢. “ hoc GC. * add. ut C. add. tamen @. *7 Deus M. 

48 homo M. De Trinitate I, 10, 20; PL 42, 834. Sent. III, 7, 2; p. 584. 

49 om. in Christo C. 

SUS Deslwiiiate li 27.) Pb eao moe, 

51 om. ABCV. 52 suam ABCYV. 

53 Enarr. in Ps. xcviii, 9; PL 37, 1264. Sent. III, 9, 1; p. 593. Robert of 
Melun, Quaest. de epp. Pauli; ed. Martin, p. 289: Creatura illa quoque adoranda 
est propter eum, cui unita est. 54 ipsam MV. 
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Dicit auctoritas quod Creator est creatus, praedestinans praedestinatus, 
infectus factus,°> quod secundum naturam intelligendum est. Ascendo** 
ad Patrem meum et Patrem vestrum, ad Deum meum et Deum vestrum. 
Si Christus non est aliqua substantia creata, non habet Deum, quia 
tantum creaturae Deus est. Sed ipse dicit se habere Deum. Necessario 
ergo est aliquid quod habet Deum vel Creatorem. 

g. Dicitur alibi quod tanta’ est unio hominis et Det quod totum®® 
Deus, totum®® homo.®® Quid per hominem significatur cum dicitur totum 
est homo? Quid est quod sequitur: quod non in substantiis hominis 61 
Si? enim sic intelligatur:6® Deus est homo i. e. habet hominem, sic 
potest dici: anima est caro i. e. habet carnem. Augustinus dicit super 
Johannem quod aliud est Verbum Dei et aliud homo. Quid hic per 
“hominem” significatur? Si enim, ut quidam opinantur, hic per ‘‘ho- 
minem”’ anima et caro intelligitur et non aliquid® compositum ex 
duobus, dicere deberet: Aliud est Verbum Dei, alia swnt homo, cum per 
“hominem” plura et non unum significetur. 

10. Augustinus dicit alibi super Epistolam ad Colossenses: Homo 
excellentius assumptus personam gent Saptentiae.® Si igitur®’ id quod 
est assumptum non est persona, ut volunt quidam, nec personam gerit 
Sapientiae.6® Quomodo ergo audet® negare quis’? hominem assumptum 
personam esse? cum adeo aperte hic’! dicat auctoritas: “Qui descendit,”’ 
1. €. Deus “et qui ascendit,” 1. e. homo.7? Dicit enim expositor quod deitas 
et humanitas sunt eadem persona.”® 


SoNCt pRobert) Pulleyn, Sent. I 1S Pl 186,787 Ac 

56 Ascendo... totum homo: Walter I, 3; p. 206. 

57 tota W. 58 add. est M. 59 add. est et M. 

80 Robert of Melun, Summa II, 40; ed. Anders, p. 94 (Ambrosius). Sent. 
divinitatis IV, 1; ed. B. Geyer, Beitvdge VII (1909), 70. Lombard, In Rom. 
i, 3; PL 191, 1307C: Tanta est enim utriusque naturae, ut totum dicatur 
Deus, totum homo. Sent. III, 6, 6; p. 581: Ita sane factum... ut totum et 
Deus dicatur propter Deum et homo propter hominem, Cf. Hilary, De Tvin. 
X, 52; PL 10, 384B: Totum ei Deus Verbum est, totus ei homo Christus est. 

81 Robert of Melun, Swmma II, 40; ed. Anders, p. 94. Cf. Idem, Quaestiones 
de epp. Pauli; ed. Martin, p. 13: Quod non in substantis hominum, ut totum 
dicatur Deus, totum homo. Quaest. in Rom., qu. 3; PL 175, ele Quod in 
substantiis hominum non contingit. Sent. divinitatis JIM, GR Gh, We, CEyGe, jor, Fon’ 

62 Si... personam. gerit substantiae: Bere IE, 33h {oh Arete, 

he intelligitur M. Ci, SG, WN 7, 2B ion & 

64 In Joh. Tract. LXIX, 3; PL 35> 1817. fai MONS 7p, Pe 8); byov le 

65 aliud V. 

86 De Agone christ., 20, 22; PL 40, 301. Lombard, In Col.i, 20; PL 192, 
204B. Robert of Melun, Quaest. de epp. Pauli; ed. Martin, p. 263: Unde dicit 
beatus Augustinus quia homo ille excellentius assumptus est et personam 
Sapientiae Dei gerit. 


Oil eigegey (Ci 88 substantiae C. 6° audent M. 70 om. M. 

71 hoc C. Item dicit auctoritas... cum illa commune: Walter I, 3f.; 
pp. 206 f. ; 

2 Eph. iv, LO. 78 Lombard, In Eph. iv, 10; PL 192, 200B. 
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Unde Leo papa: Mirabilior nobis™ fit in Deo humilitas quam potentia. 
Et difficilius capitur a nobis majestatis divinae exinanitio quam servilis 
formae summa provectio.”® Et post:7§ Licet aliud sit Creator et aliud crea- 
tura, in unam tamen personam concurrit utriusque naturae proprietas. 
Omnia, quae Dei sunt et hominis, simul humanitas explevit et deitas.™ 

11. Legitur quia?’ Christus sicut est homousios’® Patri sic est homou- 
stos®® matri.81 Sed si Christus non est id quod est homo sed tantum id 
quod est Pater, nihil quod est substantiale®* matri est substantiale 
Filio, et e converso.®* Ergo non est ei®4 consubstantialis, cum nullum 
habeat substantiale cum illa commune. 

Sed dicent forsitan: Christus ideo homousios®® matri dicitur, quia®® 
ejusdem naturae est cum illa.87 Et ergo quaero quid per “naturam hu- 
manam”’ intelligant cum dicitur: Christus est ejusdem naturae cum 
matre. Dicunt®§ ‘“‘corpus et anima.’8® Sed alia est anima Christi et alia 
anima Virginis. Unde si idem est natura humana quod anima et corpus, 
si non sunt ejusdem animae et carnis, nec ejusdem®? naturae. Vel si 
ejusdem sunt naturae nec tamen sunt ejusdem carnis et animae, aliud 
intelligitur per “naturam,” aliud per “animam et carnem.” 

12. Notandum® quod natura humana tripliciter accipitur, scilicet 
pro forma substantiali quae “humanitas’” dicitur; et pro re existenti 
in tali proprietate, scilicet pro illo composito ex corpore et anima quod 
quandoque hoc nomine “‘humanitas”’ significatur; dicitur etiam quando- 
que humana natura corpus et anima. 

Verum est ergo Christum assumpsisse corpus et animam et illud 


’ 


compositum et illam formam, scilicet humanitatem. Quod®* autem 
haec forma sit assumpta, non potest negari, cum non solum corpus et 
anima sint assumpta sed etiam omnes proprietates assumptae sint. 


74 om. V. 

75 Leo I, Sermo LXII, 1; PL 54, 350A. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 54; 
ed. Anders, p. IIo. a jal 14. 

77 Leo I, zb1d. Robert of Melun, ibid. 78 quod M. 

79 homousion ABCVW. 80 homousion ABCVW. 


81 John Cassian, De Incarnatione Christi V1, 13; PL 50, 171A. Achard of 
St. Victor, Sermo in Nat. Domini; ed. J. Chatillon, Mél. F. Cavallera (Tou- 
louse, 1948), p. 326. 

82 consubstantiale M. Cf. Comment. in Sent. III, 6, 6, cited by A. Land- 
graf (Studia Mediaevalia, p. 184): Et si nullum hominis substantiale habet, 
non est consubstantialis matri. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 8; p. 273: Chri- 
stus secundum quod homo est homousios i. e. consubstantialis matri. Ergo 
secundum quod homo habet aliquid substantiale commune cum matre. 
Quare secundum quod homo est aliquid. 

88 diverso M. Cf. Robert of Melun, Swmma II, 35; ed. Anders, p. 77. 

File rok: 85 homousion A BCYV, 88 om. V. 

87 matre M. ®8 dicant M. 89 animam MY. 

°° add. sunt M. 1 add. autem M. % quin M. 
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13. Ideo quaero ab his qui dicunt quod in Christo non est aliquid 
quod sit homo,* quid sit subjectum humanitati, huic formae. Non 
enim deitas potest ei esse subjecta, nec caro nec anima.® Quid ergo,% 
si nihil est constitutum ex corpore et anima Christi quod® sit Christus, 
in quo quasi in subjecto possit esse humanitas? Necessario®? igitur 
Christus est quoddam totum constans ex anima et corpore. Vel non 
habet hanc formam humanitatem. Confitemur®® itaque®® in Christo 
duarum substantiarum unionem, non mutationem vel versibilitatem 
vel permixtionem vel confusionem. 

14. Dicit Hilarius in nono libro De Trinitate quia!°® homini acquire- 
batur ut Deus esset.1° Quaero igitur quis! sit iste homo cui acquiritur 
ut Deus sit. Non enim personae Verbi vel divinitati ejus, quae naturaliter 
Deus est, acquiritur ut Deussit.t°? Numquid animae vel carni? Non 
utique, sed homini constanti ex utroque.1% 

Idem? in octavo libro De Trimitate: Nescit plane vitam suam, nesctt 
gut Christum* Jesum ut verum Deum ita verum hominem ignorat.1°? 
Si enim non est id quod est homo, non est homo. Et sinon est homo, non est 
verus homo. Quanta ergo!°§ temeritas negare Christum aliquem hominem 
esse et tamen ipsum verum hominem praedicare. 

15. Augustinus dicit super Domine refugium® quod incoepit esse 
quod non erat,41 servata substantiarum proprietate. Quod erat creabile, 
mansit creabile,; et quod increabile, increabile1* et quod mortale, mortale; 
et quod immortale, immortale,; utrumque® tamen una tmmortalis personal* 


93 Cf. Gilbert of Poitiers, Contra Eutychen; PL 64, 1382D: In eo namque 
nihil est quod sit homo. 
94 Cf. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 27; ed. Anders, p. 59. 


ST addneste- squid V7 97 add. est M. 

SS Coniiemun ww Ut Weusserdts Walten LeAsps2o7. 99 om. V. 
100 quod M. LOE Dewivin, UX. 38s Bee toms tOAy 
BOSS iui 4 0ST Om = Non enim ensite AO, 


104 Cf. John of Cornwall, Euloyium, 14; ed. Haring, p. 280: Hilarius : 
“Homini acquirebatur ut Deus esset.’? Numquid divinitati ejus? Numquid 
carni vel animae? Non utique, sed homini constanti ex utroque. 


105 Tdem... fieret una persona: Walter I, 4f.; p. 207. 
106 ipsum M. 107 De Trin. IX, 3; PL 10, 282B. 
108 add. est CM. MU) Tek lb-oroib-ey a 110 add. Christus M. 


1 Byary. im Ps. \xxxix, 2, 3; PL 37, 1141. Lombard, Jy Ps, lxxxix, 1; 
PL 191, 835C: Per hoc quod homo factus est, nobis coepit esse quod non erat. 

12 John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 7; p. 272: Incoepit esse quod non erat. 
Servata substantiarum proprietate, quod creabile mansit creabile, quod 
increabile increabile. 

13 trum V. 

114 Robert of Melun, Summa II, 54; ed. Anders, p. 107: Item idem (Augu- 
stinus) super illud psalmi Domine refugium factus est nobis: Refugium, inquit, 
i.e. homo, quia nobis incoepit esse quod non erat, servata tamen substantiarum 
differentia. Nam quod erat creabile...immortalis persona. Only the italicized 
part of the quotation is authentic. 


BF 
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et vere immortalis. Unde Isidorus in libro De Summo Bono ait: Humani- 
tas a Christo suscepta tertia persona est in Trimtate.6 Cui consonat 
illud quod Augustinus dicit in secundo libro De Trinitate: Forma sus- 
ceptt hominis persona Filir est.4” 

Quid apertius? Quomodo ergo audes dicere quod nihil, quod est 
assumptum, est persona Filii? Redi ad cor tuum et animadverte veri- 
tatem. Quis sit qui loquitur, attende. Recole quod periculum animae 
tuae incurris, si negaveris tam manifestam veritatem. Memorare etiam 
quia!!8 homo erat!!® qui negavit Christum esse aliquid quod??° sit homo. 
Et ideo potuit decipi. Et utinam solus deceptus alios non decepisset! 

16, Si!#4 nondum credis praedictis auctoritatibus, audi quid Augu- 
stinus dicat in eodem libro: Humanam illam formam ex Mania Virgine 
Trinitas operata est, sed Filit solius persona est.1** Idem in tertio decimo 
De Trinitate: Humana natura Deo Verbo copulata -est ita ut cum vpso 
freret una persona.\*8 

17. Nota quod in hujusmodi locis humanitas vel forma servi vel 
natura humana non significat corpus et animam vel illam proprietatem,1*4 
quae proprie et secundum usum loquendi dicitur “humanitas,’’ sed rem 
existentem in tali proprietate notat. Firmiter ergo tenendum quod 
nomine “humanitatis’’ quandoque id quod est homo, quandoque id 
quo?” est homo!” significatur. Noli ergo mirari quod humanitas dicta 
est persona, cum nomine “humanitatis’”” homo assumptus significetur 
in tali loco. 


Be walvamva. 

16 [sidore, Sent. 1, 3, 1; PL 83, 543A. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 54; 
ed. Anders, p. 110: Cui concordat Isidorus in libro De Summo bono dicens: 
Sola Trinitas sibi integre nota est et humanitas a Christo suscepta, quae est 
tertia in Trinitate persona. Cf. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 7; ed. Haring, 
p. 273: Item Isidorus De Summo bono: Soli igitur Trinitas nota est et humani- 
tati Christi, quae est tertia in Trinitate persona. 

7 De Trin. Il, 5, 9; PL 42, 850. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 7 and 20; 
pp. 273 and 297. 118 quod M. ATOM Vale CON OA INE. 

121 gdd, enim, W. EES IDS IPs SUE, ey, -1ns}8 NEAR, re. Gia. 

23 De Trin. XIII, 19, 24; PL 42, 1031: Sic Deo conjungi potuit humana 
natura, ut ex duabus substantiis fieret una persona. 

124 Cf. Sent. III, 2, 1; p. 554: Errant igitur qui nomine “humanitatis’’ 
non substantiam sed proprietatem quandam, a quo “homo” nominatur, 
significari contendunt, ubicumque Christi humanitas memoratur. Robert of 
Melun, Summa II, 27; ed. Anders, p. 58: Sunt et alii, qui per ‘““naturam hu- 
manam’’ nec hominem nec animam, et corpus intelligi volunt sed solam pro- 
prietatem, ex cujus participatione aliquid est homo, quam “humanitatem”’ 
vocant, quae ex diversis proprietatibus, corporis scilicet et animae, consistit. 
This criticism is aimed at the school of Gilbert de la Porrée. 

#5 quod VY. An explanation of this distinction is given in N. M. Haring, 
‘The Case of Gilbert de la Porrée,’ Mediaeval Studies XIII (1951), 7. 

126 om. quandoque id quo est homo M. 
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18. Hilarius!®’ in octavo libro De Trinitate sic ait: Deo est proprium 
fuisse aliud quam manebat nec tamen non esse quod manserat.!28 Hilarius 
dicit quia!*® Deus est aliud quam fuit, manens quod fuit. Et quia nulli 
creaturae hoc convenire, ut maneat simul quod est et aliud fiat, dicit 
hoc proprium Deo esse aliud esse!3° quam fuit et manere quod fuit.134 
Dict? ergo, quomodo praesumis dicere quod Christus non est aliquid 
quod non fuerit ab aeterno? 

Ecce plures auctoritates habemus quod Christus factus est? aliquid 
quod non1* fuit. Quaeso ut saltem unam auctoritatem ostendas quae 
dicat!®> quod Deus non est aliquid in eo quod est homo vel quod non 
factus sit aliquid quando factus est homo. 

1g. Nunc ponendae sunt objectiones quorundam"™* contra nos: Si Deus 
essentialiter est homo vel homo est Deus, tunc, si Deus assumpsisset hominem 
in sexu muliebri, et mulier esset Deus et Deus!8” mulier. Sed potmt Deus 
in tali sexu assumpsisse hominem. Ergo potuit Deus esse mulier. Solutio: 
Augustinus®® dicit: Qui essentialiter natus est de Patre, est essentialiter 
alle quit conceptus et natus est de Virgine.1®® Ideo fateor quod Deus semper 
potuit, potest et poterit in'° utroque sexu assumpsisse hominem. 

Utinam te videres, ubi te video, qui haec obicis. Cum igitur uterque 
sexus erat redimendus, decens fuit ut sexus honorabilior!*1 assumeretur 
et de femina, ut sic uterque sexus ad redemptionem pertinere ostendere- 
tur. Unde Augustinus De Symbolo fider: Illa** dispensatio utrumque 
sexum honorari et ad curam (Dei) pertinere monstravit, non solum quem448 
suscepit sed per quem suscepit virum gerendo, de femina nascendo.\* 


127 Hilarius... manens quod fuit: Walter I, 6; p. 208. 

128 De Trin. 1X, 4; PL 10, 284A. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 54; ed. 
Anders, p. 109: Deo itaque proprium fuit aliud esse quam manebat nec tamen 
non esse quod manserat. 


129 quod M. 130 om. M. tom, Et qua nulla tut VY. 
182 Dic... factus est homo: Walter I, 6; p. 208. 
133 om. V. 134 om, V. 135 dica V. 


136 Sent. III, 6, 4; p. 579: Nam si essentialiter, inquiunt illi, Deus esse 
homo vel homo esse Deus intelligeretur, tunc si Deus hominem assumsisset 
in sexu muliebri, et mulier essentialiter Deus esset et e converso. At potuit 
Deus assumsisse hominem in sexu muliebri. Potuit igitur mulier esse Deus 
et e converso. Cf. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 27; ed. “Anders, p. 61: Addunt 
praeterea (quod nec audiendum est) quia, si Filius Dei humana substantia 
facta est, potuit Filius Dei filia hominis fieri, quia sicut hominem in virili 
sexu assumsit sic et in muliebri potuit assumsisse. 

137 gdd. esset V. 188 Augustinus... de Virgine: Walter I, 6; p. 208. 

189 Fulgentius, De Fide ad Petrum, ay 56; PL 4o, 771. Cf. John of Corn- 
wall, Eulogium, 9; ed. Haring, p. 276. 


140 om. M. 141 Sent. III, 12, 3; p. 603: Augustine. 
142 Ttem Augustinus: Illa... nascendo: Walter I, 6; p. 208. 
ms aun Ve M44 quam M. 


145 De Fide et symbolo, 9; PL 40, 186. The word Dei is missing in the text. 
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20. Quaero ab his qui dicunt nihil esse compositum ex anima et 
carne Christi,“ quomodo sexus sit assumptus. Non enim in carne vel 
anima est aliquis sexus. Sed in solo toto ex duabus partibus constituto 
decuit quaternarium divinum compleri. Fecit enim Deus primum 
hominem sine complexione sexuum. Feminam vero produxit de viro. 
Ex maritali!4? vero admixtione formavit utrumque. Restabat quartum, 
ut quasi vicem femina redderet viro. Quod completum est, dum contra 
rationem et supra naturam peperit!#® Virgo. 

21. Obicitur: Si Deus potuit assumere mulierem, ergo mulier potuit 
esse Deus.!49 Solutio: Non sequitur, sicut:5° Deus potest de homine 
facere lapidem, ergo homo potest fieri lapis. Deus enim potest impossi- 
bilia. Nec tamen impossibilia sunt possibilia.15+ 

Item obicitur: Si illa substantia, quae Verbo unita est, coepit esse 
Deus et e contrario Deus coepit esse tlla, quaedam substantia est Deus, 
quae non semper fuit Deus; et quaedam substantia est Deus, quae non est 
divina substantia; et Deus est aliquid quod non semper fuit.5* Adduntque: 
St homo assumptus est persona, ergo vel tertia in Trimitate vel alia. Sed 
non alia. Ergo tertia in Trimtate. Et sic Deus.2*8 

22. Solutio: In4 hoc ipso se probant non esse catholicos, cum id 
quod tot auctoritatibus probatur habent pro inconvenienti.4* Nonne 
Isidorus dicit quod humanitas a Christo suscepta® est tertia persona in 
Trimitate 757 Et Hilarius asserit quod proprium est Deo fuisse aliud 
quam manebat nec tamen non esse quod manserat.°§ Et Augustinus:9® 
Creator temporum inventus est in tempore etiam ipse factus.®° Et alibi: 
Homo recens sed non Deus recens.1® 


146 Cf. Sent. divinitatis IV, 5; ed. B. Geyer, p. 68*: Nihil Christi Deus est 
et nihil Christi est homo. Achard of St. Victor, Seymo de vesurr.; ed. J. Chatillon, 
Mél. F. Cavalleva (Toulouse, 1948), p. 332: Non enim audiendi sunt qui dicunt 
nihil esse compositum ex corpore et anima. 

147 material V. M48 pepererit 4B: add. Christum V. 

RONG Side, UN (ey 213 0), 150 add. non sequitur M. 

151 John of Cornwall, ule iion 2; ed. Haring, p. 263: Deus enim multa 
potest facere quae fieri non possunt, quia impossibilia sunt. 

ee Series IIL “afy 16S 10 Gkelshe 

153 Sent. III, 10, 1; p. 594. Cf. Robert of Melun, Summa II, 27; ed. Anders, 
p. 61: Inferunt etiam quidam: si humana substantia tertia est in Trinitate 
persona, ergo est divina substantia. Quaest. in ep. ad Rom., qu. 14; PL 175, 
435B: Si secundum quod est homo est persona, ergo tertia in Trinitate vel 
alia. Sed non est alia, ergo tertia in Trinitate. Et sic secundum quod est homo 


est Deus. 154 om. M. 
EY Svea, NUL, amoy, 18S oy, Gey 158 om. a Christo suscepta M. 
a7 Sent. I, 3, 1; PL83, 543A. WOO TIOYS Ie Aa. MS, GIS Welly, awe}, Beye 
159 Augustinus... unionis eae Acar Walter Ib, 7 79r 208. 
E0Tadd. est Vi. Se77710 CeClxsdy man Pies so, TO5O7 Mlle Creator temporum 


natus in Tempore est. 
161 Cf. Enarr, in Ps. |xxx, 13; PL 39, 1039. Lombard, In Rom. i, 4; PL 
LOUEISISA. Lies, IK os PL Oley 7 2 
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Hoc?® est inconveniens!®* quod nos adoramus. Haec est!64 abusio 
per quam redempti sumus. Scio ubi tenentur oculi tui qui habes pro 
inconvenienti quod Deus sit aliquid quod non semper fuit, quia non 
capis modum illum quo aliquid dicitur esse aliud propter ineffabilem 
unionem. In hoc enim quod Deus!® homini secundum plenitudinem!® 
se infudit et omnia?6? sua illi attulit et omnia quae hominis erant in se 
suscepit, vere dicitur et est Deus homo et homo Deus. 


Homo est Deus?*8 non per naturam sed per gratiam, non adoptionis 
sed per gratiam unionis sive susceptionis. Deus est homo per dignatio- 
nem.16® Cum ergo Deum hominem vel hominem Deum praedicamus, 
non naturae in naturam versibilitatem significamus sed naturae utrius- 
que mutuam omnimodam participationem!”°, 


23. Notandum esse quosdam quibus non videtur esse argumentum: 
Illa substantia Deo unita est Deus, ergo quaedam substantia quae non 
semper fut, ut1”t in hoc simili apparet: Candela lucet; ergo quaedam 
substantia quae non est ignis lucet, cum ignis ex se, candela ex igne 
luceat.17? Et alia similitudo: Hic homo factus est ad imaginem Dei; 
ergo quaedam substantia quae non est anima?’ vel angelus. Non sequi- 
tur. Sic Verbum per se Deus est sicut ignis lucet. Homo vero Deus ex 
Verbo sicut candela lucet ex igne. Et homo est imago ex anima. Nullo 
tamen modo negandum substantiam unitam Verbo Dei esse Filium 
Dei. Sed, ut jam dictum est, homo per gratiam Deus est, Verbum est 
per naturam Deus. 


24. Sit7* nondum?” credis, audi adhuc verba Veritatis. Super Lucam 
ubi!’6 scriptum est Hic ert”? magnus?’® legitur quial?® potentiam quam 


162 gdd. illud W. 

163 Cf. Sent. III, 10, 1; p. 594: Propter haec inconvenientia et alia... 
Lombard, In Rom. i, 4; PL 191, 1312B: ... dicit Augustinus: Qui suscepit et 
quod suscepit una est in Trinitate persona. Haec enim auctoritas innuere 
videtur quod natura humana cum Verbo sit una persona in Trinitate. Quod 
si est, ergo natura humana cum Verbo est Deus. Quod quia absurdum, videtur 
et alia plurima quae sequuntur inconvenientia... 

164 add. illa W. 165 om. V. 166 plenitudine V. 

1867 anima V,; anima del, B. 168 om. homo est Deus V. 

169 Cf. Gennadius, Lib. eccl. dogmatum, 2; ed. C.H. Turner, Journal of 
Theol. Studies VII (1905/6), 89. Sent. III, 7, 3; p. 589. 

170 mutua omnimoda participatione V. 

171 ynde V. Cf. Sent. III, 7, 1; p. 583: Si illa substantia coepit esse Deus 
et Deus illa, quaedam igitur substantia est Deus quae non semper fuit Deus, 


172 est M. 173 animal M. 
TOTS ime ietettawe alten lye 7. Py 2Ooll 
175 non V. DOS pg UY, 177 erat C. 


178 add. et Filius Altissimi vocabitur W. Luke i, 32. 
179 quod M. 
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Dei Filius naturaliter habet, homo accepturus erat ex tempore, ut'®° una 
sit persona Deus et homo.18! 

Quaero quid per “hominem” significatur!®? et cum dicitur homo 
accepturus etc. Vel'8 substantia divina vel'®* humana. Sed naturae 
divinae nihil datum est ex tempore; ergo humanae. Et sic substantia 
humana habet potentiam quam Filius Dei habet per naturam. Ergo 
homo habet omnipotentiam et sic est omnipotens et sic Deus. Quod 
ipse profitetur dicens Data est!®> mihi omnis!®* potestas in caelo et in 
terva.187 Cui data est omnis potestas? Audi!®® expositorem!®® super 
eundem locum: Hoc non de coaeterna Patri divinitate sed de assumpta 
humanitate.1°° 

25. Quicquid dicas de Christo, ego melius credo Christo de se quam 
tibi. Nonne contradicis Christo, dum! negas quod ille affirmat? Vide 
ergo quia! tua expositio contraria est Christo et orthodoxis Patribus. 
Tu dicis quia!®? homo assumptus non habet omnipotentiam. Et ipse 
dicit Data est mihi omnis potestas. Unde Apostolus: In quot habitat!®* 
omnis plentudo divinitatis corporaliter.8® Tu ipse dijudica. Quid est 
illud in quo habstat®’ omnis plenitudo divimitatis 7198 Numquid Verbum 
Dei? Cur ergo addit corporaliter ? 

Hilarius in octavo dicit: Vera fides est neque Deum ignorare, quod 
homo sit, neque carnem ignorare quod Verbum sit.1®® Recole quod nomine 
,carnis”’ significetur. Audi Augustinum: Verbum caro factum est 1. e. 
homo. Pars ponitur pro toto. Cui consonat illud in Johanne: Potestatem 
dedit et judicium facere, qua Filius hominis est.?° 

26. In hujusmodi, quae Deo convenire non possunt, solent sic ex- 
ponere: Hoc accepit persona? secundum naturam humanam. Intelligis 
quae dicis? Si persona non est aliquid secundum humanitatem, ut tu 
asseris, quomodo persona accepit?° aliquid?°% secundum eam? Item 
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187 Matth. xxviii, 19. Cf. Quaest. in Rom., qu.19; PL 175, 436B. 
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dicitur tibi: Si natura humana hoc non accepit, ergo nec persona secun- 
dum eam. Sicut: Corpus tuum non est album, ergo nec tu es albus 
secundum corpus. Vel: Si anima non est rationalis, nec tu es? rationalis 
secundum eam. Concedendum quidem est quod persona accepit poten- 
tiam, quam habet naturaliter, secundum humanitatem. Et ipse homo 
accepit?° eam et sic in ipso ipsa persona. 

27. Et quod sic sit intelligendum, declarent aliae auctoritates. Ut? 
Hilarius?°’ dicit: Non est ignorandum carnem esse Verbum.2°8 Et: Humani- 
tatt data est omnis potestas in caelo et in terra.2°® Assignent, si possunt, 
quid sit illud cui data est omnis potestas judicandi, quod vocatur Filius 
Altissimi, quod temporali relatione refertur ad matrem. Non enim 
aeterna filiatione Filius matris. Quomodo Filius matris, si nihil habet 
esse ex matre? Numquid dicendus est aliquis ducere originem ex ove, 
quia ejus vestis inde est ?#49 Si#!1 ergo Christus non est aliquid ex Virgine, 
sed ejus vestis inde est, quomodo est Filius Virginis? Sicut ergo Verbum 
lucet?!2 per se, homo assumptus ex Verbo, sic Verbum per se persona 
est. Homo vero personantiam, ut sic loquar, habet ex Verbo. 

28. Sed dicet aliquis: Nonne homo assumptus persona?!§ esset, si 
non esset unitus Verbo? Solutio: Esset quidem persona et haberet 
suam personantiam ex sua rationalitate. Nunc vero, ex quo totus splendor 
divinitatis se infudit lucernae humanitatis, minus*4 lumen cedit majori, 
i. e. homo assumptus trahit suam personantiam ex Verbo et dicitur et 
est persona una cum illo ex eadem personantia quam habuit Verbum 
ab aeterno. 

Unaquaeque creatura rationalis ex hoc dicitur persona quod habet 
excellentius. Quia ergo splendor divinitatis incomparabiliter excellentior 
est lucerna humanitatis, merito ex eo homo est persona. Unde*!® scrip- 
tum est: Natura naturam non consumit sed persona personam, quia 
nomen juris est.?16 


MES ori. Wo eDRACCIpIL Ce 206 unde M. 

207 Hilarius... refertur ad matrem: Walter I, 9; p. 209. 

208 Cf. De Tryin. YX, 3; PL io, 283A. 

209 Cf. Quaest. in Rom., qu. 19; PL 175, 436B. See also Achard of St. Vic- 
tor, Sermo de Nat. Domini; ed. J. Chatillon, p. 328. 

210 om. V. 211 Si... habet ex Verbo: Walter I, 9; p. 209. 

212 lucis C: luce V: luceret W: lucis est M. 
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214 Sed minus... ab aeterno: Walter I, 9; p. 209. 

215 Unde... in naturam assumptus: Walter I, 9; p. 209. 

216 HRaustus of Riez, De Spir. sancto II, 4; CSEL 21, 139. Council of Frank- 
fort (794), Epist. episc. Franciae; MGH Conc. II, 1, 150. It is attributed to 
the Council of Nicea by William of Auxerre (Swmma aurea III, tr. 1, c. I, 
qu. 8) and to Innocent III by St. Thomas, Summa theol. III, 4, 2. Praepositinus 
simply states: Dicit concilium ‘‘persona personam consumit etc,’’ A. Land- 
graf, Dogmengesch. dey Friihscholastik II, 1 (Regensburg, 1953), pp. 94 ff., 
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29. Haec diligenter®!”? intuere, lector, et intelliges*4® quare homo 
dicatur in personam, non in naturam, assumptus et quare Verbum 
dicatur assumpsisse naturam, non personam.”!® Ideo enim homo as- 
sumptus est22° in personam divinam, quia factus est particeps divini 
luminis, ut per ipsum ab omnibus discerneretur sicut Verbum; non in 
naturam, licet persona divina sit divina natura, quia hoc esset mutari 
et converti in eam. 

Verbum vero ideo naturam hominis, non personam**! assumpsit, 
licet id quod est assumptum sit persona, quia non trahit personalitatem 
vel personantiam ex eo quod est assumptum, habens multo digniorem 
personantiam ex natura divinitatis. Sicut lampas in nocte dicitur 
“Jumen ecclesiae,”’ die?22 vero (solis majore splendore superveniente) 
jam lampas non dicitur “lumen ecclesiae” sed potius lumen solis, sic 
homo persona quidem esset ex sua rationalitate, si non esset assumptus. 
Nunc, ut jam dictum est, ex eo quod in ea dignius est, i. e. lumine??3 
divino est persona. 

30. Qui non videt hoc, quaerat a Domino?*4 intellectum. Hujus rei 
in creaturis expressam non invenio similitudinem. Nihil enim manens 
quod est potest aliud fieri. Quod soli Deo est proprium, ut dicit Hilarius??°, 
Qualiter tamen splendor Verbi se infundat homini, ut eum illuminet, 
licet a Verbo non recedat, potest qualicumque similitudine ostendi. 
Splendor siquidem ignis vel calor candelae vel carboni accedit nec ab 
igne recedit sed simul in igne et in candela est: sed in igne per naturam, 
in candela ex accidenti. 

Major tamen est unio inter Deum et hominem.??6 Unde Verbum confert 
homini, ut sit cum illo non una substantia sed una persona. Inde est 
quod aliud??? Deus, aliud homo, sed non alius Deus, alius homo, sed 
unus et idem Deus et homo, sicut multae auctoritates manifeste osten- 
dunt.?28 Veluti corpus et anima unus homo et una persona sunt, licet 
aliud sit corpus et aliud animus.??® Christus itaque gemina est sub- 
stantia, scilicet divina et humana, tamen nonnisi una persona, quia 
utraque substantia una persona. 


seems to believe that the auctoritas is St. Hilary of Poitiers, a belief erroneous- 
ly held by Peter Cantor: Sicut legitur Hilarius dixisse quod absorta fuit 
persona a divina (Ibid., p. 106). 
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31. Cum igitur Christus?5° sit substantia humana, numquid est 
concedendum quod sit creatura, cum omnis homo sit creatura?231 
Solutio: Non est simpliciter concedendum quod Christus sit creatura, 
nisi addatur “secundum hominem,’’232 

32. Nonne concedimus simpliciter quod Christus est homo? Quare 
ergo non similiter concedimus quod sit creatura? Solutio: Ideo sine 
determinatione usus sanctae ecclesiae non consuevit concedere simpli- 
citer Christum esse creaturam, ne secundum utramque naturam hoc 
intelligatur,?53 ne videatur consentire perfidiae Arianae quae dicebat 
Christum tantum?%4 esse creaturam,?35 cum fides catholica dicat eum 
esse et Creatorem secundum”** divinam naturam et creaturam secundum 
humanam substantiam. 

Tene ergo firmiter Verbum assumens naturaliter esse Deum, assump- 
tam vero substantiam naturaliter esse creaturam et propter ineffabilem 
unionem et mirificae susceptionis sacramentum, ut Verbum sit homo 
Deus, inconfusa et inconversa utraque perseverante substantia. Unde 
Hilarius in quinto libro De Trinitate: Ex virtute potentis naturae est, 
cum in eo, quod esset, maneret; tamen®” quod non erat, esse® posset.*39 

33. Moneo ut his, quae in scripturis sanctis leguntur, fidei assensum 
adhibeas. Nec tibi mirum videatur, si nondum omnia ad plenum in- 
telligas. Recole quia**° fides non habet meritum, cui ratio humana praebet 
experimentum.*41 

Solet ignorantia naturalium amplius angere quosdam quam ignorantia 
credendorum: ut imago in speculo quid sit vel*42 quomodo habeat esse; 
quomodo idem fons sit®48 modo haec™#4 aqua modo illa; quomodo di- 
versae voces sint idem nomen. Amice, si haec levia®“> et quasi puerilia 
non capis, qua fronte ineffabile Incarnationis sacramentum attemptare 
praesumis? Noli ergo sic argumentari circa Christum: “Si Christus est 
quaedam substantia simplex vel increata, ergo non est quaedam com- 
posita vel creata,”’ cum sit utrumque, licet non secundum idem. Cur 
non sic argumentaris: ‘In diebus carnis suae fuit mortalis, ergo tunc™® 


230 Christo B (AV ?)): 231 9m. cum omnis homo sit creatura V. 
232 Quaest. in Rom., qu. 12; PL 175, 434D: Non concedendum sine deter- 
minatione tali “secundum carnem’’. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 21; p. 299. 
Ba inteligatetaVs Aes Gakoya) [Yi ae 
285 Quaest. in Rom., qu. 12; PL 175, 434D: Ne videamur consentire haereticis 
dicentibus Christum esse factum secundum utramque naturam. Cf. Sent. III, 
II, 2; p. 598: Arii haec fuisse perfidia legitur, ut Christum creaturam fateretur. 
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non fuit immortalis;’”’ vel sic: ““Tunc fuit passibilis, ergo tunc non fuit 
impassibilis ?”’ 

34. Dicet aliquis mihi: ““Arianum te video, quia dicis Christum esse 
creaturam.”’ Diligentius ergo intueamur an verum sit. Arius dicebat 
Christum esse puram creaturam, non a Patre consubstantialiter genitum 
sed tantum creaturam ideoque Patre minorem et posteriorem, affirmans 
quidem #47 Christum esse Deum, non quidem*48 per naturam sed tantum 
per adoptionem. 

Nunc quaero an Hieronymus idem senserit quod Arius, cum dicat: 
Audacter proclamamus Christum esse creaturam:*4® et Hilarius qui dicit 
quia®>° est quod non fuit;>1 aut Apostolus qui ait: Qui fidelis est alli? 
qui fecit illum,;*®3 et alibi dicit: Qua factus ex semine David secundum 
carnem ;*>4 et Augustinus”> qui asserit divinam substantiam immutabilem 
et creaturam mutabilem secundum quam Christus omnia pertulit, quae 
Scriptura de eo recolit. Etsi#®® ergo haereticus et catholicus eadem 
verba habeant?5’ in ore, non est consequens, ut idem sensus sit in corde 
utriusque. Veluti non sequitur: Si aliqua participiant eodem nomine,?°® 
ideo#®»® re nominis ut Deus et idolum,”®® non tamen eadem deitate?é1 
participant.76? 

Quod ergo scriptum est: Qui dixerit Christum esse creaturam, ana- 
thema sit, intelligendum est puram, ut Arius intelligebat vel dicebat. 
Secundum eandem rationem intelligendum est quod dicit Ambrosius 
Christum non esse vanitati subjectum et ideo creaturis non esse con- 
numerandum,?6* quia creatura ommnis*® vanitati subjecta est.2°6 Numquid 
quia Christus est homo et omnis homo mendax,*®" ergo Christus mendax ? 
Multa dicuntur generaliter de homine, non tamen de homine Christo, 
quia non est purus homo sed Deus et homo. 

35. Augustinus dicit: Non est creatura per quem facta est omnis 
creatura.*88 Ecce negat Christum esse creaturam, quod contrarium 
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videtur praedictis. Solutio: Non est creatura per quem etc., i.e. id in 
Christo, per quod?®® facta est omnis creatura, non est creatura sed 
creatrix essentia. Agit enim de persona secundum divinam naturam. 

36. Item dicit Hilarius: Non est aliud Filius hominis et aliud??® 
Filius Dev.27 Et nos dicimus et credimus quia2? aliud Filius est hominis 
et aliud Filius Dei. Quid ergo? Contrarii sumus Hilario? Solutio: 
Frequentius quidem his terminationibus significatio est substantiae. 
Interdum tamen in neutrali, licet raro, significatur persona. Sensus 
est ergo: Non est aliud?”? Filius hominis et aliud?"* Filius Dei i. e. non 
est alius?’”> Filius hominis et alius?’* Filius Dei sed unus et idem. 

Unde Augustinus de tribus personis loquens ait: Et haec tria unum.2"7 
Et alibi dicit quod mediator ipse unum sit cum ipsa suscipiente Sapien- 
tia.278 Quibus verbis substantiarum differentia non confunditur sed 
unio personalis praedicatur. Hilarius tamen non ait: Non est aliud 
Verbum, aliud homo. Sed hoc neutrum est aliud quam Christus. Et 
Augustinus dicit quia??® homo ille non est factus aliud quam Dei Filius,?®° 
i.e. non est factus aliquid quod non sit Dei Filius. Quicquid enim est 
persona divinae essentiae, non est aliud quam ipsa persona, licet aliud 
sit quam?! natura divina. 

37. Unde Hieronymus: Verbum Deus est, non caro assumpta.?? 
Quibus verbis non naturae ad personam sed naturae ad naturam osten- 
ditur differentia. Si autem per “‘carnem’’ pars, non totum intelligitur, 
constat quia?** Verbum non est caro. Si autem?®4 per “‘carnem’”’ totus 
homo*® significatur, tamen, ut ait Ambrosius, aliud est quod est assump- 
tum et aliud est quod assumpsit.28§ Alioquin Christus si non est aliquid 
secundum quod est homo, ipse non est aliquid secundum quod est 
matri homousios?*’ vel secundum idem est homousios?** Patri et matri. 
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271 De Trin. 1X, 40; PL 10, 313A. Both Lombard (Sent. III, 7, 2; p. 585) 
and John of Cornwall (Eulogium, 12; p. 281) read aliud. 
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tria unum sunt... et simul omnia unus Deus. 

278 Im Gal. lil, 27; PL 35, 2125. 279 om, M. 

280 Enchividion, 36, 11; PL 40, 250: Non aliud coepit esse homo quam Dei 
Filius. Sent. III, 6, 2; p. 575. John of Cornwall, Eulogium, 12; p. 281. 
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Hilarius alibi28® seipsum exponit dicens: Naturam Dei in virtute 
vesurrectionis intellige, dispensationem hominis 1m morte cognosce et, cum 
sint utraque suis gesta naturis, unum tamen Christum Jesum eum memento 
esse qui utrumque est.29° Non dixisset utrumque de una natura, neque 
unus de duabus personis. Utvumque non admittit naturarum singulari- 
tatem, wnus excludit personarum pluralitatem. 

38. Dicunt quidam® quod sicut non est alius Filius Dei et alius 
Filius hominis sic non est aliud Filius Dei et aliud?®* Filius hominis. Sed 
si hoc est, ergo sicut?® est indifferens persona sic?® indifferens est natura. 

39. Dicunt quidam?® quod, quando?%* Verbum caro factum est, fac- 
tum est quoddam totum compositum ex Creatore et creatura, scilicet 
divinitate et carne et anima. Illud compositum est creatura quia?9? 
non semper fuit. Et illius compositi pars est divinitas.?°8 Ergo Creator 
est pars cujusdam creaturae. Sed quid absurdius, immo quid falsius? 

Item, omne totum majus est qualibet sua parte. Ergo si divinitas est 
pars alicujus, oportet quod aliquid?®® sit majus ipsa divinitate. Vel si 
ipsa est major omni re, ergo major est eo cujus est pars. Et sic ipsa 
legem et jus totalitatis suo toti adimit vel totum suum illam circumscribit. 
Item, si divinitas est pars integralis, ubicumque ipsa est, et suum 
totum. Sed ipsa est ubique. Ergo et suum totum ubique est. Item, 
nulla pars integralis praedicatur de suo toto. 

40. Ergo si Christus esset quoddam totum, cujus pars esset Deus 
vel deitas, nullo modo esset Christus Deus, cum nullum totum sit sua 
pars. Multo ergo melius sacra scriptura dixit personalem unionem esse 
inter Deum et hominem vel inter assumptum et assumens Verbum 
quam integralem constitutionem vel compositionem. 

41. Sciendum est plura genera esse compositionis. Aliter enim domus 
componitur ex suis partibus, aliter panis ex aqua et farina, aliter statua 
ex materia et forma, aliter species ex genere et differentia, aliter homo 
ex carne et anima.%°° Dicuntur etiam quandoque unita “‘composita”’ 
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secundum humanitatem et quiddam simplex sit secundum divinitatem. 
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299 om. C. Cf. Comm. in Sent. III, 6, 3, cited by A. Landgraf (Studia 
Mediaevalia, p. 183): Sed illud compositum creatura est, quia non semper fuit. 
Ergo Creator est pars quaedam creaturae, quod nefas est dicere. Rursus omne 
totum majus est qualibet sua parte. Ergo si divinitas pars est alicujus, oportet.. 

300 Cf. Comm. in Sent. III, 7, cited by Landgraf (Coll. Franc. XXIII 
[1953], 13): Componi quippe pluribus modis accipitur. Aliter enim componitur 
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ut cum legitur quod? hypostasis est composita ex duabus naturis.3° 
Quod sic est intelligendum: Duae naturae sunt unitate in una persona 
sine versibilitate et confusione. Sicut ergo ignis carboni infunditur, non 
tamen partialiter ei sociatur, ut? ex igne et ex carbone aliquod totum 
perficatur quod non sit ignis vel carbo, sic Verbum homini unitur, non 
tamen aliquod totum inde efficitur quod non sit homo vel Verbum. 

42. Quaero a te, qui negas aliquid quod est assumptum esse Filium 
Dei, quid dicas esse semen Abrahae. Illud ad cujus adventum praedicat 
Apostolus legis statum dicens quia? lex disposita est in manu mediatoris, 
donec venivet semen cut promissum est??°8 Numquid semen Abrahae 
dices quod non est ex Abraham? Deus Pater nonnisi id quod ipse est? 
genuit, 1.e. Deus Deum. Quid ergo genuit Abraham homo, nisi id quod 
est homo, suae naturae prolem? Quod semen venturum erat, quando 
promissio facta est Abrahae. Hoc ergo semen quid est, si id°8 quod est 
assumptum homo non est? Numquid homo non-hominem genuit ? 

43. Quaero an Christus sit aliquid quod mediante Virgine sit de 
Abraham, i.e. homo de homine, creatura. Mediator Dei et hominum 
es?°9 Christus Jesus.34° Medium non est aliquid’! nisi inter extrema. 
Quaero igitur quid sit hic?!? medium,*!* quae sint extrema. Habes unum 
de extremis, ubi legitur Unus est Deus, aliud®* ubi ait e¢ hominum. 
Quaero quid sit medium. Audi Apostolum: Homo Christus Jesus. Non 
ait ‘““Verbum,” quia non est mediator in eo quod est Deus sed? unum 
de extremis.316 Si ergo quod est assumptum non est Christus, nec*!? 
est mediator. 

Quid ergo? Dic quae sint*!® illa tria, quorum duo sunt extrema et 
tertium mediator? Deus enim et homines reconciliati sunt duo extrema. 
Mediator autem quid erit ? Audi saltem quid super hoc dicat Apostolus: 


domus ex suis partibus, aliter statua ex auro et argento, aliter panis ex aqua 
et farina, aliter homo ex corpore et anima. Hic igitur hypostasis dicitur ex 
duabus naturis composita, non quod ex ipsis constet tamquam ex partibus. 
Sed quia duae naturae in una (persona) unitae sunt sine confusione vel versi- 
bilitate sui, dicunt isti hominem Christum compositum quoddam esse cujus 
pars est divinitas. 
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Homo Christus Jesus, quem nobis conjugit naturarum communio. Deo 
autem eum sociat unius et ejusdem personae unio, non integralis Deo 
indigna compositio. 

44. Quod autem Deus non sit pars hujus personae, Augustinus dicit 
his verbis: Christus est persona geminae substantiae. Non tamen pars hujus 
Deus est.®19 Haec dictio “‘totum’’ quandoque vim collectivam partium 
integralium habet, ut cum dicitur: Totus homo creatus est a Deo, 
scilicet quaelibet pars hominis, anima et caro, forma et compago par- 
tium, creatione Dei existit. Quandoque per eandem vocem fit omnis 
compositionis exclusio, ut cum dicitur: Totus Deus est ubique essentia- 
liter. Quibus verbis partes habere negatur. Si enim diversitate partium 
occuparet diversitatem locorum, non esset ubique totus. Sensus hic est: 
Deus ubique est totus, i.e. nusquam de ejus essentia quicquam abest. 

45. Quandoque totum significat non totaliter??° unitorum consortium, 
ut cum unionem animae et corporis ‘‘totum”’ dicimus, vel carbonem 
ignitum. Baptismus etiam ex duobus constare dicitur, elemento?#t 
scilicet et verbo vitae; et sacramentum ecclesiae®** ex specie visibili et 
corpore et sanguine Christi.3?8 Sic Christum dicimus quasi totum quan- 
tum ad divinitatem et humanitatem, quia duae naturae in una persona 
sunt sociatae sicut elementum et verbum in baptismo, et species visibilis 
et caro Christi in altaris®?4 sacramento sibi sociantur: multum tamen 
differenter, quia incomprehensibilis est concretio qua uniuntur Deus 
et homo. 

In nullis praedictis unitis alterum dicitur de altero, quia nec ignis 
carbo nec carbo ignis. Visibilis species non est caro Christi nec caro 
anima et e converso. Sed in Christi persona ineffabilis invenitur con- 
vertentia, nam et Deus et homo Deus et totum Deus et totum homo. 
Quid est totum? Christus. Sicut enim animae et corporis consortium 
vocatur “‘homo’’, sic humanae et divinae naturae personalis concretio 
dicitur “Christus”: etiam sic quasi quoddam totum quantum ad duas 
unitas®* in Christo naturas. Nec tamen®?6 eadem praedicandi in homine®2? 
reciprocatio, quia duae®*® rationales et personae capaces non sunt 
unitae in eo substantiae. In Christo ergo vel ejus sacramentis non est 
partialis integritatis vulgaris compositio. 

819 Sent. III, 7, 2; p. 586. Glossa ovd. in Rom. i, 4; PL 114, 470C. Lombard, 
In Rom. i, 4; PL 191, 1308A: Christus ergo una persona est geminae sub- 
stantiae. Nec tamen Deus vel homo pars hujus personae dici potest. 
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46. Dicunt quidam quod ex anima et carne Christi nihil est com- 
positum sicut nec ex duabus naturis. Unde consequenter adjungunt 
quod nihil, quod est homo,®?® est Deus vel tertia persona®®® in Trinitate. 
Nos credimus et confitemur utrumque, quod ex carne et anima Christi 
sit quoddam compositum, et quod illud sit Deus et tertia in Trinitate 
persona per gratiam, non per naturam. 

Quod prius demonstrandum est authenticis testimoniis et deinde 
rationibus. Hoc autem imprimis sciendum est quod nec canonica scrip- 
tura sed%*1 nec sanctorum Patrum hoc dicit quod ex duobus praedictis 
non sit aliqua composita substantia. Quomodo ergo audes praedicare 
quod nulla*%? auctoritate potest probari? Dic tu ipse, si potes, quis 
sanctorum sit usus his verbis: “Christus nihil est in eo quod homo” 
vel “nihil constat ex anima et carne Christi” vel “nihil quod est homo 
est Deus vel tertia persona in Trinitate.” 

47. Fatentur®3 tamen nobiscum Deum esse hominem et hominem 
esse Deum. Quaero ergo quid sit res hujus nominis “homo’’. Nonne res 
constans ex anima et carne? Quomodo nominis rem negant et ipsum 
nomen sine re sua Deo tribuunt? Non enim corpus purum et anima 
nuda est homo sed corpus animatum vel anima habens carnem.3*4 

Cum igitur anima Christi per omnia®*> vegetet corpus suum et vivere 
faciat, sicut anima mea corpus meum, immo multo excellentius, quo- 
modo ex conjunctione corporis mei et animae meae habet®** esse verus 
homo,*8?7 et ex anima et corpore illo sanctissimo non*8§ habet esse verus 
homo? Si ergo nihil habet esse ex illis duobus, ut quidam dicunt, non 
fuit in Christo animae et corporis similis caeteris hominibus concretio. 
Contra quos dicit Hilarius in nono libro: Cum natus sit Christus lege 
hominum, non tamen conceptus, habens in se3®° et constitutionem humanae 
conditionis in origine,*4° 

48. Intueamur igitur quae sit constitutio hominis in nobis. Et hanc 
credamus cum Hilario esse in Christo. Idem in eodem: Christum non 
ambigimus esse Deum Verbum, neque rursus Filium hominis ex anima et 


329 Gilbert, Contra Eutychen; PL 64, 1382D. 
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corpore constitisse*! ignoramus.*42 Fiducialiter ergo credamus quod sic 
affirmat Hilarius. Cui consonat quod Augustinus*** dicit®#4 exponens?# 
Verbum caro factum est. Asserit enim partem pro toto poni*4*, Quae 
pars pro quo*4’? toto? Caro pro homine. Oportet ergo hominem esse 
quoddam totum cujus sit caro. De hoc eodem jam superius dictum est. 
Sed et alia quae jam dicta sunt non est superfluum repetere in testi- 
monium veritatis. 

His consentit Hieronymus: Ipsum Dei Filium dicimus in fine saecu- 
lorum perfectum hominem nostrae naturae suscepisse.4® Si igitur nihil 
est ex anima et carne Christi, quid*® perfectum dicit susceptum homi- 
nem? Nonne Athanasius in Symbolo dicit®° de Christo: Perfectus Deus, 
perfectus homo ex anima rationali et humana carne consistens 731 Si 
adhuc post tanta testimonia veritatis dubitas, audi Hieronymum 
dicentem: Anathematizamus Apollinarem et ejus consimiles, qui dicunt 
hominem assumptum his, propter®*? quos assumptus est, fursse dissimilem.*8 

49. Dic, quaeso, quid anima tua agat in corpore tuo quantum ad 
naturalia, quod anima Christi non faciat®* in corpore suo. Dicit aliquis:3* 
Ex anima et corpore hujus hominis consistit quaedam persona, quae 
non est Filius Dei. Numquid** igitur ex anima et carne Christi est 
quaedam persona, quae non est Filius Dei? Solutio: Concedendum est 
quod id, quod est compositum, est®5? persona. Non tamen a natura 
suscepta contrahit suam personalem differentiam sed a Verbo Dei cui 
unitur. Hinc dicimus quod homo assumptus est in personam Verbi. 
Sed Verbum non assumpsit personam hominis, quia non superius ab 
inferiori sed inferius a superiori “persona” dicitur. Recole quae dicta 
sunt de persona in praecedentibus. 

50. Si Christus non est aliquid constans ex corpore et anima, quaero 
quid fuerit in eo capax eorum, quae in Evangelio de eo dicuntur. Legitur 
enim quia*®8 jejunavit, comedit, sedit, stetit, dormivit, vigilavit, quievit, 
itinere fessus fuit, flevit, infremuit, ingemuit, super mare ambulavit. 
Talium ergo capax fuit substantia vel non-substantia, creata vel in- 
creata, animata vel inanimata? Nemo dicat has appellationes nudas 
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fuisse in Christo. Ut enim Hilarius dicit in sexto: Proprietates nomina 
sequuntur.°® Nonne ergo insania est professioni nominum detrahere 
veritatem proprietatum ? 


Quid igitur’*! mortis capax fuit: assumens an assumptum ? Mortuus 
est homo ille. Numquid more solito sic expones: Homo ille, i. e. habens 
hominem mortuus est ? Hic non licet procedere. Absit enim ut mortuum 
sit62 quod®3 assumpsit, quia fons vitae non arwit.364 Cum enim legitur?6 
Dominus gloriae crucifixus est et vita in igno moritur,38 solum id, quod 
assumptum est, morti subjectum esse debet intelligi. Sed anima mori 
non potest. Ergo vel corpus vel aliquid constitutum ex anima et corpore 
mortuum.**? Sed corpus quod non est rationis capax numquam*8 vixit 
vita humana. Quomodo ergo mortuum eo genere mortis, quo homines 
moriuntur ? 


51. Quaero*®® quid in Christo subjectum fuit sensibilitati? Non enim 
anima fuit sensibilis nec caro, quia quod non est animal non est sensibile. 
Si ergo in Christo non fuit aliquod compositum ex anima et carne, nec 
vere Christus fuit sensibilis nec mortalis et sic nec vere??° mortuus. 

Item, nonne perceptibilis erat disciplinae, vel risibilis ?371 Si ista ei 
conveniunt, quomodo non erat id quod est homo? Sed si haec species 
homo non praedicatur?’? de eo, quomodo ejus proprium potest ei con- 
venire? Numquid dicet?”* aliquis quia?’* potuit Christus flere sed non 
ridere? Si ergo ea dicuntur de Christo quae soli substantiae ex anima 
et carne constitutae habent convenire, quis audet negare ipsum esse 
substantiam, ex corpore et anima constitutum ?376 Non est auditum a 
saeculo esse aliquam animam quae cum corpore personam?”é sive homi- 
nem non constituerit. In hoc enim differt anima ab angelo. Cum igitur 
anima Christi sit spiritus nec angelus, naturalis conditio exigit ut cum 
corpore aliquam substantiam constituat. 


52. Dominus??? dicit loquens Judaeis: Solvite templum hoc et in 
triduo®’8 excitabo illud.3’® Quaero igitur cujus rei fuerit illa solutio. De 
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carne enim scriptum est: Non dabis sanctum tuum videre corruptionem®® 
Ergo necessario separatio illa fuit animae et carnis. Divinitas enim? 
a neutro separata est. Sed quomodo mors**? secuta est divortium, cum 
non erant unita ad aliquod8* vivens constituendum ? 

Dicit Johannes: Hoc autem dicebat de templo corporis su1.384 Quod 
non est intelligendum quasi in se fuerit caro dissoluta, quia, ut jam 
dictum est,?® non vidit corruptionem. In quo ergo fuit illa dissolutio? 
Vel quid®®* subjectum fuit dissolutioni? Non invenies quid, nisi dicas 
aliquod compositum ex corpore et anima. Conjuncta ergo*§’ vivendo, 
quae dissoluta sunt moriendo. Et animal vivum et spivans templum, 
quod mori potuit et a morte divina virtute?*® excitari®®® dignum fuit, 
ut dicit Beda super Marcum: Dominus ut ostenderet®®® animal vivum et 
spirans templum*! dixerat Ego in triduo excitabo wlud.?%? 

53. Concedunt®*8 nobiscum quia Christus est homo. Non enim cum 
mutatione intellectus audent mutare et verba. Nos quidem%®® sic in- 
telligimus, immo omnes catholici intellexerunt: Christus est homo, 
i. e. substantia creata constans ex corpore et anima. Ipsi sic exponunt: 
Christus est homo, 1. e. habens hominem.3% 

54. Quaero ergo an Christus et Enoch sint homines.397 Si398 Christus 
non est homo eadem significatione qua aliquis ex nobis, quomodo frater 
noster est? Petrus homo erat, non hominem habebat. Christus homo 
erat, i. e. hominem habebat, ut isti exponunt. Numquid igitur licet 
pluraliter inferre: Ergo Christus et Petrus homines erant ?399 

Item, nonne passibilis et mortalis erat sicut unus ex nobis? Si ergo 
“passibile’’ potest nobis et illi in eadem significatione convenire, quare 
non “homo’’? Quare potius concedimus accidentia nobis et illi esse 
communia, et non esse hominem? Numquid convenit nobiscum in 
accidentalibus?°® et non in? substantialibus ? 

55. Augustinus dicit quod habitus est hominis susceptio quasi vestis, 
quae non mutat quod vestitur.4°2 In quo verbo multi gloriantur. Non ait 
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tamen Augustinus quod homo susceptus est vestis Verbi assumentis 
sed “gquasi.’4°8 Et in quo consistat similitudo, ostendit dicens quod 
non mutat quod vestitur. Quibus verbis nihil aliud vult ostendere nisi 
hoc quod in susceptione non est mutatum vel conversum in aliud Verbum 
Dei. 

Deus enim factus est homo, ut dicit scriptura, non conversione divini- 
tatts in carnem sed assumptione.*%* Non ergo, qui imventus est ut alius 
homo,*® caruit veritate humanae naturae. Numquid vestis aliqua sic 
unitur homini, ut vestis appellatio transeat in vestitum, ut homo dicatur 
“vestis’’ vel ejusdem naturae cujus vestis, sicut Deus est homo et 
ejusdem naturae cum homine? 

56. Quaero quid sit ille habitus qui praedicatur de Verbo, cum dicitur 
“Deus est homo” secundum istos. Habere enim animam et carnem 
praedicatur, ut dicunt.4°%® Est accidens vel substantia vel aliquid quod 
non est hoc vel illud? Respondeant. Non enim potest dici quod nihil, 
cum eo Christus sit?’ similis aliis hominibus. Petrus est id quod est 
homo, non habet hominem. Christus non est quod est homo? In quo 
ergo similes? Quomodo ergo fratres? 

Dicunt*°® forsitan: In hoc similes sunt quia*® uterque habet carnem 
et animam. Sed Petrus cum dicitur esse homo, praedicatur substantia 
constans ex carne et anima. Cum vero Christus dicitur esse homo, 
praedicatur*!? habere carnem et animam, non substantia constans ex 
carne et anima, secundum opinionem eorum. Ergo in hoc non sunt 
similes sed valde dissimiles. Si qua ergo* est ibi similitudo, secundum 
solam nominis aequivoci appellationem intelligitur. Sed haec modica 
vel nulla est similitudo, cum Christus non sit idem quod“? homo nec 
etiam vestitus aliquo*? quod sit homo nec eo modo participat carne et 
anima quo caeteri. 

Dicit** Apostolus in Epistola ad Hebraeos quia‘! Christus similiter 
nobis carne et sanguine, 1. e. anima participavit ubit® dixit quia puert 
communicaverunt carni et sanguint sed*" ipse participavit similiter 
eisdem, i. e. erat homo constans ex anima et carne, ut dicit expositor.*8 
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Et alibi super Epistolam primam*® ad Timotheum, ubi legitur Regi 
sacculorum, dicit expositor quia*?° homo assumptus non semper fuit rex 
saeculorum sed in tempore coepit esse rex saeculorum.** 

57. Videat haec quilibet*? fidelis et judicet an scripturae manifeste 
dicant quod Christus est#?3 id quod est homo, ut sic nobiscum habeat 
veram fraternitatem et non fictam humanitatem. Item, dicit idem 
Apostolus: Angelos nusquam apprehendit sed semen Abrahae apprehen- 
dit,4*4 i, e. in unitatem personae univit.4% Unde debuit fratribus per 
omnia assimilari.4?® Sed in nullo substantiali nobis similis est, si non est 
id quod est homo. Quomodo ergo per omnia fratribus*?? assimilatur ?478 
Agnosce saltem quia‘? ipse Apostolus aliter sentit quam tu de Christo. 
Vel responde si potes: Si Christus per omnia assimilatur fratribus, ergo 
in substantialibus, genere et specie, et aliis substantialibus et omnibus 
naturalibus. Vide igitur#2° an sententia apostolica, velis nolis, te con- 
vincat qui dicis: Haec species homo non convent Christo.41 

Item, quid magis naturale est homini quam constare ex carne et 
anima, cum sit esse*?? animalis secundum prudentiam hujus saeculi? 
Nec naturae humanae capax est, cui talis compositio non competit. Si 
ergo non convenit Christo hoc, sine quo nullus potest esse homo, quomodo 
per omnia fratribus assimilatur ? Si hominis tibi similimum**? contingeret 
discidium,*#4 numquid amplius tibi similis diceretur ? 

Si*> ergo Christus non constat ex corpore et anima, quomodo per 
omnia fratribus assimilatur? Ergo aut confitere Christum plenum 
hominem nostrae per omnia participem et ex anima et carne constantem, 
aut nega ipsum per omnia nobis praeter peccatum assimilari. In quo 
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nihil#86 depressum sed aliquid est erectum qui solus potuit creaturae 
suae illabi sine ulla*8’ deterioratione*® suae substantiae. 

58. Omnia*’® enim quae Dei sunt per naturam,*4° et hominis per 
gratiam. Et omnia quae hominis sunt per naturam,*! et Dei sunt per 
dignationem. Inde est quod Deus homo et homo Deus verissime praedi- 
catur: et Deus homo? propter humanitatem suam et homo Deus 
propter deitatem*® suam. Et persona*#4 eadem est utriusque: sicut 
Augustinus dicit Christum esse id, quod est Deus, et esse id, quod est 
homo. Quod et nos credimus et confitemur, quia haec est fides communis 
omnium sanctorum. Per id, inquit, quod Verbum est, aequalis** est*46 
Patri. Per id, quod est homo, major est Pater.*4” 

Si Christus non est id quod est homo, quomodo Apostolus eum 
enumerat*§ hominibus dicens: Factus est primus homo Adam? in 
animam viventem, secundus homo in spinritum vivificantem.*! Et: 
Primus homo de terra terrenus et secundus homo de caelo caelestis.*°? 
Vide,*** si Christus non esset id quod est homo, non diceretur** secundus 
homo*** vel novissimus respectu primi. Velut nemo dicit:45® Haec vestis 
est prima. Hic vestitus est vestis novissima. 

Si ergo primus homo verus homo fuit,4°7 secundus homo*® non*®® 
id, quod est homo, sed habens hominem? Aufer omnem ordinem**? 
inter illos et ille non dicetur**! primus nec ille*®? novissimus. Si enim*® 
tantum haberet materiam primi hominis et non esset aliqua substantia 
constans ex carne et anima, quomodo esset de eadem materia*®*4 de qua 
primus homo? Numquid iste**® purpuratus et haec purpura possunt 
dici de eadem materia? Quod in Christo fuit animale, numquid anima 
caruit ? An animale fuit et non sensibile? Nonne, si sentire non potuit, 
animale non fuit? Non enim animale fuit, quod cujuslibet sensus ex- 
pers*6* fuit. Vide ergo, si Christus sentire potuit, quia aliquod animale 
et sensibile fuit et sic substantia constams ex anima et carne fuit.‘6? 
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59. Quaero ergo an animale, quod fuit Christus, fuerit rationale 
vel*68 non-rationale. Sed irrationale esse non potuit quod bruta anima 
non vixit. Fuit ergo rationale et mortale. Quod in Christo prius fuit 
animale, nunc vero spiritale.44® Quod probat talis connumeratio: 
Primus homo de terra terrenus, secundus de caelo caelestis. Si ergo se- 
cundus homo non esset id, quod est homo, nullo modo connumerare- 
tur47° cum primo homine. Quis enim sic connumerat: Primus homo 
Adam, secundus homo Gabriel? 

Solent?! his et hujusmodi respondere dicentes: Ideo dictus est 
Christus esse humanae naturae, quia indutus est carne et anima. Num- 
quid natura vestis dicetur esse vestiti? Qualis caelestis tales caelestes,*”* 
ut dicit Apostolus. Uniformis naturae identitatem postulat relatio, 
quam facit Apostolus per “‘talis” et “qualis.” Et*’ alibi dicit: Szcut 
portavimus imaginem terren, portemus*™* imaginem caelestis. Quis est 
iste caelestis? Nonne homo Verbo Dei unitus, qui dictus est caelestis, 
quia*”> supra legem humanam de sancto Spiritu conceptus est ?476 

60. Dicit Augustinus in Homilia de symbolo: Haec fuit natura hominis, 
qui factus*** ex Virgine, quae natura fuit Virgims ex qua Christus for- 
matus et natus est, quemadmodum ejusdem naturae est cum Patre secundum 
deitatem.*”® Quaero quid ejusdem naturae sit cum matre, si aliquis 
homo non consistit*79 ex anima et carne Christi. Item, si caro et anima 
in Christo*®® uniuntur*#! dissimiliter*®? caeterorum hominum, quomodo 
similis est matri cum qua idem est humanitate sicut cum Patre idem 
est deitate? 

61. Dicit Hilarius in secundo libro De Trinitate*®® quiat®* Christus 
voluit esse corporeum.*®> Quaero quid illud corporeum fuerit vel sit, quod 
Hilarius confitetur Christum fuisse, si non est homo constans ex anima 
et*8® carne. Numquid majus*§? Christum membra corporis humani 
habere quam verum*’§ hominem? 

Pro Isaac oblatus est aries, viva hostia. Pro Christo vero secundum 
deitatem impassibili*®® quid est oblatum? Numquid sola caro et non 
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potius consortium animae et carnis, i.e. homo? Non est auditum,19° 
quod**! non est homo, verus homo diceretur.49? Agnus paschalis qui 
Christum figurabat erat*% aliquid. Et Christus secundum humanitatem 
nihil erat ? Figura aliquid erat, ipsa vero veritas nihil erat? Non enim 
deitas sed humanitatis aries*®* vel agnus ille figura sed humanitas nihil 
est sed aliqua secundum dogma novitatis. Si igitur homo assumptus 
non unum sed aliqua fuit, nec Christus aliquid! obtulit sed duo. 

62. Ecclesia confitetur duas naturas in Christo unitas. Quaero quid 
per duas naturas debeamus intelligere. Oportet**® per duas naturas in- 
telligere vel duas substantias vel‘? proprietates essentiarum*® vel 
unam substantiam et unam proprietatem. Quod? autem altera natura 
est®°° divina usia, nemo est qui ambigat. Quae non est ex compositis, 
ut in ea aliud sit, quod habet, et aliud, quod habetur.>°? Nihil>? enim est 
in Deo quod non sit Deus.*°* Quae enim>® posset partium vel formae 
ad substantiam adesse concretio, a quo creata consistit omnis forma 
omnisque compago? Quid igitur per “alteram naturam’’ intelligitur: 
substantia vel proprietas ? 

63. Forsitan more solito dices: Non unum aliquid sed plura per 
“alteram naturam”’ intelligitur,> scilicet anima5®’ et corpus. Quaero 
si Deus crearet nunc animam et carnem non unitas ad aliquid consti- 
tuendum, utrum una natura nominaretur®® vel una substantia. Quid®?® 
plura? Rectius Christus®!° triplicis substantiae quam geminae diceretur. 
Nec aliquod corporeum erit (contra Hilarium), neque substantia humani- 
tatis ex anima et carne contineretur (contra Hieronymum), neque 
audiendi sunt Augustinus et Hilarius qui dicunt: Aliud Verbum, aliud 
homo, sed non alius. Aliud est enim esse, aliud habere.™ . 
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Hoc est Verbum vitae de quo Johannes dicit: Quod audivimus et 
vidimus et manus nostrae contractaverunt.42 Non solum audiebatur, 
quia et paterna vox audita est, sed etiam visus et manibus contractatus. 
Negabis visibile et palpabile quod Johannes confitetur se contractasse °° 
Aliud est enim rem indumenti tangere, aliud est ipsum indumentum. 
Sed Johannes dicit®!4 in®!5 ipsum Verbum horum effectus explevisse 
sensuum. Si potes, detrahe®!® haec Christo et confer ea indumento. 


64. Quid me dicis bonum? Nemo bonus nisi solus®’” Deus, Eo*!8 ten- 
dit®!® negantis intentio, ut quem verum hominem videbat et bonum 
magistrum nominabat, Deum quoque crederet, cui singulariter et in- 
comparabiliter congruit appellatio bonitatis. 

Ego®?° principium qui et loquor vobis.°*4 In “principio” verum Deum 
esse®22 intellige. In eo quod dicit gui et loquor vobis,>*3 verum hominem 
agnosce. Dicit propheta: Post haec in terra®*4 visus est et inter homines®® 
conversatus est homo.®*6 Quis cognoscet illum? Quomodo ergo®*?? audes 
negare ipsum esse verum hominem vel id est homo, cum Spiritus sanctus 
per prophetam asserat verum hominem super terram visum et inter 
alios homines conversatum ? 


65. Humiliabam in jejunio animam meam et ovatio mea in sinu meo 
convertetur.°28 Cujus est haec vox? Hominis assumpti qui orat, non 
alium sed sibi personaliter unitum, ut dicit expositor.52® Constat®?° 
quia®*! persona non est unita personae nec habens hominem est®®? sibi 
unitum. Quis ergo orat? Quis est oranti personaliter unitus? Homo 
assumptus loquebatur ad Verbum sibi unitum. 


Hic est homo qui® non videbit mortem et eruet animam suam de 
manu inferi. Centurio ille magnus dicit: Vere hic homo Filius Dei 
evat.°3> Quid, quaero,>*6 demonstrabat ? Quid’? Filium Dei praedicabat ? 
Nonne illum hominem assumptum? Nam, ut dicit Hilarius, creaturam 
ilam Filium Dei profitebatur. 
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66. Augustinus dicit quia5%® assumptus est homo ille in unitatem 
personae, ut qua suscepit et quod suscepit una esset persona.® Quid 
apertius? Ajunt tamen sic exponendum: Utrumque est Christus et una 
persona, quia in utraque®*® una persona®*! et unus Christus substistit. 
Ita etiam susceptum una est persona cum suscipiente, quia susceptum 
suscipienti est unitum* in unitatem personae i. e. ita quod unitas per- 
sonae permansit. Hoc dicentes negant®** acquisitum esse homini assumpto, 
ut sit Deus, quod Hilarius dicit.544 

Sed hoc est,54 ut ajunt, hominem assumptum esse in personam 
assumentem: personam non esse divisam sed permansisse unam in 
incarnatione quemadmodum et ante.54 Fatentur®4? Christum esse*48 in 
utroque. Unde oportet esse duo in utroque, quorum assignent Christum 
personaliter esse. Vel damnent Augustinus qui ut diversa quod assump- 
sit et quod assumptum est®4® connumerat.550 

Si Christus suscepto tantum hoc contulit, ut in eo una persona sit, 
non tamen illud sit persona, quid aliud accepit illud unitum quam 
quaelibet®*! creatura? Quae est creatura in qua®>? non sit essentialiter 
illa persona? Nonne animam®*’ et corpus assumpsit et humani corporis 
partes ut manus et pedes? Numquid diceret singulum horum persona- 
liter Christum assumpsisse eo quod haec assumendo una persona®*4 non 
desiit ? Nonne Spiritus sanctus in columba vel in linguis igneis apparens 
permansit una et eadem persona quae fuit prius? Nefas est tamen 
dicere Spiritum sanctum ea personaliter assumpsisse. 

67. Item,®> quid est hominem in eandem personam uniri®** nisi 
unam et eandem personam fieri? An idem putas in personam assumi 
et in personam uniri? Membra humani corporis Christus suscepit. An 
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singula in unitatem personae assumpsit? Non est manus mea spiritui 
meo personaliter unita nec animam habere dicitur, quamvis sit in ea, 
quia sicut caeterae partes animata est? 

68. Nota quod homo est corpus habens animam rationalem vel anima 
vationalis habens corpus.’ Si illum hominem Virgo peperisset non 
unitum Verbo, nonne persona esset? Solutio: Persona esset quidem, 
sed humana, a sua rationalitate trahens personalitatem qui nunc sacra- 
mento unionis factus divina®>® persona. Si5*® persona assumens non 
esset id quod assumpsit, sed assumptum assumentis indumentum tan- 
tum*®° vestis esset, cur pro solo indumento Filius diceretur Patre minor ? 

Item, Moysi caeterisque sanctis in multis formis apparuit. Non 
tamen propter illas formas minoratus est angelis. Oportet ergo esse 
differentiam inter hanc Incarnationem et illas apparitiones. Haec enim 
non fuit indumentalis sed potius personalis. Ilae vero tantum indumen- 
tales, non personales. Unde nusquam Pater major®® Spiritu sancto vel 
Spiritus sanctus Patre minor®®? (ut dicatur) legitur®6? quia non sic 
assumpta est creatura, in qua appareret Spiritus sanctus, sicut assumptus 
est Filius hominis, in qua forma*t persona Verbi praesentaretur, non 
ut haberet Verbum Dei sicut caeteri sapientes sed quod®6 Verbum 
ipsum esset. 

69. Aliud est Verbum in homine, aliud Verbum homo.*® His verbis 
Augustini5®’? manifeste exprimitur®®® quod®6® credimus de Verbi Incar- 
natione. Dicit enim Filium hominis esse assumptum. Velis, nolis, oportet 
ut concedas®’° quia®’! hoc quod Verbum assumpsit est Filius Dei. Dic 
quaeso, quid est hoc quod est assumptum et quod est Filius hominis? 
Vide saltem, nunc tot documentis edoctus, quia5’? aliquid quod est homo 
constat ex anima et carne Christi. Igitur si id quod est assumptum est 
Filius hominis, necessarium est ut sit et Filius Dei, vel Filius Dei non 
sit Filius Virginis. Absit enim quod Verbum et id quod est assumptum 
non sit Filius Virginis,°’78 cum de utroque dicat auctoritas quia®”4 Filius 
est Virginis. 
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Item, attende quod dicit Augustinus quod assumptus est Filius 
hominis, non ut haberet tantum5?5 sed ut esset ipsum Verbum. Ait 
enim: Aliud est Verbum in homine, aliud Verbum homo.5%6 

70. Dicit Christus: Ascendo ad Patrem meum et ad Patrem vestrum, 
ad Deum meum et ad Deum vestrum.>”’ Si igitur Christus non est nisi id 
quod fuit ab aeterno, dic quomodo habet Deum? Nihil enim Deum 
habet nisi id quod est aliquid creatum. 

Dicit alibi idem Christus: Nemo tollit animam a me sed ego pono 
eam a me.°*8 Verbum a se animam non separavit. Ex quo enim Deus 
factus homo, animam non deposuit. Nec etiam desiit secundum quosdam 
esse homo. Anima quoque sibi absentari non potuit. Ergo a carne 
separata est necessario. Sed quae fuit a carne®’® separatio,5®° nisi eam 
corpori sociaverit®*! vitalis unio ? 

Ipse ergo homo assumptus animam deposuit, dum carni sensualis 
vegetatio abscessit. Solutum est ergo consortium, quo fiebat homo ex 
anima et carne, unione Verbi ad utrumque perseverante. Caro igitur 
spoliata est anima vel anima carne. Quae duo in hora resurrectionis 
sibi sociata sunt. Unde scriptura dicit Christum factum hominem denuo.®®? 
In quo nihil aliud intelligitur quam carnis et animae iterata resusci- 
tatio.5§§ Sicut etiam illud beati Job: Expectabo usquequo iterum®*4 
fiam.>®® 

71. Dicit®®* Augustinus: Sz quis dixerit atque crediderit hominem 
Jesum Chnistum a Filio Det non fuisse susceptum, anathema sit.°8? Cui 
consonat illud Bedae: Pereat®®*® de terra memoria eorum qui Christum 
Deum et hominem esse verum denegant. Eadem igitur substantia et facta 
est et praedestinata: ab aeterno praedestinata,®® et facta in tempore. 
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Et gerit ergo homo universa quae Dei sunt. Habet®®° Deus et gerit 
omnia quae hominis sunt, praeter peccatum. 

72. Hine est quod fidei profitetur religio vera esse de Christo utrius- 
que gesta substantiae et utriusque veritatem substantiae.**! Inde est 
ut infectus dicatur secundum divinitatem, factus secundum humani- 
tatem. Dicit59? Apostolus de Christo loquens: Qui praedestinatus est 
Filius Dei in virtute.5°? Quid est enim praedestinatio? In tempore 
gratiae conferendae praeparatio seu salvandorum praeelectio.°** Quid 
igitur beate vivere potens praedestinatum fuit in Christo? Quod enim 
semper fuit, praedestinationi subesse non potest. 

Dicent forsitan hominis animam esse praedestinatam. Sed cur eam 
animam hominis dicerent®® quae numquam aliquem hominem cum 
carne constituit ? Item, non ait Apostolus de Filio Dei: “‘cujus anima 
est praedestinata”’ sed gui praedestinatus est. Relatio cogit®®® eundem 
Dei Filium et praedestinatum intelligi.®®°? Hic ab eis respondetur esse 
praedestinatum Filium Dei, non tamen secundum id quod assumpsit 
sed secundum id quod®®® assumptum est. Haec verba sana sunt. Et 
utinam horum verborum intellectum sanum haberent. Responde, 
quaeso, si Christus nihil est quod sit assumptum, quomodo ipse sit 
praedestinatus secundum id quod est assumptum. Vel si id quod est 
assumptum non est praedestinatum, quomodo Christus secundum id 
quod est assumptum est praedestinatus? Si autem dixeris quia®®® id 
quod est assumptum est praedestinatum, oportet te nobiscum concedere 
quia®°® id quod est assumptum est Filius Dei. 

73. Dictio haec “secundum’”’ quandoque indicat causam,®% ut cum 
dicitur quis rationalis ‘secundum rationalitatem” eo quod qualitas illa 
sit causa formaliter efficiens, cur sit rationalis. Quandoque significat 
unde aliquid contingit et®°? est quasi materiale, ut cum dicitur®®% 
“homo est rationalis secundum animam”’ vel “‘visibilis secundum cor- 
pus.”’ Neutrum autem diceretur, si anima non esset rationalis vel corpus 
visibile.6%* Quandoque “‘secundum” innuit tenorem vel qualitatem rei 
ex persona, ut cum dicitur “secundum Lucam vel Marcum est hoc 
Evangelium.” Cui aliquantulum accedit quod ‘“‘secundum conscientiam”’ 
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quis dicitur judicare vel loqui. Quandoque significatur per “secundum” 
velut “in quo,” ut cum dicitur “haec dictio est hujus proprietatis 
secundum hanc vocem”’ vel illius secundum illam. 

74. Quaero igitur quid per “secundum” significetur cum dicitur: 
Christus secundum humanitatem est praedestinatus. Respondent quia®® 
“secundum’’ hic8% unitatis personae expressivum est.°°? Ideo quaero, 
quomodo unitas personae exprimitur hac voce “‘secundum”’ cum dicitur: 
Christus est praedestinatus secundum id quod est assumptum, si id 
quod est assumptum non est una persona cum illo? 

Augustinus®°s loquens de assumpto et assumente dicit: Utrumque 
non duo sed unus est Christus,6°® qui secundum id®!° quod homo quidem 
est praedestinatus, ut sit Filius non adoptivus sed sit Filius naturalis, 
non per naturam sed per gratiam, non adoptionis sed unionis.§"! A pparet 
ttaque in capite nostro fons gratiae.®!* Tta®8 enim quilibet*4 fidelis fit per 
eandem gratiam christianus sicut homo ille per gratiam Christus.6> Idem 
alibi: Qui fecit hominem illum talem, ut numquam habuerit voluntatem 
malam nec habiturus sit, ipse fecit in membris ejus ex mala voluntate®6 
bonam.*" In libro De Trinitate idem dicit: Ille fecit nos credere in Chri- 
stum, qui nobis fecit in quem credimus, Christum. Ille facit in hominibus 
principium fider, qui fecit hominem principem fider et perfectorem, Jesum.*8 

Cui®® igitur diligenter inspicienti, quae praemissa sunt, dubitare 
licebit ex anima Christi et carne hominem quemdam subsistere, qui 
praedestinationis et aliorum quae praedicta sunt® valeat esse capax? 
Moneo, lector, ut praedicta sub uno rationis®! intuitu congreges.®?2 
Et videbis homini esse collatum, ut sit persona divinae®*? substantiae 
et quod manens Deus quod erat sit homo factus quod non erat.®*4 
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“SCOTI SCHOLA NUMEROSIOR 
EST OMNIBUS*ALITS SIMUL SUMPTIS® 


he twentieth century has manifested and continues to show an 

increased interest in Duns Scotus, in his doctrine and disciples. 
Philosophers, Theologians and Historians, especially of recent times, 
have come to realize and recognize as an undeniable fact the tremendous 
influence this great Franciscan Scholastic had after his death upon the 
succeeding centuries. Some scholars, because of their personal research, 
have been convinced beyond a shadow of a doubt that Scotism, the 
interpretation of Duns Scotus’ doctrine by his followers, had reached 
its peak in the seventeenth century; however, many others, basing 
themselves upon hearsay evidence or upon the veracity and competency 
of these scholars, have taken their assertions for granted. Both the 
former and the latter quite frequently, in order to express briefly the 
magnitude of the Scotistic School of that time, fall back upon a state- 
ment which is attributed to a seventeenth-century Theologian of the 
Cistercian Order, John Caramuel y Lobkowicz+. Scot: Schola numerosior 
est omnibus aliis simul sumptis. In most versions of the quotation the 
word.“‘omnibus” is omitted, but almost invariably the text containing 
the quotation is said to be found in Caramuel’s Theologia Fundamentalts, 
lib. II, disp. ro. 

To our knowledge no one has questioned the existence of this quo- 
tation in our times until it was branded a “legend” in 1937 by Father 
Charles Bali¢é, O. F. M., the head of the Scotistic Commission in Rome, 
under whose personal direction the new critical edition of the works of 
Duns Scotus is being published. (We will speak about this “legend” 
at length later.) Therefore, our intention in this article is to establish 
categorically the existence of the now famous quotation Scoti Schola 
numerosior est omnibus aliis simul sumptis. We shall speak of the quo- 
tation in its material supposition only, namely, of the quotation as such, 
prescinding from its formal or significative supposition, the correspond- 
ing meaning it had in reality in the seventeenth century. 


1 H. Hurter, S. J. Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae Catholicae, Ed. 38, 
Oeniponte (1910), vol. IV, col. 604—610. 
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In order that the full import of the problem involved and the ex- 
pected solution be more clearly visualized, we will divide the development 
of our article into three parts. In the first part we shall present chrono- 
logically some of the modern authors who cite the words of Caramuel 
as, their authoritative text to describe the numerical superiority of the 
Scotistic School over all other Schools combined at that time. Here we 
shall likewise introduce the opposing position of Father Balié. We will 
list only the authors whom we have personally read. Secondly, we shall 
inspect the works of Caramuel and point out the exact location of the 
text. Finally, we shall examine the “legend” of Father Balié in detail. 


I. MODERN AUTHORS 


A. Authors who accept the quotation 


1. Dominique de Caylus, O. F. M. Cap., as far as we know, is the 
first author in this century who made use of the quotation in his writings. 
Whether he himself has inspected and has seen the text of Caramuel 
or not, we do not know. In a series of articles describing the marvelous 
growth of the Scotistic School of the seventeenth century, he wrote 
in IgIo: 

Un grave auteur a pu écrire, en 1651, ces remarquables paroles: 
Scoti Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis, lécole de Duns Scot 


est plus nombreuse, a elle seule, que toutes les autres réunies.?. . . Theol. 
Fund. lib. II, disp. 10, Caramuel.® 


2. Parthenius Minges, O. F. M. employed the quotation in I914 in 
his article concerning the revival of Scotism.4 Minges borrowed the 
quotation from Hubert Klug, O. F. M. Cap.® 


3. Alexandre Bertoni, O. F. M., in his book about Duns Scotus, has 
written in I9I7: 

Nous sommes & la meilleure période de I’fcole Scotiste; le nombre 
des disciples du Docteur Subtil surpasse celui de toutes les autres écoles 
réunies, au témoignage de Caramuel y Lobkowicz: Scoti Schola nu- 
mervosioy aliis simul sumptis.® ... Theol. Fund. lib. II, disp. 10.” 


2 Dominique de Caylus, O.F.M.Cap. ‘“Merveilleux Epanouissement de 
VEcole Scotiste au XVIIe Siécle,” in Etudes Franciscaines, Paris, tom. 24 
(1910), p. 6. 

3 Tb. footnote 5. 

4 Parthenius Minges, O.F.M. “Zum Wiederaufbliihen des Skotismus” 
in Franziskanische Studien, Erster Jahrgang (1914), p. 142. 

5 Hubert Klug, O.F.M.Cap. in Pastor Bonus (1913), p. 284. 

6 Alexandre Bertoni, O. F.M. Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot, Levanto 
(1917), pp. 483—484. 

7 Ib. footnote I. 
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4. Berard Vogt, O. F. M. in his article about the origin and develop- 
ment of the Franciscan School had this to say in 1922: 


Das 17. Jahrhundert ist die glorreichste Periode des Skotismus, 
dessen goldenes Zeitalter gemaB des Zeugnisses des Caramuel, Scoti 
Schola numerosioy est aliis simul sumptis.8 ... Theol. Fund. lib. II, 
disp. 10.® 


5. Ephrem Longpré, O. F. M. borrowed the quotation from Domini- 
que de Caylus, O. F. M. Cap., cited above, and made it his own in 1924.1° 


6. Maurice De Wulf, one time professor at the Universities of Louvain 
and Harvard and member of the Belgian Royal Academy of Law, has 
claimed the quotation for his own writings in 1925 when he employed 
it in his book, in the section about the Scotistic School: 


Le XVIIP siécle fut témoin d’un “‘brillant épanouissement de 1’école 
scotiste.“‘11 ... Si bien que Caramuel y Lobkowicz peut écrire: Scoti 
Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis.'® 


7. Diodeme Scaramuzzi, O. F. M. considered the quotation important 
enough to be used in his book about Duns Scotus in the land where 
Scotism had its strongest hold, Italy. But his source in 1927 was De 
Wulf: 

I discepoli di Scoto, in questo periodo, sorpassano in numero quelli 


di tutte le altre scuole riunite, secondo la testimonianza di Caramuel 
y Lobkowicz: Scott Schola numerosior aliis simul sumptis.8 


8. Martin Grabmann divulgated it in Germany in 1933: 


Eine Bliitezeit der Skotistenschule, von welcher der Zisterzienser- 
theologe Caramuel (Theol. Fund. lib. II, disp. 10) sagte: Scott Schola 
numerosior est aliis simul sumptis.4 


g. The quotation not only aroused the interest of Franciscans, but 
in 1936 even of a Jesuit, Bernhard Jansen: 


Der vielseitige, gelehrte, weitgereiste Cisterzienser-Bischof Cara- 
muel Lobkowicz schreibt 1651 in seiner Theologia Fundamentalis 
(lib. II, disp. 10): Scoti Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis!}® 


8 Berard Vogt, O. F. M. “Der Ursprung und die Entwicklung der Franzis- 
kanerschule” in Franziskanische Studien, vol. 1X (1922), p. 155. 

® Ib. footnote I. 
_ 1° Ephrem Longré, O. F.M. La Philosophie du B. Duns Scot (Extrait des 
Etudes Franciscaines), Paris (1924), p. 9. 

11 Maurice De Wulf Histoive de la Philosophie Médiévale, Paris (1925), 
p. 278. Ib. footnote 3. 

13 Diodeme Scaramuzzi, O. F. M. I] Pensiero di Giovanni Duns Scoto nel 
Mezzogiorno d'Italia, Roma (1927), p. 138. 

14 Martin Grabmann Die Geschichte der katholischen Theologie seit dem 
Ausgang der Vaterzeit, Freiburg im Breisgau (1933), p. 165. 

© Bernhard Jansen, S. J. ,,Zur Philosophie der Scotisten des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts“ in Franziskanische Studien, vol. XXIII (1936), p. 41. 
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10. Even a Conventual Franciscan has arrayed himself behind the 
increasing number of lovers of Scotism. Lorenzo Di Fonzo, O. F. M. 
Conv. only repeats the saying as cited by Grabmann, Scaramuzzi, 
Maurice De Wulf and Dominique de Caylus. Writing about the Seraphic 
College of Saint Bonaventure in Rome, Di Fonzo wrote in 1940: 


D’altronde il pensiero di Scoto, specialmente ai principi del ‘600 
ed in tutto il secolo, fu cosi forte e travolgente che conquistd alla sua 
causa quasi tutti i Francescani, delle diverse famiglie, e molti studiosi 
degli altri Ordini religiosi, cosicché si poté scrivere da un’ osservatore 
neutrale: Scott Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis. ...Cosi il teologo 
cisterciense Caramuel y Lobkowicz, Theol. Fund. lib. II, disp. 10.18 


The following year Di Fonzo quoted the words of Caramuel once 
again, but this time he was fully aware of the position of Father Balié: 


Tra i teologi dell’Ordine Francescano, in gran parte Scotisti—e 
siamo col ‘600 nel secolo d’oro dello Scotismo!” ... Il teologo cister- 
ciense Giov. Caramuel y Lobkowicz (}f 1682) scrisse di quel secolo: Scoti 
Schola numerosior est alits simul sumptis. (Theol. Fund. lib. 11, disp. ro.) 
Intorno a questa celebre testimonianza si veda “Die Bedeutung der 
historisch-kritischen Methode fiir die Erneuerung der skotistischen 
Schule in der Gegenwart: Thomistische und skotistische Legenden’”’ 
in Wissenschaft und Weishett, 4 (1937), fasc. 3; cf. Collectanea Franciscana 
Slavica, vol. I, ““Acta I Congressus Zagrabiensis,’’ Sibenici (1937), 
pp. Xx-xxi.1® 


11. In the United States Father Maurice Grajewski, O. F. M. in an 
article for the Franciscan Studies had this to say in 1946: 


Neutral sources, which cannot possibly be accused of partiality 
towards the Scotistic School, attest to the predominantly Scotistic 
character of seventeenth-century Scholastic philosophy. The well- 
known Cistercian, John Caramuel Lobkowicz, attests that at this time 
Scott Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis.1®...Caramuel Lobko- 
wicz Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis (Lugduni, 1657, ed. 3), lib. II, 
n. 568, p. 148.29 


12. Bonaventure Crowley, O. F. M. Conv. is the last author we have 
met who referred to the quotation. As far as we are able to judge, he, 
following next in the footsteps of Balié, tried to trace the quotation to 
its origin. Writing for the Franciscan Studies, Crowley wrote in 1948: 


16 Torenzo Di Fonzo, O. F. M. Conv. ,,Lo Studio Del Dottore Serafico nel 
Collegio Di S. Bonaventura in Roma (1587—1873)” in Miscellanea Francescana, 
vol. XX XX (1940), p. 166, especially footnote 28. 

i7 Miscellanea Francescana, vol. XXXXI (1941), p. 176; also op. cit. vol. 
XXXVIII (1938), p. 29. 

18 [b, (1941), footnote 2. , 

19 Maurice Grajewski, O. F. M. ‘“‘John Ponce, Franciscan Scotist of the 
Seventeenth Century,” in Franciscan Studies, March (1946), p. 55. 

20 Ib. footnote 3. 
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Grabmann repeats here a quotation that Caylus has in his article 
in the Etudes Franciscaines, XXIV, July (1910), 6. It is a quotation 
supposedly in Caramuel, Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, I, disp. to. 
Caramuel is quoted as saying: Scoti Schola numerosior est aliis simul 
sumptis.*4 

All of the above authors have omitted the word “omnibus” from 
the quotation, which, as the title of this article, is not lacking in words. 
The source is given mostly as Theologia Fundamentalis, lib. II, disp. 10. 
Grajewski and Crowley referred to a Theologia Moralis Fundamentals. 
The similarity of references makes one suspicious of repetition among 
the authors. It is no wonder, therefore, that a refutal of the existence 
of the quotation should have appeared from the pen of one who has 
searched through the source given in the reference. 


B. A contradicting opinion 


The first real setback the quotation has suffered in our times, the 
first real denial of its existence came from the leader of the Scotistic 
revival of this century Father Charles Bali¢, O. F. M. Bali¢é searched 
diligently in the source quoted by the authors listed above. Having 
searched in vain and not having found the quotation, Bali¢ denied the 
existence of the quotation as such. Nevertheless, he offered a theory of 
his own: the quotation presents to us a collection, a grouping of different 
expressions of Caramuel. Therefore, according to him, although the 
quotation seems to be true, it must be a legend since historically he 
could not verify it. 

Since the assertions of Father Bali¢é are very grave and carry much 
weight because of his person, they are the raison d’étre and the crucial 
point of this article. We feel it is necessary, even obligatory, to quote 
the lengthy reasoning of Fr. Balié in full. Besides, the addition of other 
authors whom he quotes will tend to make this article as complete as 
possible. And the importance of this article will more than compensate 
for any inconvenience or tediousness usually accompanying long quo- 
tations. In his article concerning the importance of the historical- 
critical method for the revival of a contemporary Scotistic School, 
in the chapter on the Thomistic and Scotistic legends,?? Father Balié 
wrote in 1937: 

21 Bonaventure Crowley, O. F. M. Conv. “The Life and Works of Bartho- 
lomew Mastrius, O. F. M. Conv. (1602—1673)”’ in Franciscan Studies, June 
(1948), p. 111, footnote 69. 

22 Charles Bali¢é, O. F. M. ‘Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Me- 

thode fiir die Erneuerung der skotistischen Schule in der Gegenwart; II 


Thomistische und skotistische Legenden,”’ in Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 
Vierter Jahrgang (1937), p. 205. 
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Bei der Rede iiber die starke Ausbreitung der skotistischen Schule 
im 17. Jahrhundert begniigen sich die Historiker nicht selten mit dem 
Zeugnis, das nicht einem Skotisten oder Franziskaner zugeschrieben 
wird, sondern dem bekannten Zisterzienser Caramuel, der der ‘‘Phoe- 
nix’’ der Theologen seiner Zeit genannt wurde.?* Dieses Zeugnis lautet: 
Scott Schola numerosior est aliis simul sumptis. Auf dieses Zeugnis be- 
rufen sich nicht nur Skotisten wie Déodat-Marie de Basly,24 Longpré,?° 
Dominique de Caylus,?® Scaramuzzi,2?_ D’Albi,28 Vogt,2® Bertoni,?° 
sondern auch andere wie Grabmann,*! De Wulf,?2 Jansen®? usw. 
Die Beibringung und Anfiihrung von Zeugnissen geschieht eben fiir 
gewohnlich so, da8 sich ein Schriftsteller auf den andern beruft, und 
fast immer trifft man in unserem Falle die gleiche Zitationsweise: 
Theol. Fund. lib. II, disp. 10.34 

Diese Tatsache reichte ja allein schon hin, um die Aussage von 
Caramuel in Zweifel zu ziehen. 

De Lorte spricht im oben erwahnten Werke, Mappa subtilis iiber 
die Anhanger des Skotus und zwar in einem eigenen Abschnitt: ‘De 
sectatione doctrinae Subtilissimi Doctoris.’’*? Er beruft sich daselbst 
auf das Zeugnis von Caramuel und schreibt: “Testis est Illustrissimus 
Dominus Ioannes Caramuel, Satrianensium nec non Campaniensium 
Episcopus, huius aevi ingeniorum Aquila, qui in tom. 3 Theologiae 
Fundamentalis, lib. 2, disput. Io, numer. margin. 1264, pagin. 273 
haec ait: ‘Respondeo, Bernardi sententiam esse communem et oppositam 
a nullo classico auctore defendi; nam primo, illam Sanctus Thomas, 
et eiusdem discipuli constanti resolutione tuentur; illam etiam Scotus 
et Scotistae universi, illam denique Okamus et omnes Nominales. 
Praeter has tres Scholas nulla est Schola classica in Europa, quam 
sciam. Scoti Schola numerosioy est omnibus aliis simul sumptis.’”’ So 
sollte also das Zeugnis Caramuels lauten. De Lorte konnte sich als 
Zeitgenosse des groBen Zisterziensers nicht leicht zu dieser Falschung, 
die jeder kontrollieren konnte, entschlieBen. Und doch zitiert er nicht 
nur die Seite, sondern auch die Nummer, wo sich dieses Zitat findet. 


Nel, lahbincee, (Sb Gye, Cie Gi Us ee (op (orolsy 
24 Déodat-Marie de Basly in La Bonne Parole, VII (1909), p. 246. 
25 Ephrem Longpré, O. F.M. op. cit. et l.c. 
26 Dominique de Caylus, O. F. M. Cap. op. cit. et l.c. 
27 Diodeme Scaramuzzi, O.F.M. in L’Osservatove Romano, LXXVI 
(1936), June 5, p. 2. 
28 J. D’Albi Saint Bonaventure et les luttes doctrinales, Tamines (1922), 
L30. 
E 29 Berard Vogt, O. F.M. op. cit. et l.c. 
30 Alexandre Bertoni, O. F.M. op. cit. p. 484. 
31 Martin Grabmann op. cit. et l.c. 
32 Maurice De Wulf Histoive de la Philosophie Médiévale, Louvain (1924), 
2 Aifsh. 
z 88 Bernhard Jansen, S. J. op. cit. et l.c. 
34 Cf. Bertoni, J. c.; Grabmann; De Wulf; Vogt etc. — D’Albi, /. c. cites: 
Theol. Fund. lib. III, disp. ro. 
35 Jerome De Lorte y Escortin Mappa Subtilis seu Speculum Scoticum, 


Saragossa (1693), cf. Bertoni op. cit. p. 544. 
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Es ist mir jedoch bis jetzt noch nicht gelungen, ein Werk Cara- 
muels unter dem Titel Theologia Fundamentalis ausfindig zu machen. 
Sein Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis betiteltes Werk, das viele Aus- 
gaben erlebte, ist mir wohl bekannt, doch ist dieses Werk nicht in ,, Dis- 
putationen“ aufgeteilt, oder wenigstens gibt es im II. Buch nicht diese 
10. Disputation. Ein anderes Werk von ihm ist die Theologia Moralis. 
Ich kenne die Ausgabe von Léwen aus dem Jahre 1645. Im hb. II, 
cap. III, disp. 10, numer. 1264, pag. 315 antwortet Caramuel auf die 
Objektion, daB die Meinung des hl. Bernhard ja nur von einigen Theo- 
logen gehalten wiirde und daB man sie iiberhaupt nicht beweisen, 
noch als wahrscheinlich bezeichnen kénne, folgendermaBen: ‘“‘Re- 
spondeo Bernardi sententiam esse etiam communem in Schola Scoti, 
adeoque demonstrari esse probabilem, nemo enim tam esset efrons 
qui unius Scholae sententiae audeat improbabilitatis notam imponere.’’3® 
Es ist leicht, den Unterschied zu bemerken zwischen dieser Antwort 
und jenen Worten, die De Lorte in den Mund des beriihmten Zister- 
ziensers legt. Zweifelhaft ist aber, ob De Lorte diese Ausgabe vom 
Jahre 1645 vor sich hatte, da der betreffende Text in dieser Ausgabe 
sich auf S. 315 findet, wahrend De Lorte die S.273 erwadhnt. Die 
Randziffer ist aber dieselbe. Wenn wir aber die Aussagen Caramuels 
tiber die verschiedenen Schulen jener Zeit, iiber Skotus und seine 
Schule naher betrachten, dann bemerken wir, daB der Text, den wir 
in der Mappa Subtilis lesen, eine Zusammenfassung verschiedener 
Aussagen Caramuels darstellt, aber eine ganz willkiirliche und ge- 
falsche Zusammenfassung. In der Theologia Moralis Fundamentals, 
pars I, lib. II, epistola II, art. I sagt Caramuel: ‘‘Docent Thomistae, 
Scotistae et Nominales, qui tres celebres Scholas constituunt, praeter 
quas Authores singulares reperias, non autem qui quartam Scholam 
constituant.’’?? An einer anderen Stelle sagt er: “. . . in hoc toti Scholae 
Scotistarum receptissimae et commendatissimae consonui.’’3 Er greift 
Diana an, wo er sagt: “... me et totam Scoti Scholam mecum vulne- 
ratam ab eo video.’’®® Ferner betont er, daB verschiedene Lehren der 
skotistischen Schule allgemein seien: “‘...communissimae.’’4° Den 
Text aber, worin es hieBe, die skotistische Schule sei zahlreicher als alle 
anderen zusammen, konnte ich nicht finden, noch auch den Text, den 
De Lorte bringt und der heute locus communis geworden ist. 


The position of Bali¢é is clear: for him the quotation does not exist 
because he has not found it. This consequent is understood, of course; 
obviously, then, it is only a “legend” since Bali¢ in that chapter, from 
which we have taken the lengthy paragraphs quoted above, wrote 


86 Caramuel Lobkowicz Theologia Moralis (Ad prima eaque clarissima 
principia reducta), lib. II, cap. III, disp. 10, n. 1264, Lovanii (1645), p. 315. 

87 Caramuel Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, Lugduni (1675), p. 547. 

38 Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, Lugduni (1657), p. 148. 

pO LAO; 

49 Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, Lugduni (1657), p. 150: ‘‘Scholae 
scotistarum purissimae, sanctissimae, doctissimae.. .” 
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precisely about Thomistic and Scotistic legends. Therefore, at least it 
is not a pure fable nor mere fiction. Bali¢é granted an apparent but 
small foundation for the quotation in that he concluded that the quo- 
tation is nothing but a collection of various expressions of Caramuel 
put together into one sentence by De Lorte — but an entirely arbitrary 
and falsified collection. And that is what authors through the years have 
been repeating! 


Il. JOHN CARAMUEL 


But the quotation does exist! While doing post-graduate work at 
the University of Fribourg in Switzerland, we had the privilege of 
examining the works of Caramuel at the Cantonal Library in the city 
of Lugano in the Canton of Ticino near the Italian border. There we 
found the quotation. We intend to show the exact location of the quo- 
tation in the text of Caramuel; we intend to explain the reason for the 
confusion which has arisen concerning the quotation. 

To do this satisfactorily, it is necessary that we divide our work in 
the following way: first, the division of Caramuel’s works will be given; 
secondly, the division of his Theologia Intentionalis will follow; thirdly, 
we will present the text containing the quotation; fourthly, the cause 
of the confusion and errors will be explained; and, finally, the exact 
reference for future authors and writers will be offered. 


A. The works of Caramuel 


We present here only the works which we have examined ourselves. 
The complete title page of the inspected work is presented in the second 
column. Punctuation is our own, for the sake of better understanding 
of the Latin texts. The edition of the works of Caramuel, which we had 
at our disposal for research, will 7pso facto be apparent. All of the volumes 
are of folio size (35 X 22.5 cm.). All title pages contained red and black 
type with the exception of the all-black type title page of the Theologia 
Praeterintentionalis. At the end of the full title page of each volume, 
we likewise give the number of pages of that particular volume and its 
Lugano Cantonal Library Number, in order to facilitate verification 
for those wishing to consult the same works. Caramuel’s works were 
examined by us in 1951 and 1952. In the first column we present a plan 
of the contemplated works of Caramuel. This plan was inserted by the 
Theologian of the Cistercian Order after the “Epistola Dedicatoria” in 
his volume entitled Theologia Intentionalis. As anyone can clearly see, 
the second column corresponds to the first. 
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Proposed plan of Caramuel 


PRAECURSOR MORALIS. Iacet 
Theologiae Fundamentali fundamen- 
ta. Agit de moralibus scientiis in 
genere. Philosophiam secundum dici, 
sine qua Ethica addisci nequit, tradit. 
Logicam Moralem scientiam universis 
necessariam iudicibus, a nemine trac- 
tatam edisserit. Physicam, Meta- 
physicamque examinat realiter & 
moraliter, semper huic fundamento 
insistens oportet, sicut de vealibus 
vealitey, sic etiam de movalibus mora- 
liter philosophart. Et postea de Po- 
litica, Re nummaria, Somno & Vi- 
gilia, & realiter & moraliter disputat. 
Nondum est editus. 


TOMUS PRIMUS 


THEOLOGIAE FUNDAMEN- 
TALIS. PARS PRIOR. Tractat 
scholastice de Legibus & Iuris (Ponti- 
ficii, Caesarii, Regii, &c) Regulis. 


TOMUS SECUNDUS 


THEOLOGIAE FUNDAMEN- 
TALIS: PARKS POSTERIOR. De 
Decalogo, Sacramentis & Sacramen- 
talibus disserit. Hi duo tomi prodi- 
erunt primo Francofurti, secundo 
Romae, tertio Lugduni, & nunc quar- 
to iterum Lugduni correctiores auc- 
tioresque. 
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Published works of Cavamuel 


Ioannis Caramuel THEOLOGIAE 
MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS. Li- 
ber Primus. De Principiis Moralibus. 
Expendens principia universalia tam 
speculativa quam practica, quae in 
omni materia, loco & tempore debent 
considerari. Nunc recens summo, dili- 
gentiaque recognitus. LUGDUNI. Ex 
officina ANISSONIANA. MDCLX- 
XVI. Cum privilegio regis 

(476 pp. Lugano, No. 43. N. 9) 


Ioannis Caramuel THEOLOGIAE 
MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS. Li- 
ber Secundus. De Triplici Iure. Ius 
Divinum, seu Decalogum, Ius Gen- 
tium, Ius Humanum (Pontificium, 
Caesareum, Regium, &c) accuratius 
edisserens, singulorum, naturam di- 
ligentius inquirens; necnon passiones 
eorumdem & differentias expendens 
attentius. Nunc recens summo studio 
diligentiaque recognitus. LUGDUNI. 
Ex officina ANISSONIANA. MDC- 
LXXV. Cum privilegio regis. 

(Pp. 477—935. Lugano, No. 43.N. 10) 
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TOMUS TERTIUS 


THEOLOGIA INTENTIONALIS. 
De modo adquirendi proprietatis & 
iurisdictionis dominium. De Authore 
& Tabulis externis (lapideis), internis 
(conscientia dubia, probabili, evi- 
denti) Decalogi. Edita fuit Lovanii, 
sed nunc prodit Lugduni duplo auc- 
tior. 
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Illustr. ac Reverend. D. D. Ioannis 
Caramuelis Satrianensium necnon 
Campaniensium Episcopi THEOLO- 
GIA INTENTIONALIS. De Reali, 
Morali, et Virtuali, Divino, Angelico, 
et Humano proprietatis & iurisdictio- 
nis Dominio. Demonstrat illud a 
productione oriri, & a productore in 
res productas exerceri. Omnes ad- 
quirendi dominium modos esse pro- 
ductiones diversas. A iurisdictione 
leges nasci, & universas esse liberas. 
Ante Legem nullam esse Theologicam 
obligationem: ante hanc intelligi non 
posse peccatum. Legem Tabulis & 
Conscientiae scribi: illas obliterari, 
hance obtenebrari; hine certae, pro- 
babiles, dubiae, &c cognitu neces- 
sarilam distinctionem oriril. Deum 
esse Deum: hoc est, summe liberum, 
summe absolutum, & summe inde- 
pendentem. Caduca omnia, quae 
iuberi aut inhiberi solent. Nullam 
divinis actibus imponere necessitatem, 
legem naturalem (Decalogum) esse 
libere latam; hominum cordibus & 
marmoreis tabulis a Deo libere in- 
sculptam. In eius tota secunda tabula, 
& in prima saltem affirmativis prae- 
ceptis dispensare Deum posse & in 
nonnullis dispensasse de facto. Unde 
concluditur cum Thomistis, Scotistis, 
Nominalibus (adeoque cum universa 
Schola) si agamus, ut agere debemus, 
de malitia theologica, omnia esse mala 
quia prohibita, & nihil esse prohibitum 
quia maium. Est THEOLOGIAE 
FUNDAMENTALIS TOMUS III. 
Primo & secundo editis Romae om- 
nino consonans. Nunc primum in 
lucem prodit LUGDUNI. Sumptibus 
Philippi Borde, Laurentii Arnaud, 
Petri Borde, & Guillelmi Barbier. 
MDCLXIV. Cum approbat. et privi- 
legio regis. 

(428 pp. Lugano, No. 43. N. 11) 
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TOMUS QUARTUS 


THEOLOGIA PRAETERINTEN- 
TIONALIS. De his quae materialiter 
contra Decalogum & quidem sine 
peccato, quia licet plene praevisa, 
nihilominus praeter intentionem 
eveniunt. 


TOMUS QUINTUS 


THEOLOGIA REGULARIS. 
Sanctorum Benedicti, Augustini & 
Francisci Regulas dilucidat, & ex 
ipsis cursum philosophicum & theo- 
logicum in gratiam monachorum 
concinnat. Vidit primam lucem Bru- 
gis, secundam Francofurti, tertiam 
Venetiis; nunc tandem quartam Lug- 
duni duplo auctior. 
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Illustr. ac Reverend. D. D. Ioannis 
Caramuelis Satranensium necnon 
Campaniensium Episcopi THEOLO- 
GIA PRAETERINTENTIONALIS. 
De effectibus, qui, licet certo futuri 
praenoscantur, nihilominus praeter 
aut etiam contra voluntatem evenire, 
adeoque homini (verius patienti, 
quam agenti) non posse imputari 
dicuntur. Demonstrat posse interdum 
intellectuale agens (angelum, homi- 
nem) quando causa duos effectus non 
subordinatos habet, uti illa in ordine 
ad alterum, alterum quidem praevi- 
dendo quin illum approbet et desi- 
deret; non vero posse, si illi subordi- 
nati sint. Percuttit totum Decalogum 
et singula Praecepta varios praeter- 
intentionales casus proponendo, et 
uno eodemque consequentiae filo 
resolvendo dilucidat. Edisserit ubique 
doctrinas, et propter se ipsas et 
propter modum tradendi, Dialecticis, 
Philosophis, Theologis, Medicis, Iuris- 
consultisque maxime necessarias. Est 
THEOLOGIAE FUNDAMENTALIS 
TOMUS IV. Primo & secundo editis 
Romae omnino consonans. Nunc 
primum in lucem prodit LUGDUNI. 
Sumptibus Philippi Borde, Laurentii 
Arnaud, Petri Borde, & Gnuillelmi 
Barbier. MDCLXIV. Cum approbat. 
et privilegio regis. 

(216 pp. Lugano, No. 43. N. 12) 


Ioannis Caramuelis THEOLOGIA 
REGULARIS. Videlicet, in Sanc- 
torum Benedicti, Basilii, Augustini 
& Francisci Regulas Commentarii, 
Historici, Scholastici, Morales, Iudi- 
ciales, Politici. Tomus Primus. Octo 
priores partes complectens. Editio 
quarta multo auctior. Assesserunt 
per totum opus notae & additiones 
marginales continuae, quae in aliis 
editionibus desiderabantur. Indices, 
quibus hoc opus exornatur & locu- 
pletatur quinque sunt: quorum pri- 
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TOMUS SEXTUS 


THEOLOGIA EPISTALTICA. 
Epistolas morales ad viros illustres 
& illorum ad Authorem complectitur. 
In hac multae quaestiones, quae vel 
obiter tantummodo tactae, vel bre- 
vius erant aliis in locis resolutae 
uberius tractantur & dilucidantur. 


TOMUS SEPTIMUS 


THEOLOGIA SACRAMENTALIS. 
Est liber physico-ethicus; omnia 
quae in philosophia naturali iuxta 
Scholas diversas traduntur, in Ec- 
clesiae sacramentis investigat & re- 
perit, docetque Ethicos, quanto pos- 
sint & debeant ingenio in quibuscum- 
que moralibus tractatibus philoso- 
phari. 
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mus textuum commentariorum, dis- 
putationum & articulorum seriem 
continet. Secundus, particulares vo- 
ces, quibus vel solus, vel aliter, quam 
alii, utitur S. Benedictus, interpre- 
tatur. Tertius, voces Hebraicas. Quar- 
tus, Graecas, quarum etymon & 
significationem dilucidamus, exhibet. 
Quintus, res notabiliores adducit. 
Primus sub initium operis; quatuor 
alii post finem ponuntur. LUGDUNI. 
Sumptibus LAURENTII ANISSON. 
MDCLXV. Cum privilegio regis. 
(768 pp. Lugano, No. 9. G. 6) 


Ioannis Caramuelis THEOLOGIA 
REGULARIS. Tomus Secundus. No- 
nam et decimam partem complec- 
tens. Hoc est Regulares (Historicas, 
Scholasticas, Morales, Iudiciales, Po- 
liticas) Epistolas, in dubiis gravissi- 
mis, vel a doctissimis viris receptas, 
vel eisdem inscriptas. Editio prima. 
LUGDUNI. Sumptibus LAUREN- 
TII ANISSON. MDCLXV. Cum pri- 
vilegio regis. 

(452 pp. Lugano, No. 9. G. 7) 


Ioannis Caramuel THEOLOGIAE 
MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS. Li- 
ber Tertius. De Sacramentis. Com- 
plectens & edisserens fundamenta 
moralia, quibus vera sacramentorum 
& sacramentalium intelligentia in 
genere & specie substruitur & diluci- 
datur. Nunc primum in lucem editus. 
LUGDUNI. Ex officina ANISSO- 
NIANA. MDCLXXV. Cum privilegio 
regis. 

(434 pp. Lugano, No. 9 G. 8) 
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TOMUS OCTAVUS 
HYPERASPISTES LOGICUS? In 


F. BAK 


Ioannis Caramuel THEOLOGIAE 
MORALIS FUNDAMENTALIS. Li- 


ber Quartus. Qui est Dialexis de 
Non-Certitudine. Opus novum & 
varium nec solum Theologis, Iuris- 
peritis, Medicis, ac Physicis, sed vere 
hominibus universis maxime neces- 
sarium. LUGDUNI. Ex officina 
ANISSONIANA. MDCLXXV. Cum 
privilegio regis. 

(381 pp. Lugano, No. 9, G. 9) 


illustrissimum DD. Borgiam, Epis- 
copum Plasentinum est. [le Theo- 
logiam Caramuelis impugnat; at, ut 
Caramuel ostendit, infirma & cespi- 
tante Logica. Huc etiam liber per- 
tinet, quem de eodem argumento 
doctissimo calamo clarissimus D. 
Franciscus Verde, Lugduni hoc anno 
1662 apud Laurentium Anisson, in 
lucem emisit. 


TOMUS NONUS 


HYPERASPISTES PHYSICO- 
ETHICUS. In illustrissimum DD. 
Boenenium Archiepiscopum Mechi- 
liniensem est. Defendit Authorem 
haeretico calamo invasum, haeresim- 
que Iansenianam ab ipso defensam 
impugnat. 


TOMUS DECIMUS 


HYPERASPISTES THEOLOGI- 
CUS. In varios Theologos, qui in 
diversis Provinciis ex oppositis inter- 
dum principiis contra THEOLOGI- 
AM FUNDAMENTALEM $scrip- 
serint. 


Only three works of Caramuel’s proposed plan, appearing in the 
first column, we have not examined. They are: the Praecursor Moralis, 
the Hyperaspistes Physico-Ethicus, and the Hyperaspistes Theologicus. 
Perhaps these contemplated works never were published. An important 
point to remember is that the Theologia Intentionalis and the Theologia 
Praeterintentionalis were published by a different editor from the other 
volumes which have come off the press. Furthermore, we will later 
show that the above-mentioned edited works, namely, the Theologia 
Intentionalis and the Theologia Praeterintentionalis, through an error 
were published as Volume III and Volume IV respectively of the Theo- 
logia Moralis Fundamentalis. The real continuation of the series of the 
Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis, begun by the publication of the two 
volumes which appear at the beginning of the second column, is consti- 
tuted by the last two volumes appearing in the same column. 
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Our quotation is mot found in any of the four volumes which make 
up the real series of the Theologia Moralis Fundamentalis. It is found 
in the Theologia Intentionalis. 


B. Theologia Intentionalis 


This is the volume containing the quotation Scoti Schola numerosior 
est omnibus aliis simul sumptis, about which much confusion has arisen. 
In order to point out the exact place of this quotation in the volume, 
we must know the division of the Theologia Intentionalis. It is divided 
into four books. We offer only a general division of book one, book 
three and book four. Our particular and more detailed division is only 
for book two — the book with the quotation. 


THEOLOGIA INTENTIONALIS... Lugduni, 1664: 


I. Liber Primus: “De Lege Naturali seu Physica.” (This book contains 4 
chapters; chapter four having 12 disputations which end on page 61.) 


Il. Liber Secundus: “De Lege Morali seu Virtuali.”” P. 73—284. 
a) Caput I: “De lege innata virtuali seu morali.”’ Pp. 75—78. 
b) Caput II: ‘De dominio proprietatis moralis seu virtualis.’’ Pp. 783— 
221. (Contains 21 disputations.) 
c) Caput III: “De lege iurisdictionis moralis aut virtualis.’”’ Pp. 221—284: 
1. Disp. I: ‘De iurisdictione Creatoris & obligatione creaturae.”’ 
Pp. 222—235. (Contains 2 articles.) 
2. Disp. II: ““Utrum moralis ista lex sit omnibus aequaliter nota ?”’ 
Pp. 235—237. 
3. Disp. III: ‘“Utrum naturali morali lege ordo rerum physicus fuerit 
mutatus ?”’? Pp. 237—238 
4. Disp. IV: “‘An praecepta Decalogi ab extrinseco mutari possint ?” 
(In the text the title is: ‘“An praecepta Decalogi ab intrinseco 
immutabilia sint?’’) Pp. 238—247. 
5. Disp. V:‘‘ An Decalogus civili lege humanitus mutari possit ?”’ 


Pp. 247—253. 

6. Disp. VI: ‘““Utrum Deus possit dispensare in praeceptis Decalogi ?” 
Pp. 253—2061. 

7. Disp. VII: “‘An Bernardus nostram habeat sententiam?’’ Pp, 
201I—265. 


8. Disp. VIII: “An Bernardus Dei authoritatem libertatemque 
rationibus fortibus suadeat?”’ Pp. 265—269. 

g. Disp. TIX: “De aliarum rationum efficacia ad eamdem veritatem 
probandam.” Pp. 269—272. 

10. Disp. X: ‘‘Possimusne adversariorum obiectionibus clare et demon- 
strative satisfacere?”’ Pp. 273—276. 

11. Disp. XI: ‘““Utrum Decalogus sit, aut esse possit lex mere poenalis ?”’ 
Ppu276—277- 

12. Disp. XII: ‘‘Impossibiles aliquas hypotheses (6) supponit, ut 
Decalogi examinet vires.”’ Pp. 277—284. 
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III. Liber Tertius: “De Conscientiae Dictamine seu Tabulis Legis Divinae.”’ 
Pp. 285—320. (Contains only one chapter and three disputations. The 
first disputation has no questions, but only fifty ‘“‘Corollaria.”’ The second 
disputation has seven questions, while the third disputation has twenty- 
five questions.) 


IV. Liber Quartus: ‘‘De Tabulis Ipsius Lapideis seu de Textu Decalogi.”’ 
Pp. 321—428. (This book is divided into four parts, each of which is 
subdivided into ‘‘Praecepta.’’ Page 428 is the last numbered-page of the 
volume.) 


(End of the Theologia Intentionalis.) 

Scoti Schola numerosior est omnibus als simul sumptis, the renowned 
quotation, which is now the locus communis of many authors, is found 
in the second book, in the third chapter and in the tenth disputation 
of the Theologia Intentionalis. Moreover, it is found on page 273 and it 
is a part of the paragraph whose marginal number is 1264. (Not all 
paragraphs in the book have a number.) 


C. The text with the quotation 


The ‘“Disputatio X” of “Caput III” of “Liber Secundus”’ of the 
Theologia Intentionalis is a continuation of the main theme begun in 
the sixth disputation: is God able to dispense anyone from the obser- 
vance of the Ten Commandments? In the seventh disputation Caramuel 
asks whether St. Bernard’s viewpoint is the same as his. Does St. Ber- 
nard persuade, convince his readers with strong arguments that God 
has the authority and liberty to excuse someone from the observance 
of the Decalogue — this is the general theme of the eighth disputation. 
Caramuel then inquires in the ninth disputation: what about the effi- 
caciousness of the reasons of others to prove the same truth? Finally, 
the Cistercian interrogates in the all-important tenth disputation: are 
we able to satisfy clearly and demonstratively the objections of the 
adversaries ? Here is Caramuel’s text, verbatim, beginning with § 1263: 

(§ 1263) Respondeo affirmative; quia ex iis quae diximus, tam clare 
satisfit contrariae partis argumentis, ut nemo prudens possit illa indi- 
gere alia satisfactione suspicari. 

Arguis primo. 

(§ 1264) Sententia, quae contra omnes aut saltem fere omnes 
Theologos militat, non solum non est demonstrata, sed ne quidem 
probabilior; atgui talis est Bernardi sententia; ergo demonstrari non 
potuit. 

Minorem probas, quia Bernardum sequuntur valde pauci, cum 
tamen contrariam amplectuntur sententiam D.Thomas quaest. roo, 
art. 8, & in 3, dist. 37, art. 4; Cajetanus ibid.; Sotus lib. 2 de just., q. 3, 
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art. 8; Richardus in 3, dist. 37, art. 1, quaest. 5; Molina tom. I de just., 
tract. I, disput. 4; Becanus tract. 3, cap. 3, quaest. 4, num. 5; Vasques 
disp. 179, cap 2. Valentia disp.7, quaest. 4, punct.6, § haec sententia mihi; 
Lorca de legibus disp. 9, membr. 2 § nihilominus tamen; Ricardus in 3, 
distinct. 37, art. I, quaest. 5; Abulensis in cap. 20 Exodi, q. 35. Cajetanus, 
Conradus, Medina 1, 2, quaest. roo, art.8; Montesinus disp. 26 de legibus, 
difficult. 3; Azorius tom. I, lib. 6, cap. I; Becanus tract. 3 de lege na- 
tuvali, cap. 3, quaest. 4; Suarez lib. 2 de legibus, cap. 15; Vasquez disp. 
179; Salas. quaest. 94, tract. 14, disp. 5, sect.9; Granadus controvers. 7 
de legibus, tract. 2, disp.6; Tannerus disp. 5, 2 quaest., dub. 4; & alii 
plures. 


Respondeo Bernardi sententiam esse communem, & oppositam 
a nullo Classico Authore (hoc est, a nulla Theologorum Schola, vel 
Classe) defendi: nam primo illam S. Thomas & eiusdem discipuli con- 
stanti resolutione tuentur; illam etiam Scotus & Scotistae universi; 
illam denique Ochamus & omnes Nominales. Praeter has tres Scholas 
nulla est Schola Classica in Europa quam sciam. Nec Authores, qui 
pro opposita citari solent, illi favent: agunt enim iam de fundamentali, 
aut iam de philosophica malitia, quam praescindendo ab omni prae- 
cepto Divino inesse humanis actibus frequenter docuimus & docemus. 
Ergo rarissimus est, qui in terminis sit nobis contrarius. Si dicas no- 
stram doctrinam esse solius Scoti & Scotistarum Scholae, dicam duo: 
Primum, hoc esse falsum: quia, ut diximus, omnium Scholarum & 
omnium Authorum Classicorum est illa; secundum, ex hypothesi, quod 
esset Scotistarum tantum esset, demonstrari esse probabilem; nemo 
enim tam esset efrons, qui unius Scholae sententiae auderet impro- 
babilitatis notam imponere: maxime, cum Scoti Schola numerosior sit 
omnibus aliis simul sumptis. 


There it is—the original quotation as it stands in the works of John 
Caramuel. We have presented it in its context for comparison with the 
text of De Lorte quoted by Bali¢. (Punctuation is ours.) No one will 
deny that it is the one which the authors of our first part of this article 
have cited authoritatively. The quotation definitely exists. The word 
“omnibus” which the authors omitted, perhaps either because of an 
oversight or error or repetition, only emphasizes the fact that all of 
the other systems of thought or Schools combined did not equal numeri- 
cally the Scotistic School. In our text the verb is found to be in the 
subjunctive mood because of the entire clause is introduced by the 
word ‘“‘cum.” Latin scholars will readily explain the grammatical Latin 
syntax used correctly here, and they will agree that fundamentally the 
sense of the quotation is identical to the one given above. Unquestion- 
ably, undeniably, this is the quotation. It is not a legend. It exists, 
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thiththth ath hth 
DISPVTATIO X. 


Poffimus - ne ad-verfariorum objeEhio- 
mubus clare &) demonftratirve 


fatisfacere ? 


*925¢ Esronpso affirmative; quiaex iis 
Sa@agk Qua diximus , eam clare farisfit con- 
‘See Urariz parrs arguinentis > ut nemo 


prudens polit lla indigere alia fatisfattione 
fulpican. 


eArguis primo. 


Enrentia , qu contra omnes aut faleem 
feré omnes Theologos militat, non folam 
noncft demonftrata , fed nc quidem probabi- 
hhor ; atqui talis eft Bernardi fententia 5 ergo 
demonftrari non potuit. Minorem probas, 
‘quia Bernardum fequuntur valdé pauci, cum 
tamen conttariam ampleantur fententiam 
D.Thomas weft. 100. art.8. & in 3. dift. 37. 
ert.4, Cajetanus ibid, Sotus /1b.2. de juff. 9.3. 
art.8. Richardus s 3. diff, 37. art.1. quefi.s. 
Molina som.t.de juff.tratt.1. difpus.4. Becanus 
aratt.3.cap.3. quaft.4.num.5. Valquez difp.179. 
eap.2. Valentia difp.7. queff.4. punt. 6. §. bec 
Sententia mshi. Lorca de legib.disB.9. membr.x. 
§.nibilorinus ramen.Ricardus in 3.dsftinG.37. 
avi. queft.s. Abuleniis in cap.r.0.Exedi 7.3 5- 
Cajetanus , Conradus, Medina 12.guefl.100. 
@rt.8, Montefinus difp,26. dv legib. difficnle.3. 
Azorius tora.1.1ib.6.cap.1. Becanus sratl,3.des 
dege naturals cap.3. qua/t.4, Suater lib,r.de le- 
le cap.i5. Walquez di/p.179. Salas que/?.9 4. 
araft.14. difp.s.fell.9. Granadus controver/.7. 
de legib.tratt.r.d'/p.6, Tanncrus di/p.5.2.gue/t. 
dub.4. & alii plures. 
Relpondco Bernardi fententiamcfle com- 
munem , & oppefitam a aullo Clallico Au- 
thore ( hoceft, nulla Theologorum Schola, 
vel Claffe ) defendi : nam prime illam S.Tho- 
mas & ejufdem dilcipuli conftanti refolutione 
euentur : ijlaim etiain Scotus, & Scotiftz uni- 
verfi: illam denique Ochamus & omnes No- 
minales. Prater has tres Scholas nulla eft 
Schola Claffica in Europa quam {ciam. Nec 
Authores, qui pro oppofica cicari folent , illi 
favene: aguact enim jam de fundamentali, aut 
jam de philofophica malitia , quam pra{cin- 
dendo ab omni precepto Divino inefle hu- 
manis a@tibus frequencer docuimus & doce- 
nus. Ergo ranffimus eft , qui in cerminis fic 
nobis contrarius, Si dicas noftram doctrinam 
elle folins Scorn & Scotiftacum Scholz , di- 
cam duo: Primum, hoc effe falfum: quia, uc 
diximus omnium Scholarum, & omnium Au- 
therum Cl. Mcorum cf illa: (ccundumex hy- 
pothefi, quod cflce Scotiftarum cantum effet, 
dcmonftrai ¢ffe probabilem ; nemo enim 
tam cilerefrons, qui unius Scholz (cncentiz 
auderce amprobabilitatis notam imponece : 
Maximé, cin) Scoti Schola rwmerofios fit om- 
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D. Cause of the confusion and errors 


It is not sufficient to discover the text with the quotation. This 
only proves to all that it exists, but this does not give a sufficient reason 
for the confusion and for the errors which have occurred concerning it 
throughout the years. From the position of a reader of the above text, 
we would not be in a position to ascertain why the exact place or re- 
ference to the quotation was misquoted. But there is a clue in the books 
themselves which explains or rather gives the reason for the confusion 
that had arisen at that time concerning the books and even in this 
century in regards to the reference for our quotation. The first in order 
of the books listed previously in the second column, Caramuel’s Theo- 
logia Moralis Fundamentalis, Liber Primus, was published in 1676 
after the remaining volumes. In it, after the title page in the beginning 
of the book, and following the ‘‘Permissio”’ for its publication, the editor 
inserted a warning: 

ADMONITIO 

LECTOR THEOPHILE antequam Librum legas ut mentem 
intentionemque Authoris percipias, haec te paucula praescire oportet. 

EDITIO I FRANCOFURTENSIS. Multarum opinionum hucus- 
que probabilium, & aliorum hucusque improbabilium necessariam 
connexionem ostendit; eamque, ut vel reiicerentur priores, vel ad- 
mitterentur posteriores, toti Orbi Litterario proposuit. 

EDITIO II ROMANA. Reiectis e priorum censu plurimis diver- 
sorum Scriptorum sententiis extremis (laxis), quas nec Veritas, nec 
Prudentia Theologorum admittit: et coire iussis multis opinionibus 
mediis (benignis), fundamentales proponit assertiones, quae Ectheses 
universas succollent: Quaestionesque etiam omnes (difficiles quidam 
& arduas) quas nodis Gordiis Prima editio implicuerat, summa doc- 
trinae consequentia & facilitate dissolvit. 

EDITIO III LUGDUNENSIS. A multis mendis quae in prioribus 
irrepsere Impressionibus, vindicatum & emaculatum, & elegantioribus 
typis expressum Ectypum Romanum prodit. 

EDITIO IV ET IPSA LUGDUNENSIS. Multo diligentius elimata, 
recognoscit quae in prioribus dicta, & eisdem Fundamentis insistens 
novas Quaestiones proponit et decidit, lucemque gravissimis difficul- 
tatibus praefert: libris in primis tertio & quarto. Quos multum ex- 
pectatos hic tandem habes: & ex quibus imtelligas factwm esse contra 
mentem Authoris, ut ipsiuns THEOLOGIA INTENTIONALIS ac 
PRAETERINTENTIONALIS sub titulo lhbrorum THEOLOGIAE 
FUNDAMENTALIS TERTIO et QUARTO fuent evulgata. 


Now we can evidently understand that the real series of the Theo- 
logia Moralis Fundamentalis continues with the last two volumes given 
in the second column which enumerated the published works of Cara- 
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muel. Two volumes, the Theologia Intentionalis and the Theologia 
Praeterintentionalis, contrary to the intention of the author, John 
Caramuel, were edited under a false title: as the third and fourth volume 
of the Theologia Fundamentalis respectively. In the complete title pages 
of the books given in that second column, the pseudo-title of each may 
be read. Hence, the Theologia Intentionalis and the Theologia Praeter- 
intentionalis, though related to each other, are separate volumes, distinct 
from all the others; and in no way form a part of the Theologia Morals 
Fundamentalis. The former two volumes were published by a different 
publisher than the volumes which form the latter series. It is our sus- 
picion that the pseudo-titles trace their origin to the change of publishers. 
On page 273 of the Theologia Intentionalis the false title ““Caramuelis 
Theol. Fund. Tom. III” appears as a footnote, presumably indicating 
the volume. From this page De Lorte could have easily copied the text 
with the quotation and the false title in the footnote. 


E. Exact reference for future writers 


After having carefully considered the given facts pertaining to the 
quotation, in order that future writers avoid confusion and errors for 
studious scholars of Scotism who may desire to search through the 
sources for personal satisfaction derived from a scrutiny of the text, 
we present here the precise reference: 


Quotation: Scots Schola numerosior est omnibus aliis simul sumptis. 

Reference: Ioannes Caramuel Theologia Intentionalis, lib. 2, cap. 3, 
disp. 10, § 1264, p. 273. 

Using the above reference we will discard the pseudo-title. Since dispu- 

tations are also found in chapter two of the same book, we have inserted 

“chapter 3’ as part of the reference. It is our firm hope that henceforth 

writers will adopt and use only the reference proposed above. 


III. THE “LEGEND” OF CHARLES BALIC, O. F. M. 


After having manifested the importance and renown of the quotation 
Scott Schola numerosior est omnibus aliis simul sumptis in the first part 
of this article, and after having proved beyond a doubt that it does 
exist in the works of Caramuel by pointing out its exact location in the 
Theologia Intentionalis, we arrive ultimately at the point where we are 
able to examine the position of Bali¢é and to show where he deviated 
from the path of objective truth, of factual reality. Our judgment will 
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be based only upon his article, quoted previously in the original German. 
Subjectively, we do not for a moment doubt that everything that has 
been written by him, was written in bona fide, in the spirit of Franciscan 
charity and scientific theological truth. 

1. When we compare the text of De Lorte, quoted by Balié, with 
the text of Caramuel, which we found, we find that every word of De 
Lorte is contained in the cited text of Caramuel’s Theologia Intentionalis. 
De Lorte correctly gave the number of the book (2), the number of the 
disputation (10), the number of the paragraph (1264), and even the 
correct page number (273)! His only mistake — the mistake which 
completely fooled Bali¢é — was to use the pseudo-title of “Theologia 
Fundamentalis” instead of using the true title of Theologia Intentionalis. 
Perhaps De Lorte did not know of or did not see the ‘“Admonitio” of 
the publisher. The word “omnibus” is found in De Lorte’s text; the 
indicative mood replaced the subjunctive, but otherwise the texts are 
identical. 

2. In view of the ‘“‘Admonitio,” we suspect that Caramuel never 
published an opus entitled Theologia Fundamentalis. Actually, this 
false title appears only as a sub-title of two of the published works which 
we have listed in our second column before. The Theologia Moralis 
Fundamentalis is made up of four volumes which form a real series. 
Because of the internal division of the works of Caramuel, De Lorte’s 
reference as to book, disputation, paragraph and page fits only the 
Theologia Intentionalis. That is where he discovered the quotation. 

3. We have not seen a work of Caramuel entitled Theologia Moralis 
of 1645, so we must accept the findings of Bali¢. The text of the Theo- 
logia Intentionalis differs from the one found in the Theologia Moralis. 
Although 300 as a round number is the same for 315 and 273, neverthe- 
less, page 315 is not page 273, especially when both pages are not from 
the same volume but belong to different volumes. 

4. De Lorte did not give us an entirely arbitrary and falsified collec- 
tion of various expressions of Caramuel. A comparison of both texts will 
convince anyone that every word of De Lorte is found in the text of 
Caramuel. And Caramuel’s statements concerning Duns Scotus and the 
Scotists do not in any way militate against, make arbitrary or falsify 
the text of De Lorte, who quoted what he found only. The various 
expressions of Caramuel in other texts indicate merely that he referred 
to the Scotistic School as an impressive authority, and that he considered 
it to be one of the three great Schools of his time. In the text which 
De Lorte quotes, Caramuel explicitly expressed what he knew to be 
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true at that time, viz. the numerical superiority of the Scotistic School 
over all other Schools combined. 

5. Father Balié said that he could not find the saying of Caramuel 
Scoti Schola numerosior est omnibus aliis simul sumptis. Bali¢c claimed 
that De Lorte placed these words into the mouth of the famous Cister- 
cian. In other words, then, the saying would not be the property of 
Caramuel but would belong to De Lorte. According to Bali¢, De Lorte’s 
text represents a collection or summary of various declarations, asser- 
tions of Caramuel: but a wholly arbitrary and falsified collection or 
summary. If so, then it must be a legend, namely, a story, believed to 
be historicaily true but not verifiable, which was handed down to us 
from the past. Therefore, the logical consequent of Bali¢’s reasoning 
is that the quotation as such does not exist in reality. 

But this is evidently false. It is not at all a collection of various 
statements of Caramuel. It is not an arbitrary and entirely falsified 
collection. It is a true, objectively correct and historically verifiable 
quotation found in John Caramuel’s Theologia Intentionalis, lib. 2, 
cap. 3, disp. 10, § 1264, p. 273. 

6. It is important to note that Father Charles Bali¢é, O. F. M. has 
written about the quotation in an article entitled: The Importance of 
the Historical-Critical Method for the Revival of a Contemporary 
Scotistic School. The article itself is of a serious nature about a very 
sound principle. But ironically enough, the article, when compared with 
our data, vividly illustrates important historical-critical errors of method 
of Bali¢ in regards to the quotation Scott Schola numerosior est omnibus 
alus simul sumptis: 

a) superficial research, i.e. Fr. Bali¢’s search through the works 
of Caramuel was insufficient and inconclusive. To classify the quotation 
as a legend, we would first have be absolutely certain that it does not 
exist really as such, and that the historical foundation it seems to 
possess is not verifiable. This means we would necessarily have to read 
every sentence in all of Caramuel’s works and in all the different editions 
without any oversight. 

b) subjectivism, i. e. misinterpretation of the texts of De Lorte and 
of Caramuel. A rigid adherence to the texts and a correct understanding 
of them positively excludes and nowhere warrants the idea of a “‘collec- 
tion of different expressions.” Moreover, no interpolation took place; 
De Lorte’s integrity we have already vindicated. The logical conclusion 
we should come to when confronted with the incorrect reference ‘Theol. 
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Fund. lib. II, disp. ro,’ while searching for the quotation in the works 
of Caramuel, is the judgment formed by Bonaventure Crowley, O. F. M. 
Conv.: 

But I was not able to trace the quotation. In fact the arrangement 


of material in the book is such that the reference “‘lib. II, disp. 10” 
does not seem to make sense. Book I1 is not divided into ‘“‘disputationes.’’4? 


Only truth, without exaggeration or minimization, must be the 
objective of the historical-critical method, whether it be for the study 
of Duns Scotus and his works or for the study of the Scotists and their 
works. Bali¢ presented us with an example of how the truth may be 
minimized, even involuntarily. 

We have treated the quotation, in the above pages, in its material 
supposition only, according to our plan announced in the beginning 
of this article. During our research on the Scotistic School of the Seven- 
teenth Century for Rev. Thomas Deman, O. P., professor at the Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, Switzerland, we have not only discovered the 
quotation in the works of Caramuel, but have likewise come to under- 
stand, at least partially, the real meaning it had then, the truth it 
signified historically. Some authors have ventured to offer causes for 
this marvelous development of the Scotistic School of that glorious 
era. Not one writer, in our estimation, has yet made public the greatest 
and immediate cause of that movement. With the help of God, we hope 
someday to be able to make known our findings in this matter. Meanwhile, 
these few pages on the material aspect of the quotation Scott Schola 
numerosior est omnibus aliis simul sumptis should suffice. 


FELIX Bak, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Hedwig Church 
Detroit, Michigan 
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CHRONICLE 


On January 16, 1956, Fr. Eligius M. Buytaert, O. F. M., member 
of the Province of St. Joseph in Belgium, S. T. D. (Louvain), D. Litt. 
et Hist. Orient. (Louvain), Lector Generalis (Rome), Acting Director 
of the Franciscan Institute, was appointed by Most Reverend Augustine 
Sépinski, Minister General of the Order of Friars Minor, as Director of 
the Franciscan Institute, to succeed Fr. Philotheus Boehner (+ May 22, 
1955): 

During Easter week two persons connected with the early history 
of the Institute, celebrated their golden jubilee in the priesthood: Most 
Reverend Mathias Faust, O. F. M., Ex-Provincial, Ex-Delegate General, 
Ex-Procurator General of the Order, in New York City (April 2), and 
Very Reverend Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ex-President of St. Bona- 
venture College, Ex-Provincial, Rector of Christ the King Seminary, 
at St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (April 4). On that occasion Fr. Plassmann 
requested the Managing Editor to insert the following announcement 
in “Franciscan Studies:”’ 

For some time past my numerous duties have prevented me from accord- 
ing to Franciscan Studies the attention it deserves and requires. For this 
reason I herewith submit my resignation as Editor. 

With best wishes to the staff and subscribers for continued success of this 
quarterly, I am 

Sincerely in St. Francis, 
Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 

On April 4, Fr. Allan B. Wolter, O. F.M., Ph. D. (Catholic Uni- 
versity of America), Lector Generalis (Franciscan Institute), and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Institute, was appointed Vice-President and 
President-Elect of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
The very same day, Fr. Innocent Dam, O. F. M., Ph. D. (Budapest), 
J.C. D. (Budapest), member of St. John Capistran Province in Hun- 
gary, joined the staff of the Franciscan Institute. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Woman According to Saint Bonaventure. By sister Emma Thérése 
Healy, C.S. J. Foreword by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M. New York: The Georgian Press, 1956. P. x, 275. $ 5.00.7 


Not only women who read this book, but men as well, and particularly 
theologians and mediaevalists, will be agreeably surprised to find within its 
pages a fitting apology for Christian Woman’s claim to a lost glory and in the 
social order to a re-establishment of herself on the pedestal of Man’s respect 
and esteem. 

The author, Sister Emma Thérése Healy, of the Congregation of the Sisters 
of Saint Joseph of Erie, Pennsylvania, is no novice in the field of Bonaven- 
turian literature. Her doctoral dissertation “St. Bonaventure’s De Reductione 
Aytium ad Theologiam — A Commentary with an Introduction and Trans- 
lation‘‘ (1939), has merited unquestioned and universal praise.” 

In the work before us, we catch a glimpse of a rather unfamiliar side of the 
outstanding personality of the Seraphic Doctor, who now, as the Very Re- 
verend Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M. says, stands before us ‘‘as the genial, 
understanding, eloquent, and inspired champion of Christian Womanhood.‘* 

A docile pupil of St. Bonaventure, Sister Emma Thérése in her new book 
assimilates in large measure the Seraphic Doctor’s theological approach to 
all human problems. Following the threefold consideration of nature, grace, 
and glory as found in the De triplici via, the Itinerarium mentis in Deum, and 
the Breviloquium, she divides her work into three parts: Woman in Nature 
(pp. I—65), Woman in Grace (pp. 69—154), and Woman in Glory (pp. 157— 
268). In each of these general divisions, the author finds ample opportunity 
for a generous display of Bonaventurian thought and teaching, her scholarly 
synthesis and modern style in no way spoiling the mystical unction of the 
Seraphic Doctor’s pen. 

Sister Emma Thérése is right in starting her Bonaventurian research 
from the strict viewpoint of Woman’s nature — body and soul — considered 
in itself and in the history of mankind. Although like all Scholastics, and 
religious men in particular, Bonaventure often betrays a rather low opinion 
of Woman, evident for the most part in the historical development of human 
misfortunes since the first Fall of man (cf. p. to ff.; 27 ff.), nevertheless, he 
well offsets this seeming prejudice by his constant reference to Woman’s 


4 Copies may be obtained from Sister Emma Thérése, Villa Maria College, 
Erie, Pa. 
2 Now available in the second edition at the Franciscan Institute, St. 


Bonaventure, N. Y. 
3 From the Foreword written by the Very Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. 
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psychological nature with the result of an admirable safeguarding of her 
natural dignity (cf. p. 46 ff.) — an attitude toward Woman which the Seraphic 
Doctor confirms with the attitude of Christ Himself (p. 52 ff.). The basic and 
constant consideration of the foremost part of the human being, the immortal 
soul, which bears the image of the Triune God, gives to Bonaventure’s treat- 
ment of Woman in Nature an approach of the problem until then, and perhaps 
until now, unsurpassed in depth and clarity (cf. p. 21 ff.). 

Having once established St. Bonaventure’s philosophical understanding 
of Woman’s nature, the author comes to the second part of her theme where 
very logically, with the double search-light of reason and faith, she accompanies 
the Seraphic Doctor in the investigation of Woman’s role in the order of grace 
(p. 69—154). Having taken cognizance of the low plane to which Woman had 
been relegated since the first Fall of man in the earthly paradise and of the 
attitude of pagan philosophers who by the use of such terms as “‘mas occasio- 
natus,” (cf. p. 10), “‘the male gone awry,” or “‘an incomplete version of man,”’ 
which all but robbed her of her natural dignity, Sister Emma Thérése in 
direct contradiction to their teaching advances the doctrine of Christ and 
His Apostles that Woman’s soul is of equal importance with Man’s and equally 
liable to grace and glory (cf. p. 79 ff.); hence Woman’s supernatural role in 
human society, either through Christian marriage (pp. 79—115), or in the 
virginal state of life (pp. r19—154). 

After considering Woman in her natural and her supernatural life on 
earth (Parts One and Two), Sister Emma Thérése, still following St. Bona- 
venture and with him beholding the Ideal Woman of the whole revelation of 
God from the protogospel of Genesis to the apotheosis of the Apocalypse, 
reaches in Part Three Woman’s true destiny in glory (cf. pp. 157—-168). Here 
she beholds the Mother of the Word made Flesh, who alone by the soleness of 
her eminence and by the singleness of her glory, avails to lift up her whole sex 
and to change the pagan contempt of Woman into the reverential worship 
of Christian chivalry. — the Ideal Woman, now enthroned in glory, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, considered either in her physical motherhood and vir- 
ginity (pp. 169—202), or in her spiritual prerogatives synthesized in her 
bridal association with Christ the Redeemer (pp. 203—244), an association 
which raises her to the unique grandeur of Queen of the universe (pp. 245— 
268). 

In a brief but impressive conclusion, Sister Emma Thérése reminds us 
that the shame and ignominy of womanhood since Eve’s fall has turned into 
grace and glory through the secondary mediatorship of the Eve of the New 
Covenant, the Blessed Virgin Mary. May this conclusion be the announcement, 
as it is the outline, of a further development of the Seraphic Doctor’s theory 
of Mary’s eternal predestination to the Queenship of the Universe, as revealed 
in Holy Scripture since the promise of the Protogospel to the Woman in glory 
of the Apocalypse. 

While all over the world philosophers and scientists are deeply concerned 
with finding true laws for governing human society, Sister Emma Thérése, 
walking in the footsteps of the great Scholastics, gives us unmistakable evi- 
dence that only a God-centered humanism can confer upon man or woman 
his or her true dignity, that only the light of faith can save us from the fallacies 
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of human reason and disclose to us the secret of our being as well as the laws 
of our behaviour for the attainment of our supreme destiny. The world- 
renowned mediaevalist, Professor Etienne Gilson, describes Christian Philo- 
sophy as that science which, while keeping the orders of reason and revelation 
formally distinct, nevertheless considers revelation an indispensable auxiliary 
to reason.* Such was undoubtedly the attitude of the Seraphic Doctor in- 
vestigating the dignity and the role of Woman in human society, and Sister 
Emma Thérése’s Woman According to Saint Bonaventure has at least the 
worth of showing that Christian Philosophy is still not only possible and 
useful for everybody, but even the surest way to find out the whole truth 
about man and society. 

JOSEF MONTALVERNE, O.F. M. 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Fanchon Royer, St. Francis Solanus — Apostle to America, Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1955. 194 pp. $ 2.50. 


This biography of St. Francis Solanus evidences obvious research into 
one of the spiritual lights of the so-called dark ages of the Protestant Revolt. 
Although documented, the narrative is unimpared by footnotes, which are 
brief and concise. A Glossary of Spanish Terms has been appended to expedite 
understanding of unfamiliar Spanish word used passim in this work. 

In age of licentiousness, Francis Solanus appears in the habit of St. Francis 
of Assisi living the evangelical counsels, preaching to the crowds and minister- 
ing to victims of the Bubonic plague. In South America he wins thousands 
to the faith, earning the devotion of Latin Americans which persists to the 
present day. His merciless penances seem severe to an age of less stringent 
mortifications. Yet, the candor and simplicity of this saint of God offer an 
answer to the complications of modern life. This fiery preacher proclaims a 
Christian optimism in the concrete terms of daily abnegation. 

This biography is no exception in depicting miraculous incidents which 
are substantiated in the official records for Beatification (cf. pp. 191—194). 
This feature unfortunately presents the virtues of our saint as beyond the imi- 
tation of the ordinary layman however inspiring they may be. The extra- 
ordinary defeats the purpose of making the saint imitable and realistically 
human. 

This reviewer finds illustrations to be desired. A map of the travels of 
St. Francis Solanus would prove helpful even though the narrative clearly 
indicates the saint’s prodigious journeying. — The chapters are of sufficient 
length to afford reading at leisure over a period of time. 

While this biography depicts a saint for more mature minds, it affords an 
example for spiritual edification and encouragement for the average reader. 


4 Gilson Et., Le Christianisme et la tradition philosophique, in Rev. des sc. 
philos. et théol. (Le Saulchoir), 1941—1942, pp. 249—250. 
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It keeps before the eye an ideal which has taken flesh through the grace of 
God. In observing the rule of St. Francis, another Francis has attained the 
honors of the altar. 

EDWARD M. WILSON 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Mary in the Franciscan Order (Proceedings of the Third National Meet- 
ing of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, Sacred Heart Academy 3860 
Main Street Buffalo, New York, November 26—27, 1954, Vol. III), 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Institute, 1955. XIII—193 pp. 
$ 2.50. 


Prior to the texts of the main addresses, this Report cites briefly a summary 
of Officers and Committees, the minutes of the proceeding, the blessing of the 
Holy Father and a letter from President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The first sermon, delivered by Very Reverend Anaclete Kaczmarek, 
O. F. M. Conv., credits St. Francis’ devotion to the Blessed Virgin as an 
impetus to Franciscans throughout every age. The theme of the second ser- 
mon, ‘On Concluding the Marian Year,’ enunciates the role of Mary, our 
Teacher, in education. This address by the Very Reverend Pius J. Barth, 
O. F. M., stresses the goal of Franciscan institutions ‘‘to restore all things for 
Christ through Mary Immaculate as Queen of the Universe,” in urging Sisters 
to double for the Mother, Teacher of Christ. The dedicatory sermon of Father 
Ignatius Brady, O. F. M. consecrates the Third National Meeting to Mary, 
Queen of the Seraphic Order. Mother M. Gonzaga, O.S. F. welcomes the 
delegates to the Buffalo Conference in her Address of Welcome. 


Then follow two short articles: Queen of the Seraphic Order by Saint Pius X 
and Salute of Saint Francis to our Blessed Lady. These are subsequently followed 
by a series of well prepared papers, which are synthesized by two separate 
Symposia. 

The first series of papers includes ‘“‘The Position of the Blessed Mother in 
the Franciscan Theological Synthesis” by Cyril Shircel, O. F. M. A Symposium 
on Marian Doctrine According to Franciscan Saints includes papers on “‘Saint 
Anthony” by Juniper Cummings, O. F.M.Cony., “Saint Bernardin’ by 
Francis Affelt, O. F. M. and ‘“‘Saint Lawrence”’ by Sebastian Falcone, O. F. M. 
Cap. Further papers include ‘‘Our Lady in the History of our Country,” (Br. Fin- 
barr, O.S.F.), “Marian Education in Franciscan Schools and Colleges,”’ 
(Sr. Clarence Marie, O.S.F.), ,,The Spirit of Mary Immaculate and the 
Modern Teacher,’’ (Pacific Hug, O. F. M.), ““Mariology in Theological Texts 
for Colleges,’ (Sr. M. Rose Agnes, O. S. F.), “Marian Joy in Nursing,” (Sr. 
Martha Mary, O. S. F.), “Mary and Franciscan Literature,’ (Lawrence Crad- 
dock, O. F. M.), ‘““Regina Ordinis Minorum,” (Firmin Schmidt, O. F. M. Cap.), 
“Saint Francis and Our Lady,” (Joachim Daleiden, O. F. M.) and ‘“‘Reports 
on the International Mariological Congress,’ (Pius Barth, O. F. M. and Tho- 
mas Plassmann, O. F. M.). 
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The Symposium on the Franciscan Crown of the Seven Joys includes 
papers on “‘The History of the Crown,” (Br. Linus O’Dea, O. S. F.), “Indul- 
gences attached to the Crown,” (Roch Knopke, O. F. M.) and ‘‘The Lessons 
of Mary’s Joy,” (Leonard Puech, O. F. M.). 

This reader recommends the short articles for concise but intelligent 
tracts of various aspects relative to Franciscan and Mariological devotion 
combined. Interestingly presented with marked clarity, this volume is an 
epitome of Franciscan attitudes for the Marian Year, 1954. Truly it is deserv- 
ing of dedication to Mary, Queen of the Seraphic Order. 


EDWARD M. WILSON 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Franciscan Education Directory of the United States, edited by Brother 
Finbarr, O. S. F., Brooklyn, N. Y.: St. Francis College, 1955. 


The Franciscan Brothers of the Brooklyn Congregation of the Third Order 
have published the 1955—1956 edition of the Franciscan Education Directory. 
The Directory was prepared for the Franciscan Educational Conference, which 
is a voluntary organization of Franciscan educators cooperating under the 
jurisdiction and guidance of their major superiors toward the highest develop- 
ment of their schools and students according to the Franciscan ideal and 
spirit. 

The Directory was under the management and editorship of Brother 
Finbarr, O. S. F., Associate Professor of History and Chairman of the Division 
of Social Science at St. Francis College in Brooklyn. Brother Finbarr is also 
the Commissioner for all Franciscan Teaching Brothers in the United States, 
representing them in the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

Some interesting statistics compiled in the Directory show that the various 
branches of the Franciscan Order in the United States conduct two thousand 
and eighty educational institutions. This number includes 25 colleges, 50 
seminaries, 64 schools of nursing education, 270 secondary schools and 1. 668 
elementary schools. They also conduct three special educational projects of 
considerable significance: the Franciscan Educational Conference, the Francis- 
can Institute at St. Bonaventure, N. Y., and the Academy of American 
Franciscan History at Washington, D.C. 

The geographical distribution of Franciscan educational institutions is 
rather interesting. The state Wisconsin tops the list of states numbering 
exactly 300 Franciscan educational institutions. The ““Empire State’’ of New 
York takes second place with 240, followed by Illinois with 205 and Penn- 
sylvania with 198. 

SR. M. FRANCES LAUGHLIN, S.M.I.C. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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HENRICI DE WERLA, O. F. M., OPERA OMNIA 
NWAGIL,, Als 
TRACTATUS DE IMMACULATA CONCEPTIONE B. M. VIRGINIS 
(Text Series No. 10) 


Edited by Sophronius Clasen, O. F. M. 
XXVII-111 pp. (1955) $2.25 


Henry of Werl was a noted Scholastic of the fifteenth century. Fr. Clasen and 
the Franciscan Institute intend to edit all his works: Commentary on the 
Sentences, Tracts on the prerogatives of the Pope, Tract on the Formalities, 
etc. The first volume contains a bio-bibliography of Henry of Werl as well 
as a fine edition of his Tract on the Immaculate Conception. 
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DE PURITATE ARTIS LOGICAE 
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WITH A RIVISED EDITION OF THE TRACTATUS BREVIOR 
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XVI-264 pp. (1955) $ 4.50 


Recent historians of scholastic logic have recognized the high standard of 
formality achieved in the logic of the extreme Realist, Walter Burleigh. The 
present edition provides one more text of genuine scholastic logic hitherto 
unpublished (Tractatus Longior) plus a revised text of the Tvactatus Brevior, 
previously published in our Text Series as No. 1 but exhausted for some time. 
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SAINT JOHN DAMASCENE 
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AND CERBANUS 


(Text Series No. 8) 


Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O. F. M. 
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The , classical‘‘ Latin text of De fide orthodoxa quoted by all the Scholastics 
of the Middle Ages was the Burgundio version. This old translation was never 
published. It is presented here primarily to help editors of Scholastic texts 
and other Medievalists. The version of Cerbanus has been added because of 
its influence on Scholasticism, being one of the versions quoted in the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE SACRAMENTS 
ACCORDING TO THE ‘SUMMA DE SACRAMENTIS’ 
AND LEE 
‘COMMENTARIUM IN IV SENTENTIARIUM’ 

OF STVALBERT *THE*GREAT 


his study on the composition of the sacraments according to St. Al- 

bert the Great is divided as follows: after a brief examination of 
Albert’s doctrine on the composition of the sacraments in genere the 
composition of each sacrament in specie will be explained; this treat- 
ment of the sacraments in specie will be restricted to those points 
necessary to an understanding of the terminology and general doctrine 
of Albert as well as for an assessment of the place he occupies in the 
history of the question. The second section will then be devoted to a 
study of the terminology used by St. Albert. In the last section a com- 
parison will be made between the doctrine of Albert and that of his 
predecessors. The sources used in these pages are the Summa de sacra- 
mentis' and the Commentarium in IV Sententiarum* of St. Albert. It 
is quite certain that Albert wrote the Summa de sacramentis before the 
Commentarium; the Commentarium in IV Sententiarum was committed 
to writing in 12493 and the Summa between about 1240—1242.4 


tT EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINE-OF SIVALBERT 
A. The composition of the sacraments in genere 


Neither in the Summa de sacramentis nor in the Commentarium in 
IV Sententiarum does Albert devote much time to the question of the 


1 The references to this work are to the manuscripts Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale, Conventi Soppressi (S. M. Nov.), Florence, G.5, 347 f.1ra—35vb 
(= F), and to Bibliothek der Justus Liebig-Hochschule, Giessen, 720 f.119ra 
—223ra (= G). 

ithe agEpae the article this work will be referred to as the Commen- 
tavium. All citations are from theOpera omnia (ed. Borgnet, Paris 1890—1899). 

3 Commentarium d. 35 a.7 ad 3um (30, 3544). 

4 Pending the conclusions of the editors of the new critical edition of 
the works of St. Albert these dates would seem to be established from the 
conclusions of O. Lottin, Commentaire des Sentences et Somme théologique 
d’ Albert le Grand, in Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 8 (1936) 
I17—153; confer also the introduction by B. Geyer to the De bono of St. Al- 
bert, (ed. Kiihle, Feckes, Geyer, Kiibel) Minster 1951. 
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composition of the sacraments in genere; in fact the solution which 
Albert proposes is found not in a separate article but under the heading, 
Quid sit sacramentum? According to Albert the notion of a sacrament 
of the New Law is best expressed in the definition formulated by Hugh 
of St. Victor: 


Sacramentum est corporale vel materiale elementum foris sensibiliter pro- 
positum ex similitudine repraesentans, et ex institutione significans, et ex 
sanctificatione continens aliquam invisibilem et spiritualem gratiam.® 


This definition alone enumerates the three things which according to 
Albert are necessary for every sacrament. These three things are: a 
certain material element, a property of this element which consists in 
its signification, and a causality or sanctification: 

Cum enim in sacramento tria sint, scilicet proprietas significans, et res cuius 
est illa proprietas, et sanctificatio causans ex forma sanctificati.® 

In the definition of Peter Lombard — ‘‘Sacramentum est invisibilis 
gratiae visibilis forma, cuius similitudinem gerat, et causa existat’? — 
Albert sees only two of the essential elements, namely, the property, 
and the principle of causality. 

Albert describes the material element as id ex quo sacramentum 
primo et materialiter componitur; for example baptism is composed of 
the element water. The sacramental sign however is constituted not 
only by this material element but also by its property: “Unde cum 
tinctio in baptismo non sit primum componens sed post primum, et 
similiter proprietates rerum in aliis sacramentis non possunt dici ele- 
menta sed illa quorum proprietates quia illa prima sunt.’’? For Albert 
the proprietates rerum are simply the similitudines mentioned in the 
definition of Hugh of St. Victor. 

In another text Albert refers to the material element, its signification, 
and its causality towards grace: 

Ad aliud quod licet causalitas non extendat se ultra significationem, non 
tamen oportet quod ab eodem sint significatio et causalitas, sed sufficit quod 
vel ab eodem sint, vel a diveris coniunctis in uno; et hoc verum est, quia 


sanctificatio ex invocatione est quae est forma sacramenti, et similitudo ex 
elemento est quod est materia, quae ambo coniunguntur in esse sacramenti.§ 


Two points in this text are noteworthy, namely, the use of the terms 
materia and forma, and the way in which the materia and forma are 
united in the production of the sacrament. Because Albert equates the 
& De sacraments 1, .9lCs2) (PE 76, 3171): 
6 Frivb and Giz2irb. Confer also Commentarium d.1 a. 5 sol. (29, 16a). 


7 Fivab and G1i2z0vb—tIz2iIra. 
8 Fivb and Giz2tira. 
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terms materia and elementum, materia can be described as id ex quo 
sacramentum primo et materialiter componitur; the property is then a 
certain quality of this materia, that is, the similitudo or signification. 
Forma however is seen to be the invocatio or id ex quo efficacitas 
sacramentalis procedit. In the parallel text in the Commentarium Albert 
leaves no doubt that by property he understands the similitude in the 
sacrament: 

Sed quarta (definitio Hugonis) colligit omnia materialiter et formaliter 
existentia in sacramento: sicut corporale elementum est in sacramento 
materia, et huic coniuncta est proprietas naturalis qua aptitudinem 
habet repraesentandi gratiam: sicut refrigerium aquae repraesentat refri- 
gerium gratiae ab incendio fomitis, et humidum aquae vim ablutivam gratiae 
ad deponendas sordes spirituales in anima. Quod autem haec repraesentatio 
actualiter ducat in gratiam, habet ex institutione divina: sed ex sanctifica- 
tione formae verborum habet conferre gratiam invisibilem.? 

This text of the Commentarium corresponds exactly with the doctrine 
of the Summa. 

In article 14 of the Commentarium’® Albert affirms with Peter 
Lombard that every sacrament, penance and matrimony included, 
contains res et verba. This though is not to be taken as the formulation 
of a theory regarding the composition of the sacraments in genere. 
Albert does not say, and indeed, as will be clear from the study of the 
sacraments in specie, does not wish to say whether or not the res and 
verba pertain to the essence of every sacrament. A final decision on 
Albert’s doctrine on the composition of the sacraments in genere can 
only be made after an examination of his teaching on the sacraments 
in specie. 

B. Baptism 


The Summa de sacramentis and the Commentarium in the respective 
questions on the form of baptism"™ agree literally. Albert teaches that 
in the formula which constitutes the form of baptism — namely “ego 
te baptizo in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti’? — the word 
“ego” is of ecclesiastical origin, the invocation of divine institution, 
while the word “‘baptizo” is a necessary condition or foundation of the 
form.!? By distinguishing between the expression of the intention to 
baptize and the invocation of the Trinity, Albert underlines his notion 
of form. The form is the principle of causality in the sacrament. Since 


9 Commentarium d.1I a. 5 sol. (29, 16a). 

10 Commentarium d.1I a. 14 (29, 28ab). 

11 F6va—7va and G135va—137vb; Commentavium d.3 a.2 (29, 
62a—67)). 

12 F6vb and G136vb; Commentarium d. 3 a. 2 (29, 65a—66a). 
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then the invocation of the Trinity and not the intention of the minister 
is the principle of causality, the word ‘“‘baptizo” is only included in the 
form as a “fundamentum necessarium sine quo forma in sacramento 
fundari non potest.”!% Without the express intention to baptize, the 
same invocation of the Trinity, even joined to the tinctio, could be used 
as a prayer or as a simulation of the sacrament. The form in its strict 
sense is the principle of causality. 

The matter of baptism is water which has the property of purifying; 

this natural property signifies the cleansing of the soul from original 
sin. In the Commentarium Albert adds that the water — materia tan- 
tum — becomes materia informata when administered at the same 
time as the form is pronounced. This distinction between the materia 
tantum and materia informata is not equivalent to the later distinction 
between materia remota and proxima. This is clear from the following 
Lex: 
Dicendum ad primum, quod illa diffinitio quae est Augustini et ponitur in 
Littera per alia verba, colligit essentialia baptismo in materia et forma: quia 
tinctio in aqua secundum quod est ex parte tincti, non tingentis, est materia 
baptismi: sed forma in verbo vitae.16 

Here the matter is not the water but the tinctio. In this terminology 
there is some confusion in so far as the tinctio passiva — that is the 
water in so far as it touches the one being baptized — is not distinguished 
from the water with which the tinctio is done. The matter of the sacra- 
ment of baptism must be the water which touches the subject rather 
than the tinctio ex parte tincti. The reason for this is the general 
principle according to which the matter is id ex quo sacramentum 
primo et materialiter componitur. Baptism is materially composed 
from water, not from the tinctio. 


C. Confirmation 


When treating of the form of confirmation Albert distinguishes, as 
he did for baptism, between the necessary expression of the minister’s 
intention and the invocation which is the form proper. The form of 
confirmation is: “‘Signo te signo crucis et confirmo te chrismate salutis 
in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti.’’!? 

In the Commentarium Albert studies at some length the objection 
that the form of confirmation cannot be essential since it is not of divine 


18 F6vb and G136vb. 

14 Fovab and G136vab. 

15 Forb and G1r35rab; Commentarium d. 3 a. 4 sol. (29, 71ab). 

16 Commentarium d.3 a.1 sol. ad q. 1 (29, 57a). 

17 Fova and Gi45rb; Commentarium d.7 a. 2 (29, 151a—153b). 
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institution. Albert is strongly of the opinion that the form was instituted 
by Our Lord: 


Unde ad argumenta dicendum, quod licet hoc non legatur, tamen instituta 
est forma a Domino, Apostolis tradita, sicut et baptismi.18 


The matter of confirmation is oil mixed with balsam in such a way 
that the properties of both remain distinct.1® In the Commentarium 
Albert further specifies that the oil used is not valid matter unless it be 
olive oil. It is likewise necessary for validity for both the oil and balsam 
to be blessed by a bishop.?° 

In this question on confirmation we see another example of Albert’s 
rather free use of terminology. While vindicating the necessity of the 
words ‘chrismate salutis’ in the form of confirmation Albert distinguishes 
between the property of the material element and the similitudo in the 
sacrament. He writes: 

Sed in confirmatione necessaria est insinuatio, ut dictum est. Et quia sacra- 
mentum insinuat praecipue in similitudine inventa, non in proprietate ele- 
menti materialis: ideo oportuit in forma huius sacramenti fieri mentionem 


de materia: quia secundum Magistrum Hugonem, sacramentum ex similitu- 
dine repraesentat.?1 


The insinuatio must be a certain signification present in the sacra- 
ment.?? Because the sacrament of baptism is directed against a general 
spiritual infirmity, its effect is adaequately signified by the property 
of the material element; baptism then requires no special insinuatio. 
Confirmation on the other hand, being directed against special spiritual 
dangers and infirmities,?* requires a certain added insinuatio. This 
insinuatio is found in the ‘similitudine inventa’ rather than in the pro- 
perty of the matter. This terminology does not altogether agree with 
the previous statements that the sacramental similitude or signification 
arises from the property of the material element.24 By comparing the 
texts on confirmation though it would seem that the ‘similitudo inventa’ 
and the insinuatio are to be found in both the matter and the form, or 
more precisely in the property of the matter and in the form in so far as 
the form makes special mention of the matter — ‘chrismate salutis.’” 

18 Commentarium d.7 a. 2 ad I—2 (29, 153a); ad q. 1 ad i (29, 152b). 

19 Fovab and G145rb—145va; Commentarium d.7 a.3 ad q. 2—3 
(29, 156a—1574). 20 Commentarium d.7 a. 3 ad q. 3 (29, 1574). 

UNE bidaede2 add asyadez. (ZO, 054!a)) 

22 Tbid. a. 3 sol. (29, 155ab): ‘“‘Dicendum, quod hoc sacramentum sicut 
est contra morbum specialem, ita aliquid speciale habet in forma et in ma- 
teria... quia ex materia et forma est ad eruditionem in quantum est 
insinuativum, ut prius dictum est...” 23 Tbid. a. 2 ad q. 3 (29, 1544). 


24 Frvab and Gizovb—12Ira; Forb and G135rb. 
25 Commentarium d. 7 a. 3 sol. (29, 155ab); a. 2 ad q. 3 ad 2 (29, 154a). 
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D. Eucharist 


The essential form for the consecration of the bread in the Eucharist 
consists in the words: ‘““Hoc est corpus meum.” This follows from the 
divine institution of the formula.*® It is interesting to note that here 
too Albert is anxious to show how this formula satisfies the notion of 
the sacramental form in genere, namely, id ex quo sacramentum habet 
rationem causandi. To do this Albert has to resolve the following ob- 
jection. The word hoc must designate either the bread or Christ already 
present under the species: if the bread is meant then the whole formula 
is not true; if however the body of Christ is meant as already present 
then the remaining words of the formula, est corpus meum, are super- 
fluous.2?7 Although the word enim is not an essential part of the form it 
may not be omitted.28 The form of the sacrament of the eucharist 
differs from the forms of baptism and confirmation in that it does not 
contain any word expressing its administration. Albert explains this 
difference by noting that the eucharist, unlike baptism and confirmation, 
exists independently of its administration or distribution.?® 

All the difficulties regarding the formula for the consecration of the 
wine — “Hic est enim calix sanguinis mei, novi et aeterni testamenti: 
mysterium fidei: qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in remissionem 
peccatorum’”’ — with the exception of the problem of the words ‘calix 
sanguinis,’ are concerned with the question of the institution of this 
formula. The word enim is, according to Albert, the only word which 
does not form an essential part of the form. He is conscious though that 
many authors do not agree with this opinion, especially as regards 
the words ‘qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in remissionem pecca- 
torum.’?° 

In discussing the question of the matter of the eucharist Albert 
follows a threefold division, namely, de materia in genere, in specie, et - 
de materia in specie infima. Because the materia in genere of all the 
sacraments is “quae expressius signat valorem effectivum qui causatur 
et significatur in sacramento,” the matter of the eucharist “erit quae 
expressius ponat signum et generalius ad refectionem spiritualem. Hoc 


26 Frevab and G152vb—153va; Commentarium d.8 a.6 sol. (29, 
187b): “Item, habet vim, secundum quod est forma sacramenti ab in- 
stitutione divina.”’ 

27 Fr2va and G1i52vb; Commentarium d. 8 a. 6 n. I—4 q. I n. I—II 
(29, 184a—186b). 

*8 Ibid. quaest. (29, 192a); Fr2va and G153rb. 

2° Commentarium d. 8 a.6 ad q. 2 ad 2—3 (29, 190ab). 

39 Commentarium d. 8a. 7 sol. ad I—3 (29, 194 b—195 a) ; ad q. I (29, 195a); 
ad q. 2 ad 4 (29, 196b); ad q. 7 ad 1 (29, 197b). 
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autem in genere cibi panis est et in genere potus vinum.’’! Bread and 
wine then are the materia in genere of the sacrament of the eucharist. 

Since however Christ, when He instituted the sacrament of the 
eucharist, used wheaten bread and grape wine it is necessary for a valid 
consecration to use these specific elements.32 Besides wheaten bread 
and grape wine — which are necessary for validity — Albert further 
specifies what he calls the materia debita; that is the materia which is 
necessary not only for validity but also for liceity or bene esse of the 
sacrament. This materia debita which is unleavened wheaten bread 
and grape wine to which a small quantity of water has been added, is 
determined from the fact that “Christus in tali materia corpus et san- 
guinem dedit,” and “quia congruit significato sicut ostensum est in 
obiiciendo.’’33 


E. Penance 


In examining the composition of the sacrament of penance it is 
better to expound the teaching contained in the Commentarium before 
that of the Swmma. The reason for this is that in the Commentarium, 
which must represent his final opinion, Albert rejects the opinions 
proposed earlier in the Summa. 

In the sacrament of penance there are what Albert calls three partes 
potestativae.*4 This does not imply though that this sacrament is not 


31 Firtvb and Gi50va; Commentarium d.12 a. 6 sol. (29, 300b): “‘Di- 
cendum, quod multae causae convenientiae assignantur a Magistris, quare 
debet confici ex pane et vino istud sacramentum: et illas causas non omnes 
tangemus in solvendo obiecta, ut vitetur prolixitas. Sed intelligendum, 
quod una sola est cogens, scilicet quia Dominus in tali materia illud dedit, 
et frequentandum instituit: quod si in alia dedisset et instituisset, in alia 
fieret, et non in ista.’’ 

8° Fi2va and Gi5irb; Fizrb and G152vab; Commentarium d. 12 a. 7 
sol. (29, 304a). All the species of wheaten bread, as for example spelt, are valid. 

3 Frarb and Gi52rb; Commentarium d.12 a. 8 sol. (29, 3074): “Di- 
cendum, quod confici potest in utroque, scilicet in azymo et fermentato de 
potestate verborum: sed de congruentia et iure et sine peccato non potest 
confici, nisi in azymo;’’ Ibid. a. g sol. (29, 309b): ““Dicendum, quod absque 
dubio aqua calici debet admisceri: puto etiam in parva quantitate: quia 
in parva quantitate nullum periculum est, sed in magno posset esse pericu- 
lum, ut probant ultimo inductae obiectiones.”’ 

34 Commentarium d. 16 a. 3 sol. ad 1 (29, 544ab): “‘Ad haec autem et 
omnia similia dicendum videtur, quod ista tria partes potestativae sunt 
paenitentiae, et omnes simul operantes in ipsa, et etiam successive: omnes 
quidem simul, secundum quod una est in actu, et duae, vel una in voto: 
sicut cum contritio est in actu, et confessio et satisfactio sunt in voto: et 
cum confessio est in actu, virtus contritionis est in ipsa, et satisfactio in 
voto: et cum satisfactio est in actu vis confessionis est in ea secundum quod 
est iniuncta pro peccatis, et vis contritionis quoad dolorem et peccati 
detestationem: et sic numquam una separatur ab altera: et haec non re- 
pugnant. Et paenitentia perficitur in una sine altera et non perficitur in 
una sine altera. Et haec iterum non habent repugnantiam.”’ 
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essentially constituted by a matter and a form. Penance differs from 
the other sacraments in its essence only in so far as its matter and form 
are not elements completely extrinsic to the subject as are water in 
baptism and oil in confirmation. In spite of this the terms matter and 
form are not used of penance in an improper sense. For matter does not 
refer exclusively to a physical element, but also to id ex quo sacramentum 
habet rationem causandi. 

In the sacrament of penance therefore the matter is the external 
manifestation of sorrow,®> and the form is the “informatio gratiae, vel 
gratia informans hunc dolorem, in quantum est informans.’’* This 
description of the form needs some clarification because from the words 
just quoted the form could be either the informatio ipsa or the gratia 
informans. However from a comparison of all the pertinent texts3? it 
is clear that for Albert the form of penance is the grace in so far as it 
actuates the sorrow, and not the informatio considered in se.%8 

Against this notion of the form of penance Albert is faced with the 
following objection: “forma paenitentiae est verbum quod dicitur a 
sacerdote quando absolvit, vel quod est signum aliquod.’’%® Albert is 


35 Tbid. d. 22 a. © sol. (29, 894 b—8g5 a): “‘Sed exterior paenitentia non 
dicitur meo iudicio tantum satisfactio iniuncta: sed potius in communi ad 
tres partes paenitentiae accipiendum est signum doloris exterius in gestu, 
voce confessionis, et opere satisfactionis iniunctae: et hoc secundum tres 
partes paenitentiae dividitur, scilicet quod signum doloris extra est signum 
appropriatum contritioni, et confessioni extra enarratio, scilicet appropriata 
confessioni, et acceptio exterior satisfactionis est signum satisfactionis.”’ 

36 Ibid. d. 16 a. 1 sol. (29, 540a—541a); d. 22 a. 5 sol. (29, 893b); a.9 
sol. (29, 8974). 

37 Tbid. d. 16 a. 2 n. 4 (29, 542a): ““... aliter natura abundaret in super- 
fluis: ergo multo minus hoc est in operibus gratiae quae ex maiori diligentia 
sunt ordinata: ergo totum est imperfectum sine illis in agere: et hoc habitum 
est pro inconvenienti: quia forma totius est gratia;’’ a. 1 sol. (29, 540b): 
“forma autem sacramenti illius est proprie unde habet virtutem sanctifi- 
candi, sicut in omnibus aliis sacramentis ex forma est sanctificatio. Unde 
forma ipsius est informatio gratiae, vel gratia informans hunc dolorem, in 
quantum sit informans;’’ d. 22 a. 5 sol. (29, 893b): ‘““Secundum autem quod 
est sacramentum, dolorem habet pro materia, et gratiam pro forma, et 
exteriora signa habet, consistens in tribus...;’’d. 22 a.9 sol. (29, 8974): 
“",. forma autem est gratia, et materia dolor, cum signis suis exterioribus 
manifestabilis vel manifestatus.”’ 

88 P. Schmoll OFM, Die BuBlehre der Friihscholastik, Miinchen 1909, 
131; F. Pangerl SJ., Die Reuelehve Alberts des GroBen, in Zeitschrift fir 
katholische Theologie 46 (1922) 96—98; V. Heynck OFM., Zur Buflehre 
des hl. Bonaventura, in Franziskanische Studien 36 (1954) 62; B. Posch- 
mann, Bue und Letzte Olung (Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte IV), Frei- 
burg 1952, 89: ‘““DemgemaB ist ihm (Albert) Materie des Sakramentes die 
Reue in ihrer 4uBeren Bekundung, Form dagegen nicht etwa die Absolution 
— die wird zusammen mit der Beicht gewiirdigt — sondern die Reue in- 
formierende Gnade.”’ 

39 Commentarium d.16 a. 1 sol. (29, 540b). 


ce 
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of the opinion that the basis for this objection is the axiom of St. Au- 
gustine, “‘accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum;’’*° accord- 
ing to the axiom then it is stated that in every sacrament the form must 
consist in words. Albert however interprets it to mean that the form is 
that “quae accedens ad sacramentum, facit ipsum potens sanctificare.” 
In other words Albert sees in the text of Augustine an affirmation of 
the principle according to which the form is the source of causality in 
the sacraments, whether that source be a formula of words or not. 
Applying this principle to penance Albert concludes that the form is 
not the words of absolution, some sign, or internal sorrow, but rather 
the grace actuating the sorrow.*! 


In the Summa Albert presents a somewhat different solution. Con- 

trition, confession and satisfaction are called not partes potestativae 
but partes integrales*? each of which is composed of a distinct matter 
and form: 
Sed in contritione materia est submissio vultus exterior, et interior dolor 
cum gratia forma. Similiter in confessione enarratio cum abhominatione 
exteriori est materia, respectu eius absolutio est formalis ex vi clavium cum 
abhominatione interiori et recognitione peccati. Et similiter est in satis- 
factione id quod exterius est respectu illius quod est interius.*% 

Nor would it seem that Albert is using the terms matter and form 

in a loose sense since he expressly equates the matter and form of these 
integral parts of penance with the matter and form of the other sacra- 
ments: 
Et quod ita sit patet ex ratione materiae sacramentorum, quia hoc est ma- 
teria in sacramentis unde habent rationem significandi, hoc autem forma 
habent rationem causandi, ut est videre in baptismo, confirmatione, et 
omnibus aliis.44 

Hence in determining the matter of penance the Summa and Commen- 
tarium differ in so far as according to the Summa the external mani- 
festations of contrition, confession, and satisfaction constitute not one 
sign and matter — as in the Commentarium — but three signs and three 
materiae. With regard to the form however the differences between the 
two works are more fundamental. According to the Summa the internal 
acts of confession, contrition, and satisfaction constitute three forms; 
in the Commentarium on the other hand the form is the grace which is 


40 In Ioannis evangelium tractatus LXXX 3 (PL 35, 1840). 
41 Commentarium d.16 a.1 sol. (29, 540b). 

42 Fi6va and G165va. 

48 Fr6vb and Gi65vb. 

44 Fi6vb and G165vb—166ra. 
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common to the three parts. Of more importance is the doctrine of the 
Summa, expressly rejected in the Commentarium, according to which 
true efficacy is given to the words of absolution.* 


F. Extreme unction. 


In his Summa de sacramentis Albert designates the form of extreme 
unction as the “deprecatio, sicut dicitur a Iacobo quod ‘oratio fidei 
salvabit infirmum’ et postea ‘multum valet deprecatio iusti assidua’.’’46 
Against this form however it is objected “quod quorumdam consuetudo 
est habere formam sub indicativo modo, ut ecclesiae theutonye et 
quorumdam sub deprecativo, ut ecclesia galliae.’’4”? In the Summa 
Albert does not give a satisfactory answer to this objection since he 
does not determine the relation of the forma indicativa to the forma 
deprecativa. 

In the Commentarium Albert proposes a somewhat more developed 
doctrine. He explains his doctrine by answering three questions: an 
formam habeat hoc sacramentum; num unam habeat formam an plures; 
quae illarum, si partes habeat, sit formalis ad aliam. To prove the 
necessity of a form for the sacrament of extreme unction Albert invokes 
the principle according to which every sacrament is said to consist in 
res et verba.*® He also compares extreme unction with orders and con- 
firmation, which, besides the blessing of their materiae, have special 
forms.*® 

The question now remains whether or not the forma indicativa and 
the forma deprecativa — for both were in use at the time — are essen- 
tial? Albert replies that only the forma deprecativa is the essential 
form, while the forma indicativa pertains to the bene esse seu ad solemni- 
tatem sacramenti. Only the forma deprecativa is essential since “‘ille 
modus est formaliter qui in sacramento in efficienda re sua est compe- 
tentior et ille (in extrema unctione) est deprecativus, uti dictum est.’’5° 

In the respective questions on the matter of extreme unction the 
Commentarium again shows a certain advance over the Summa. Accord- 


46 F2ova and G178va: “Solutio. Dicimus quod materia est explanatio 
peccati a confitente, forma autem modus verborum absolutionis sacerdo- 
talis.”’ 

46 Fe27ra and Gig8vb. 

47 F27ra and Gig8vb. 

48 Commentarium d. 23 a.4 contra n.I (30, 9a): “Dicit Magister in 
Littera, et Hugo, et accipiunt ab Augustino, quod omne sacramentum est 
in rebus et in verbis. Constat autem omnibus quod sacramentum non est 
in materia sacramenti, sed est in suscipiente ipsum: ergo secundum quod 
est in suscipiente ipsum, est in rebus et in verbis: ergo aliqua verba esse 
oportet, quando datur suscipienti.’’ 

A) Moytal. fal 7%, 50 [bid. ad q. 3 ad obi. I (30, 1rb). 
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ing to the Swmma oil, in so far as it has the properties of soothing and 
alleviating pain, is the materia propria of extreme unction; this materia 
propria becomes materia immediata once it has been blessed by a 
bishop.*! Albert however does not explain the force of the terms materia 
propria et immediata. Hence from the Summa, it cannot be decided 
whether or not the blessing by the bishop is necessary for validity or 
only for liceity. 

Repeating the same doctrine in the Commentarium Albert further 
specifies the matter of extreme unction as olive oil and no other.5? He 
also adds that the blessing by a bishop is necessary for validity since 
this was the practice of the apostles, a practice prescribed by Christ 
himself: 

Ad aliud dicendum, quod multa non leguntur: quae tamen facta probat 
Ecclesia ipsa observatione generali ab Apostolis edocta. Marci enim, VI 13 
legitur, quod Apostolis euntibus a Domino missis ad praedicandum, ‘ungebant 


oleo multos aegros, et sanabant:’ et non est praesumendum, quod aliquid 
fecerint nisi ex institutione et imperio Domini.** 


G. Orders 


The sacrament of orders like that of penance is composed of parts. 
Albert calls the distinction between the sacrament of orders, and its 
parts a virtual distinction. The reason for this that the sacrament of 
orders, which is called a “character spiritualis ubi fit promotio pote- 
statis,’’®4 is divided not into subordinate material parts but into sub- 
ordinate powers.®® Indeed these subordinate powers or parts are them- 
selves sacraments since, as will be evident in the texts quoted below, 
each part has a character peculiar to it. The relation between the whole 
sacrament and its parts is expressed in the Summa as follows: 

Unde divisio ordinis est divisio potestatis et hoc sacramentum quod dicitur 


ordo est quoddam totum habens in se potestates plures, ut partes virtuales 
in toto virtuali sive potestativo.*® 


Since then for Albert each part of orders is itself a sacrament, it is 
not surprising that he designates a matter and a form for each part. 
Leaving aside for the moment the question of the matter and form of 
the diaconate and priesthood, it can be affirmed that the matter for 


51 F26vb and Gig8rb; F27ra and Gio8vb. 

52 Commentarium d. 23 a. 3 ad I (30, Ob). 

53 Tbid. a. 13 ad obi. 2 (30, 20b). 

54 Commentarium d. 24 a. 37 (30, 77b); sol. (30, 78a). 

55 Tbid. a. 3 sol. (30, 33b); F28rb and G2ozva. 

56 KR28rb and G2o2zvab; Commentarium d. 24 a. 37 contra n. 12 sol. 


(30, 33 b—34 a). 
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the other orders consists in the porrectio instrumentorum, and the 
form in the words spoken by the bishop. This doctrine is quite clear in 
both the Summa and the Commentarium: 


Summa 


Ostiavius: Ad aliud dicimus quod 
tunc imprimitur caracter quando 
datur eis clavis et dicitur eis: ‘Sic 
agite tamquam rationem Deo reddi- 
turi pro rebus quae clavibus istis 
recluduntur.’ In hoc enim est actus 
essentialis hostiariorum et hoc etiam 
est forma illius ordinis quam tunc 
dicit episcopus (G20zvb = F28rb). 


Lectoy: Ad aliud dicendum quod 
caracter imprimitur cum episcopus 
pronunciat formam ordinis huius 
super materiam circa quam est actus 
ordinis huius, scilicet cum porrigit 
librum dicens: ‘Accipe et esto verbi 
Dei relator habiturus, si fideliter 
impleveris officitum, partem cum eis 
qui verbum Dei bene ministraverunt’ 
(G203 = F28rb). 


Exorcista: Ad aliud dicendum 
quod tunc imprimitur caracter cum 
datur eis lhber exorcismorum et dici- 
tur eis ab episcopo: 

‘Accipite et habete potestatem 
imponendi manus super energuminos 
et cathecuminos’ (G203 = F28va). 


Acolythus: Ad aliud dicendum 
quod in verbis quae dicit episcopus 
cum dato accolito candelabrum im- 
primitur caracter quia in hoc est 
actus substantialis, ut dictum est, 
quia etiam ab hoc recipit denomina- 
tionem (G203rb = F28va). 


Subdiaconatus: Ad aliud dicendum 
quod tunc imprimitur caracter quando 
episcopus dicit verba formae huius 
ordinis et dat ei calicem vacuum et 
cetera vasa quorum usus est in con- 
fectione eucharistiae (G2o03rb = 
F28va). 


Commentarium 


Ad aliud dicendum, quod potestas 
non est completa nisi in actu suo ad 
quem est: et ideo ut notetur potestas 
completa dicit: Sic agite, etc. Et 
tamen est sensus iste: Habete com- 
pletum et perfectam potestatem 
agendi. d.24 a.18 ad4 (30, 54b). 


... scilicet in forma huius orationis, 
quam dicit episcopus, quando tradu- 
cendo potestatem et imprimendo 
characterem dat librum dicens: ‘Esto 
verbi Dei relator, habiturus, si fide- 
liter et utiliter impleveris officium 
tuum, partem cum iis qui verbum 
Dei bene administraverunt ab initio.’ 
d.24 a.21 sol. (30, 57b). 


Dicendum, quod mihi videtur, 
quod imprimatur character cum datur 
candelabrum cum instructione sig- 
nificationis ad fugandas tenebras 
aquilonares, id est diaboli. d.24 a.25 
sol. (30, 63b). 


...ergo character huius ordinis tunc 
imprimitur, cum calicem a manu 
episcopi suscipit cum verbis ad hoc 
pertinentibus. d.24 a.26 contra (30, 
65a). 
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Regarding the matter and form of the diaconate and priesthood we 
read in the Summa: 
Ad aliud dicendum quod, secundum dicta proborum, in ordine diaconii et 
presbiteratus imprimitur caracter quando epicopus imponit manus capiti 


dicens: ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum, etc.’, quia tunc significatur transfusio 
potestatis spiritualis ab episcopo in ordinatum.*?7 


Hence the matter and form of the diaconate and priesthood are the 
imposition of hands with the words, ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum etc.’. 
It would appear that Albert and not Gilbert of Tournai®® is the first to 
have considered these particular words as the form of the diaconate. 
On the other hand Albert’s opinion on the matter and form of the 
priesthood is somewhat remarkable. The above text, understood in an 
obvious and literal sense, designates the third imposition of hands in 
the ordination ceremony and the words ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum etc.’ 
as the matter and form of the priesthood. This third imposition of 
hands and its accompanying formula occur only at the conclusion of 
the rite of ordination. It has been generally held up till now®® that Duns 
Scotus was the first to have considered this third imposition of hands 
as essential to the conferring of the priesthood.®® Other authors before 
and after Albert®! had placed the essence of the priesthood in the first 
imposition of hands with its accompanying formula of words. However 
Albert’s opinion can hardly be interpreted in this sense since the partic- 
ular words ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum etc.’ occur only with the third 
imposition of hands. To whom Albert is referring when he speaks of 
‘secundum dicta proborum’ is as yet unknown.® 

The Commentarium not only does not give a solution to the problem 
of the matter and form of the diaconate and priesthood, but it creates 
yet further difficulties. In the first place it is noteworthy that there is 
no text in the Commentarium on the composition of the diaconate and 


57 F28va and G203va. 

58 G. Van Rossum, De essentia sacramentt Ordinis Friburgi 1914, 153; 
J. Overbeck, Alberts des GroBen Lehre vom Wesen des Wethesakramentes, 
in Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mittelalters, 
Suppl. IV 1952, 392: ,,Zu beachten ist, daB Alberts Zeugnis fiir diese Formel 
etwa 20 Jahre friiher liegt als das des Gilbert von Tournai, das bis heute als 
das erste dafiir gilt.“ 

59 J. Overbeck, art. cit., 393; A. Michel, Ordre, in Dictionnaire de théo- 
logie catholique XI? 1324. 

60 J. Duns Scotus, Commentarium in_quartum librum Sententiarum 
d. 24 a. 3 quaest. unica (ed. Vivés 19, 97b). For Scotus however the handling 
of the instruments is also essential. 

61 William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea IV (ed. Regnault f. 43 be); S. Bona- 
venture, Commentarium in quartum libvum Sententiarum d. 24 p.2a.1 q. 4 
(ed. Quaracchi 4, 627b—629Qb). 

62 J. Overbeck, art. cit., 390—393. 
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priesthood which corresponds with the text of the Summa quoted above. 
However when treating of extreme unction Albert does mention in 
passing : 

In ordine oratio est forma, in qua significatur traductio potestatis ab episcopo 
in ordinatum, sicut, ‘Accipe spiritum sanctum’ vel ‘Accipe has claves’ vel 
‘Esto verbi relator’ ut infra patebit, cum de Ordine agetur.*® 

In the Commentarium Albert does not seem to refer again to the 
formula ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum etc’. However under the heading — 
Quid sit in sacramento ordinis pro materia et forma? — Albert would 
seem to incline to the opinion that the diaconate and priesthood are 
composed in the same way as the minor orders, that is, by the porrectio 
instrumentorum and the formula of words.* In interpreting this section 
it must be remembered that Albert, while he does not expressly exclude 
the diaconate and priesthood, is thinking mainly of the other orders. 
Thus in the examples he uses there is no clear indication of the diaconate 
and priesthood: ‘claves vel candelabra, libri exorcismorum, calix, quae 
dantur ordinatis in ordinibus’ — the chalice need only refer to the 
subdiaconate. Albert then concludes: ‘‘Dicendum, quod materia est 
illa quae sunt enumerata, et ab episcopo porriguntur ordinatis.’’® In 
other words it is possible that Albert adopted this general solution 
since he did not have a definite opinion on the composition of the diac- 
onate and priesthood. 

Although we may not be able to determine accurately Albert’s 
opinion on the matter of the diaconate and priesthood, this problem is 
quite distinct from that of the notion of the sacramental matter in 
genere. Even if it be admitted that the porrectio instrumentorum and 
not the impositio manuum be the matter of the diaconate and priest- 
hood, it does not follow that Albert’s reason for this choice is that the 
matter in the sacrament must be a physical element like the water in 
baptism. On the contrary the principle according to which the matter 
is determined is as follows: 

Unde sacramentum hoc habet pro materia in quo ostenditur per similitudinem 
eius actus et effectus: horum autem ordinum actus ostenduntur in instrumen- 
tis quae porriguntur eis ab episcopo.*? 

This is but another application of the basic principle: materia 
sacramentalis est id ex quo sacramentum habet rationem significandi. 
The term forma, as used in reference to the composition of orders, 
designates a certain formula verborum. 

8 Commentarium d. 230d Wd Ada, 2 7adeZze(3On Lia): 
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H. Marriage 


In the Summa Albert states that in marriage considered as a sacra- 
ment there exists a “‘significatio exterior in forma sensibili quae est 
consensus in signis sensibilibus extrinsecus.’’68 Our task is to determine 
the material and formal causes of this sign. When discussing the defini- 
tion — “‘Matrimonium est viri mulierisque maritalis coniunctio inter 
legitimas personas individuam vitae consuetudinem retinens’” — Albert 
states that it expresses the essential matter and form of the sacrament 
of marriage.*® The matter is then the two persons while the form is the 
coniunctio maritalis.7° To understand this better something must first 
be said of the consent. 

Albert has no doubt that the efficient cause in marriage is ‘“consensus 
per verba de praesenti expressus.’’’! This consent must be mutual,7? 
and expressed either in words or some equivalent sign.”* If then the 
efficaciousness of the sacrament flows from the consent, why does 
Albert not call it the form instead of the coniunctio maritalis? Actually, 
while the consent and the coniunctio maritalis cannot be identified, 
they are closely related. Both exist before and independently of the 
marriage act. The coniunctio however is a state, the consent an act.” 
Hence the expression coniunctio maritalis necessarily implies a previous 
act of consent. 

We have already seen that for Albert the sacramental sign in marriage 
is the sensible expression of consent; the consent itself is the principium 
causandi. How then can Albert call the persons the matter since the 
persons as such can hardly be considered as the material cause of the 
sign? This difficulty is only increased by the analogy between the 
sacraments of penance and marriage by which Albert tries to justify 
his opinion.’® The efficacy of marriage, like that of penance, depends 
not only on the operation of God but also on ourselves; its matter and 
form then must necessarily consist not in extrinsic elements but in 
certain acts of the subjects. This analogy can apply to the form of 
marriage, namely the coniunctio maritalis considered as consent. The 


68 F32rb and G2i3va. 

69 F32ra and G2i2zva; Commentarium d.27 a. 2 sol. (30, 1304). 

70 F32rb and G2i2zvab; F32vb and G214vb; Commentarium d. 26 
ant sadeG. lade tnctezn(s0,3122a)), 

71 F32vb and G214 va; Commentarium d.26 a.15 sol. (30, 1254); 
d. 27 a. 4 sol. (30, 135b—1374). 

72 Commentarium d.27 a.4 ad q.5 (30, 136a); d. 26 a. 14 ad 1 (30, 
1224). 

1 Commentarium d. 27 a. 4 ad obi. 7—8 (30, 1364). 

74 Thid. a. 2 ad 2 (30, 130ab); ad 7 (30, 130b). 

7 Ibid. d. 26 a. 14 (30, 120a—123b)). 
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real difficulty occurs in seeing how the matter of marriage, namely the 
persons, corresponds to the sensible manifestations of contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction in penance. In marriage the matter is not 
a part of the sign. 

Hence in answer to the question, what are the elements which 
constitute the sacramental sign in marriage, it would seem, according 
to Albert’s teaching, that the material element is the external and 
sensible expression of consent while the formal element is the consent 
itself. To the further question, what according to Albert are the matter 
and form of marriage, it must be answered that the matter consists in 
the persons contracting the marriage and the form in the coniunctio 
maritalis seu individuitas vitae. 

Although these two statements could be reconciled, it would seem 
that Albert, having chosen the definition — ‘‘Matrimonium est viri 
mulierisque maritalis coniunctio inter legitimas personas individuam 
vitae consuetudinem retinens’” — wished to define the matter and form 
in the terms of this definition. The basis of the confusion is that Albert 
did not clearly distinguish between the sacrament in esse and the sacra- 
ment in fieri. 


2, lHE TERMINOLOGY -OF Si ALBERT 


To express his ideas on the composition of the sacraments St. Albert 
uses the following terms: elementum, res, verba, materia, and forma. 
Of these terms materia and forma occur the most frequently. Since 
however the meaning of materia, and to some extent of forma also, 
depends on the terms elementum, res, and verba, these three terms will 
be studied first. ‘ 

That Albert should use the term elementum to express the composi- 
tion of the sacraments is not surprising since he accepts Hugh of St. Vic- 
tor’s definition of a sacrament. Albert however further specifies in what 
sense the term elementum is to be understood: “elementum est primum 
componens materialiter, sicut litterae sunt elementa vocis litteratae, 
et sicut aqua et calx et lapis, sunt elementa domus, et similiter in sacramento 
primum componens materialiter dicitur elementum sacramenti.’’76 
Hence the element can be described as id ex quo sacramentum primo 
et materialiter componitur. It follows moreover from the examples 
quoted above that the element is not only a sensible but also a physical 
object. 


7% Krva and G120vb. 
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Instead of the term elementum Albert sometimes uses the term res. 
When referring to our question of the composition of the sacraments 
the two terms can be equated. Thus we read: ‘“‘Unde cum tinctio in 
baptismo non sit primum componens, et similiter proprietates rerum in 
aliis sacramentis non possunt dici elementa, sed illa quorum sunt proprie- 
tates, quia illa prima sunt.’’?? The meaning of the term verbum when 
used on its own causes no difficulty. For example the text: “Ad aliud 
dicimus quod in verbis quae dicit Episcopus cum dat accolito candela- 
brum imprimitur caracter...’’?8 When referring to the formal element 
in the composition of the other orders Albert uses the terms verbum, 
forma, and verba formae indiscriminately.7® 

Of more importance though are the terms materia and forma. These 
terms, like elementum, res, and verbum, refer primarily to physical or 
sensible realities. In fact Albert expressly equates the two terms ma- 
teria and elementum: 


Ad aliud, quod repraesentatio respicit aptitudinem naturae in elemento 


corporali, quod est materia sacramenti.®®...similitudo ex elemento est 
quod est materia.*t ...sicut corporale elementum est insacramento ma- 
eran 


Ad aliud dicendum quod in typo erat panis azimus et caro agni, et 
panis ponebat similitudinem ad materiam et caro ad rem; et ideo hic in re 
est caro et in materia panis.® 


Hence matter can be described as id ex quo sacramentum primo et 
materialiter componitur. In this sense the matter must necessarily be 
a physical element. 

Just as matter ordinarily designates a physical element so too form 
designates a set formula of words. For example: 

... quaeritur de forma baptismi, et quaeritur primo utrum hoc pronomen 
‘ego’ sit de forma.*4 

Deinde quaeritur de forma eucharistiae et primo quaeritur de verbis 

ponendis in forma. *® 


The terms materia and forma refer then respectively to a physical 
element and to a formula of words. This signification however cannot 
be applied to the sacraments of penance and matrimony, and yet we 
have already seen that Albert uses these same terms to express the 


77 Bivb and Giztira. 
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essential composition of these sacraments. It is clear then that matter 
and form must have a further meaning than that formulated above. 

It does not follow however that Albert gave a wider meaning to 
the terms materia and forma only when faced with the difficulty of 
applying them to penance and matrimony. On the contrary this wider 
meaning is proposed in the first pages of both the Summa and the 
Commentarium. Certainly this wider meaning is not expressly defined 
until the question on penance but it is implicitly stated in earlier ques- 
tions. In opening his question on the composition of the sacrament of 
penance in the Summa Albert quotes Hugh of St. Victor and Peter 
Lombard. Albert however is not concerned with a literal quotation: 
Dicit enim magister Hugo et Magister in sententiis, quod in omni sacramento 
est aliquid pro materia et aliquid pro forma.*® 

Dicit enim Magister in sententiis IIII d. 1 quod in omni sacramento 
sunt materia et forma, et forma est in verborum forma et materia in ele- 
mento aliquo.§? 

Albert does not doubt that each sacrament, as Hugh and Peter 
teach, is composed of a double principle. To designate this double 
principle Albert prefers the terms materia and forma to the terms res 
and verba. How though can the terms materia and forma be applied 
to penance? Albert’s answer to this question is found in the following 
CORUSE 


Summa 

Ad aliud quod quaeritur de ma- 
teria et forma, dicendum quod aliter 
est in hoc sacramento et aliter in 
aliis eo quod hoc sacramentum est 
medicina peccati actualis et neces- 
sarium est paenitenciam esse in ali- 
quo actu ipsius paenitentis. Unde 
materia non accipitur extra paeniten- 
tem sicut fit in aliis sacramentis. Sed 
in contritione materia est submissio 
vultus exterior, et interior dolor cum 
gratia forma. Similiter in confessione 
enarratio cum abhominatione ex- 
teriori est materia, respectu eius ab- 
solutio est formalis ex vi clavium cum 
abhominatione interiori et recogni- 
tione peccati. Et similiter est in 
satisfactione id quod exterius est 
respectu illius quod est interius. Et 


86 Fi6va and Gi65va. 
87 F2ova and G1i78vab. 


Commentarium 

Forma autem huius sacramenti 
non eodem modo accipitur ut in aliis, 
in quibus minister sacramenti qui 
agit actum verbis, dat formam pro- 
nuntiando verba: non enim ita 
accipitur materia et forma istius 
sacramenti, sicut Magister infra de- 
terminabit: non enim habet ma- 
teriam exteriorem, nec formam extra 
paenitentem: sed illud dicitur esse 
materia, unde accipit rationem signi- 
ficandi, sicut est in baptismo, et in 
aliis: sed quia dolor manifestatus in 
signis quibusdam est illud_ dico 
dolorem esse materiam, dolorem dico 
voluntarium manifestatum in signis 
exterioribus, per quae signa significat 
rem quam causat: forma autem 
sacramenti illius est proprie unde 
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quod ita sit patet ex ratione materiae 
sacramentorum, quia hoc est ma- 
teria in sacramentis unde habent 
rationem significandi, hoc autem 
forma unde habent rationem causandi 
ut est videre in baptismo, confirma- 
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habet virtutem sanctificandi, sicut 
in omnibus aliis sacramentis ex forma 
est sanctificatio. Unde forma ipsius 
est informatio gratiae, vel gratia 
informans hunc dolorem, in quantum ~ 
est informans. 89 


tione, et omnibus aliis. Et ex hoc 
patet solutio ad hoc quod quaeritur 
de materia et forma.88 


From these texts it can be concluded that the matter is id ex quo 
sacramentum habet rationem significandi, and the form is id ex quo 
sacramentum habet rationem causandi. Thus while implying physical 
and sensible realities, matter and form can also designate two principles, 
the principle of signification and the principle of causality in the sacra- 
ments. While the principle of signification, matter, is not necessarily a 
physical reality it is always at least sensible: thus the materiae of 
baptism, confirmation, eucharist, extreme unction and orders are 
physical elements; the matter of penance is not a physical but a sensible 
element. On the other hand while the forms of baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, extreme unction, and orders are sensible realities, namely, 
a set formula of words, the form of penance, grace informing the sorrow, 
is neither physical nor sensible. For Albert the grace must still be called 
the form of penance since it alone is the principium causandi. 

Albert’s treatment of the sacrament of marriage adds nothing new. 
In fact his general notion of the matter and form can hardly be deduced 
from it since in this question Albert uses the terms to designate both 
the sacrament in fieri and the sacrament in esse. 

It remains to be shown that Albert from the opening pages of the 

Summa and Commentarium refers to the matter and form as the princi- 
ples of signification and causality. For this purpose it is sufficient to 
quote but a few texts: 
Ad aliud quod licet causalitas non extendat se ultra significationem, non 
tamen oportet quod ab eodem sint significatio et causalitas, sed sufficit 
quod vel ab eodem sint, vel a diversis coniunctis in uno; et hoc verum est, 
quia sanctificatio ex invocatione est quae est forma sacramenti, et similitudo 
ex elemento est quod est materia, quae ambo coniunguntur in esse sacra- 
imkernele 

Et prima (definitio) considerat ea quae sunt proprietas materiae et 
formae ipsius sacramenti: ex materia enim habet signum esse, ex forma 
autem habet quod sit causa.®! ...communitas vel non communitas non 
88 F6vb and G165 vb—166ra. 


89 Commentarium d.16 a.1 sol. (29, 540ab). 
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est causa materiae sacramentalis in aliquo sacramento nisi per convenien- 
tiam, sed illa est materia quae signis sensibilibus magis proprie declarat 
rem sacramenti.*? 


According to St. Albert therefore the terms which best express the 
composition of the sacraments are materia and forma. Each of these 
terms has a twofold signification: materia can be conceived as id ex 
quo sacramentum primo et materialiter componitur or as id ex quo 
habet rationem significandi; forma is used to designate a set formula 
of words or else id ex quo sacramentum habet rationem causandi. 


3. GENERAL CONCLUSION 


To complete this analysis of Albert’s teaching on the composition 
of the sacraments, it is necessary to attempt to evaluate the part he 
played in the evolution of this doctrine. Since there are but few differen- 
ces between the doctrine of the Summa de sacramentis and the Commen- 
tarium any judgment of Albert’s contribution to this point of theology 
must be made on the evidence of the Summa. For it is of no slight 
importance to know that Albert taught such and such a doctrine not 
only in 1248—1249 but even as early as 1240—1242.°% To understand 
the worth and originality of Albert’s doctrine, he must be compared 
to Alexander of Hales and Hugh of St. Cher. These two authors who 
wrote during the years 1225—1236 provide the background to Albert. 

Both Alexander and Hugh accepted the doctrine of a double con- 
stitutive element in each sacrament; Hugh however attributed much 
more importance to this point than did Alexander. Alexander and Hugh 
further agree in using the terms materia and forma to designate this 


8 Fovab and Gi45va; Commentarium d.7 a. 3 ad 1 et 2 (29, 155a): 
“Dicendum ergo ad primum, quod substantialiter considerando, neque 
necessitas sacramenti, neque generalitas causae sunt, quare habeat hanc 
materiam vel illam: sed illud habet pro materia in quo expresse inveniuntur 
signa sensibilia rem sacramenti significantia et confirmantia, sicut patet 
supra ex diffinitione sacramenti: et ideo in sacramento baptismi aqua est 
sacramentum: quia est ablutiva sordium, faciens nitere abluta, et elemen- 
tum super quod apparuit spiritus vitae in creatione mundi, et in quo primo 
apparuerunt animantia, et anima vivens et mobilis: per has proprietates 
habet convenientiam cum re baptismi, in qua homo primo regeneratur ad 
vitam spiritualem, et datur sibi esse per Spiritum sanctum: et ideo non 
valet prima ratio, Si confirmatio est contra morbum generalem, quod debeat 
habere pro materia elementum generale: quia hoc non est causa materiae 
sacramenti, ut dictum est: sed habet chrisma pro materia: quia illud inter 
alios liquores expressiorem ponit insinuationem per signa ad rem confirma- 
tionis intelligendam.”’ 

83 Confer above note 4. 

®4 Confer D. Van den Eynde OFM., The theory of the composition of the 
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I17—144; 12 (1952) I—26. 
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double element in the sacraments. Hugh though goes further than 
Alexander when he interprets the relation between the matter and form 
in a hylemorphistic sense; thus the res becomes a quasi materia or 
pars determinabilis; and the verbum a quasi forma or pars determinans. 
On the other hand Alexander is very doubtful whether the form of 
words in the sacraments of confirmation, extreme unction and orders 
should distinguish between the matter and form in the sacraments of 
penance and marriage. Hugh however clearly designates a sensible 
matter and form for each of the sacraments. 


Albert likewise subscribes to the now solidly established theory that 
each sacrament is constituted by a twofold principle. To designate this 
double principle he also prefers the terms materia and forma which he 
understands in an exact sense. The materia is id ex quo sacramentum 
primo et materialiter componitur and id ex quo habet rationem signifi- 
candi; the forma is id ex quo habet rationem causandi. In accepting 
these general theories and terminology from his predecessors it is only 
natural that Albert would think of the matter and form as physical or 
at least sensible elements. But since Albert describes the form as a 
principle of causality, independently of whether it be sensible or not, he 
is able to call grace the form of the sacrament of penance without 
contradicting his general principle. 


As the theologians who preceded Albert were already agreed on 
the essential structure of the sacraments of baptism and the eucharist, 
there is nothing to be gained by comparing their doctrine with Albert’s 
on these questions. For Albert, as for Alexander and Hugh of St. Cher, 
the matter of baptism and the eucharist is made up of physical elements 
such as water, bread and wine, while the form consists in a set formula 
of words. 


Regarding the structure of confirmation and extreme unction a 
distinction must be made between the teaching of the Summa and of 
the Commentarium. In the Summa Albert seems to accept the teaching 
of Hugh of St. Cher in that he is so sure that the words are essential 
that he hardly even considers the problem of their institution. The 
problem of the institution of the words in these sacraments was the very 
reason why Alexander hesitated to accept them as essential components. 
It can then be concluded from the Summa that Albert, like Hugh of 
St. Cher, holds that both confirmation and extreme unction are constitut- 
ed of a double element, such as chrism or oil, which is the matter and of 
a formula of words which is the form. 
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In the Commentarium on the other hand Albert examines in detail 

the objection which would deny the divine institution of the forms of 
confirmation, extreme unction, and orders.®% He cannot bring himself 
to believe that the forms of these sacraments are not of divine origin 
even though he admits he can find no direct written evidence to the 
contrary. For him the problem is resolved by the principle that if these 
are indeed sacraments then their forms must be of divine institution. 
Nor is it sufficient to hold that the forms were instituted by the Apostles; 
such an act lies completely outside the power of the Apostles: 
Sed hic non videtur consentiendum: quia aliud est mutare, et aliud instituere 
totum sacramentum de novo celebrandum: posset enim homo habens 
auctoritatem aliquod interpretari dubium in sacramentis, et homo habens 
auctoritatem et notam toti ecclesiae inspirationem, sicut habuerunt Apostoli, 
aliquid ad tempus aliqua de causa mutare potest; sed totum instituere non 
credo quod possit, nisi Deus. % 

Hence in both the Summa and in the Commentarium Albert accepts 
the teaching of Hugh of St. Cher on the sacraments of confirmation and 
extreme unction. In the Commentarium however Albert attempts to 
defend this doctrine by replying to the objection that these sacraments 
have no form. The formula verborum used in them, so states the ob- 
jection, is not of divine institution and hence cannot belong to the 
essence of the sacrament. 

In attempting to discover the dependency of Albert on either Alexan- 
der or Hugh in the doctrine of the sacrament of penance, great caution 
is necessary. The problem is all the more difficult in that here Albert 
displays a certain originality. We have already seen in some detail the 
doctrine of Albert both from the Summa and the Commentarium. To 
compare this doctrine with the teachings of Alexander and Hugh it is 
necessary to understand the principles and preoccupations upon which 
the various solutions are based. For example when treating of penance 
Alexander’s main preoccupation is to explain why its matter, as opposed 
to the materiae of baptism and the eucharist, is not a physical element 
distinct from the person receiving the sacrament. Beginning from this 
premise Alexander does not discuss the form of penance. Hugh of 
St. Cher on the other hand, is anxious to find for penance, as for the 
other sacraments, both a matter and a form; Hugh then is forced to 
explain the unity of the acts of confession and satisfaction. Albert does 
not begin from either of these positions. 


% Commentarium d.7 a. 2 (29, 151a—154b); d. 23 a. 4 (30, 8a—i1z2a). 
°6 Commentarium d. 23 a. 13 (30, 20b). 
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It has been noted already that Albert from the very beginning of 
his Swmma understands matter and form in an exact sense — matter is 
the source of the ratio significationis, form the source of the ratio cau- 
salitatis. Hence for Albert the fundamental question is not: ‘““‘Where in 
penance is the physical or material element ?’’, or ““Where is the formula 
of words?”’. Rather what must be discovered are the cause of the sacra- 
mental sign and the source of its efficacy. 

In the Summa Albert seems to adopt the solution of Hugh of St. Cher 
although not a few differences between the two authors are evident. 
For Hugh the matter is the external confession together with the per- 
forming of the penance, while the form consists in the words of absolution 
and in the imposing of the penance. For Albert on the contrary contri- 
tion is equally as important as the confession and satisfaction; in fact 
in the Summa Albert assigns a separate matter and form for each of 
these parts. This recalls an earlier doctrine of Hugh.®? Moreover in the 
Summa Albert, as Alexander before him, holds that the matter of pen- 
ance is not to be found in a physical element but in one or other of the 
acts of the penitent. 

Later however in the Commentarium Albert modifies his earlier 
solution to the extent that he now posits only one matter and one form 
for penance. Thus as has been seen earlier the matter now becomes the 
external manifestations of contrition, confession and satisfaction, while 
the form is the grace which informs the sorrow. Although this solution 
may cause some wonder it is quite in accord with the opinions of the 
Summa and with Albert’s general principles. By reducing the triple 
matter in the Summa to the single but complex matter in the Commen- 
tarium Albert shows that he wishes to find a double element in each 
sacrament, namely its matter and form. Albert further insists that 
these two elements are essentially the principles of causality and signi- 
fication in the sacraments. In so far then as the grace which informs 
the sorrow is the principle of causality it can be called the form of 
penance even in spite of its non-sensible nature. In this respect Albert's 
doctrine is quite distinct from the solution of Hugh; for Hugh both the 
matter and form must always be sensible. 

When treating of the sacrament of orders Albert does not state the 
problem of its essential components as explicitly and accurately as he 
does for the other sacraments. This is true not only of the Summa but 
also of the Commentarium. Albert’s solution to the question of the 
composition of the subdiaconate and minor orders is the same as the 
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solution proposed by Hugh of St. Cher. According to this solution each 
order is composed of a matter which is the handling of the instruments 
and of a form which is the formula of words.®8 The matter and form of 
the diaconate and priesthood are the third imposition of hands and the 
formula ‘Accipite spiritum sanctum etc.’. Although Albert asserts that 
this is the doctrine of his predecessors he is the first known author to 
present this solution for the diaconate and priesthood. 

Albert was unable to designate the matter and form of marriage 
since he confused the sacrament in esse with the sacrament in fieri. 
Hence what he calls the matter and form, the persons namely and the 
common life, are the constitutive elements of the sacrament in esse 
rather than of the sacrament in fieri. 

We can say then that Albert following Hugh of St. Cher has tried 
to find a matter and a form for each of the sacraments. While this is 
true from the point of view of the doctrine the question is quite different 
in the respective use of terminology. It is clear that in the use of ter- 
minology Alexander, Hugh, and Albert agree in not a few points; they 
all use the terms materia and forma and understand these in their 
normal physical sense. Thus matter signifies a corporal element such 
as water and form a set formula of words. Moreover the three theologians 
use the term materia in an analogical sense to refer not to a physical 
but to a sensible element such as the acts of the penitent. 

However while Albert largely follows Hugh of St. Cher in his doc- 
trine the two writers differ in an important point in the use of terminol- 
ogy. Hugh always understands the terms materia and forma in a 
hylemorphistic sense, referring to them as quasi materia and quasi 
forma. Now while there are a few references in the Summa? which do 
have a hylemorphistic sense, it can be stated in general that Albert 
does not follow Hugh in the use of terminology. For Albert matter 
denotes a physical or sensible reality without the added note of its being 
the determinable element. The same is true of the term forma. For a 
hylemorphistic sense the terms materia and forma must be taken as 
strictly correlative, for example as determinable and determining. 
Outside the texts referred to above, and these can be taken as exceptions 
to the basic meaning of the terms used by Albert, the terms materia 
and forma are not used in a hylemorphistic sense. 
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This brief comparison between the teaching of Albert on the one 
hand and that of Alexander of Hales and Hugh of St. Cher on the other 
is sufficient to see that in doctrine Albert depends on and follows to a 
large extent the opinions of his confrere, Hugh. However Albert is also 
aware of the opinions of Alexander. In the use of terminology Albert 
does not follow the initiative of Hugh but like Alexander retains the 
traditional sense of the terms. 

Finally it is to be noted that Albert proposes some original opinions 
especially on the form of penance and on the matter and form of the 
diaconate and priesthood. These particular opinions however will be 
of little avail to later theologians attempting to further analyse the 
essential composition of the sacraments. In particular very few would 
be willing to follow Albert in denying all efficacy to the words of ab- 
solution. 


CAMPION MurRRAY, O.F.M. 
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AQUINAS AND THEOLOGY! 


Loss the problem of philosophical knowledge, the problem of religious 
knowledge seems to be of perennial concern. One of the many 
significant aspects of this problem is the nature and place of theology. 
In the great synthesis achieved by Aquinas, theology is declared to be 
not only a science but the queen of all the sciences. As a science it is 
uncritically assumed to achieve the perfection of science. Among the 
commentators of Aquinas there seems to be a tendency to overemphasize 
this conception of theology as a science in the analysis that is given in 
the first question of the Summa Theologica. As a consequence there 
occurs an exaggeration of the Aristotelian element in this conception 
of theology and a tendency to overlook the strength of tradition and 
the influence of Plato and St. Augustine. In turn this leads too many 
commentators to a facile division of what constitutes philosophy and 
theology in the system of Aquinas. Yet such a division is not as clearly 
marked out as some commentators would have us believe. Like St. Au- 
gustine his illustrious predecessor, whose authority is so often quoted 
in the Summa, Aquinas does not separate so precisely and neatly as one 
might imagine the fields of philosophy and theology; nor are the sub- 
divisions of these subjects marked with the precision we find in a Cursus 
Philosophicus Thomisticus. Finally, it is always difficult to discover the 
precise intentions of an author and doubly difficult in the case of Aquinas 
who rarely allows his personality to intrude upon the text. We believe, 
therefore that a closer and more careful analysis of some of the basic 
texts on the question of theology will reveal not only fundamental 
weaknesses in such a conception of theology as a science but will also 
point up the necessity of emphasizing or considering other aspects or 
approaches to the problem of theology in the Thomistic synthesis. 
First let us note the more general and explicit meanings that Aquinas 
gives to theology and to science. The term theology is used in two funda- 
mentally distinct senses: first, in the sense of what we could term natural or 
rational theology, but what Aquinas will designate as ‘first philosophy’ ; 
second, in the sense of what his later commentators will designate as 


1 This paper was presented as the Presidential Address, Southern 
Society for the Philosophy of Religion, on March 15, 1956. 
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dogmatic theology and what Aquinas himself refers to as sacred doc- 
trine, the teachings of faith or simply Christian theology and ‘things 
which have been divinely revealed.’? The fundamental distinction is 
clearly brought out in the following passage from Aquinas’ exposition 
of the Trinity: 


“.. . the science of divine things must be considered in a twofold manner. 
One is according to our mode of knowledge, in which knowledge of sensible 
things serves as the principle for coming to a knowledge of divine; and it 
was in this way that the philosophers handed down a traditional science of 
divine things, calling first philosophy a divine science. The other mode is 
according to that of divine things themselves as they are understood in 
themselves. This is, indeed a mode of knowledge which we cannot possess 
perfectly in this life; but there is for us, even in this life, a certain participa- 
tion and assimilation to such a cognition of divine truth, inasmuch as through 
the faith which is infused into our souls we adhere to the very First Truth 
on account of Itself. And as God, since He knows Himself, knows in a way 
that is His own, that is, by simple intuition, not by discursive thought, so 
we, from, those truths that we possess in adhering to First Truth, come to 
a knowledge of other truths, according to our own mode of cognition, namely, 
by proceeding from principles to conclusions. Wherefore, those truths that 
we hold in the first place by faith are for us, as it were first principles in this 
science, and the other truths to which we attain are quasi-conclusions. 
From this it is evident that this science is of a higher order than that which 
the philosophers traditionally termed divine, since it proceeds from higher 
principles.’’? 

The basic distinction made here will be clearer if we next consider 
the specific meaning that Aquinas attributes to science and more especial- 
ly to speculative science. Following Aristotle rather rigorously, he con- 
siders that science is concerned with necessary truths, truths that are 
self-evident or deductively arrived at, in contrast to modern conceptions 
of science as hypothetical and experimental. He follows Aristotle also 
in his classification of the sciences, noting that “There will be three 
philosophical and theoretical sciences: mathematics, physics, and 
theology.’’4 

Theology here is the equivalent of ‘first philosophy’ or rational 
theology. Furthermore, it is a speculative science and Aquinas quotes 
with approval the statement of Aristotle in this same context that: 


2 For an historical account of the development of theology as a science 
see M.-D. Chenu, O. P., La théologie comme science au XIIIe stécle, Paris, 
1943. 

ae a good contemporary analysis of the meanings of theology see 
the Introduction a la Théologie, by Charles Journet, Paris, 1947. 

3 The Trinity and the Unicity of the Intellect, Translated by Sister Rose 
Emmanuella Brennan, B. Herder, St. Louis, 1946, Q. II., art. 2. 
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“The end of speculative science is truth, while the end of practical is 
action.” 

Granting that speculative theology in this sense is a science and is 
concerned with truth rather than with action, is it possible on the basis 
of an analogy to show that theology in the sense of a sacred science or 
revealed truth is also a science and that it too is concerned primarily 
with truth and not with action. The attempt to establish such a simili- 
tude reveals the extent of the Aristotelian influence upon the thought 
of Aquinas. It will be our concern to assay the extent and the success 
of such an effort. 


Proceeding from Aristotle’s conception of science, Aquinas notes 
that in each of the theoretical or speculative sciences we begin with premises 
that are self-evident and necessarily true and from which we can ration- 
ally deduce conclusions which will be equally certain and necessarily 
true. Now, if sacred doctrine or theology is a science, then, on the basis 
of a similitude between it and theology as first philosophy, we ought to 
be able to show that it too begins with self-evident and necessary truths 
from which we can deduce other truths equally necessary and certain. 
Aquinas, of course, is well aware that we have only a similitude here 
and admits that theology as sacred doctrine is an imperfect science. 
For the premises of theology or sacred doctrine are not known by us as 
necessary and self-evident truths. They are, however, necessary and 
self-evident truths in themselves and in so far as they are known by 
God. Such premises are held by us on faith and can be known by us 
only with the attainment of the beatific vision or in a very limited or 
rare occasion through a mystical experience and a direct revelation by 
God. Thus the Trinity is not known by us or self-evident to us but is 
known by God and could be revealed directly by Him. 


This similitude between theology® and the other sciences is further 
developed by Aquinas in his statement that: 


...‘‘We must bear in mind that there are two kinds of sciences. There 
are some which proceed from principles known by the natural light of the 
intellect, such as arithmetic and geometry and the like. There are also some 
which proceed from principles known by the light of a higher science: thus 
the science of optics proceeds from principles established by arithmetic. 
So it is that sacred doctrine is a science because it proceeds from principles 
made known by the light of a higher science, namely the science of God 
and the Blessed. Hence, just as music accepts on authority the principles 


5 Hereafter, unless otherwise specified, theology shall be taken as 
equivalent to sacred doctrine. 
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taught by the arithmetician, so sacred science accepts the principles revealed 
by God.’’6 

Now in so far as the similitude between theology and science is 
weakened, to that extent the contention that theology is a science (even 
though imperfect) will be invalidated. An important consequence of 
this will be the need to relate theology more closely to faith and authority, 
which was the position of many of Aquinas’ predecessors, and the possi- 
bility that theology is more of a practical science than a speculative 
one. It may also appear that theology has a greater affinity with dialectic 
than science or that in another sense it should be identified more closely 
with wisdom rather than science. To evaluate and explore such possibil- 
ities, let us consider some of the possible difficulties in the Thomistic 
position. 

One striking problem is the conception of Aquinas that the fundamen- 
tal premises of theology may be considered as self-evident. Clearly, it 
does not seem sufficient to assert as Aquinas does that such premises, 
while not self-evident to us, may be self-evident in themselves, for it 
would seem meaningless to assert that a proposition of any kind may 
be self-evident in itself. Also, if self-evident premises are analytical, 
then it is difficult to see how theological premises dealing with revealed 
truths can be regarded as being analytical when they cannot be known 
by us or at best known only imperfectly or obscurely. And if they are 
imperfectly known by us, they are not self-evident to us. Nor is the 
reply of Aquinas that: “The principles of any science are either in 
themselves self-evident, or reducible to the knowledge of a higher 
science; and such, as we have said are the principles of sacred doctrine,’’? 
adequate, for it leaves obscure a very real problem, namely, how the 
principles of theology are not merely self-evident in themselves but 
also reducible to the knowledge of a higher science. To know that they 
are reducible to a higher science would seem to imply a knowledge 
of these principles which we do not possess, since they are self-evident 
in themselves and known only to God, and therefore not known by us. 
Nor would it help here to assert that such principles are self-evident to 
God, for this in turn would depend upon a more certain knowledge of 
God than man possesses. We would hardly know that a proposition is 
self-evident to God without knowing God and this we are precluded 
from knowing in this life. 


6 Summa Theologica, J.a, Q.1, art. 2 (Pegis translation). 
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Suppose, however, we grant that our theological premises are self- 
evident in themselves. It still would not follow that any conclusions 
drawn from such premises would possess the same kind of certitude as 
conclusions drawn in other sciences where the premises are self-evident 
to us. The conclusions of theology may possess certitude for us, but the 
certitude will have to be of faith and not of reason. The statement of 
Aquinas that: 

“The evident truths of a science proceed from the evident truth of 
principles. Wherefore a science does not make clear the truth of its principles, 
but makes clear that of its conclusions: and in this same way the science 
of which we now speak does not make evident the things of which we have 
faith, but on the basis of them, it makes other things evident with the same 
certitude as that belonging to their first principles.’’® 
will follow only if theology is a science and conclusions drawn from its 
premises possess the “‘same’”’ certitude as the certitude of those premises. 
But if the “same” certitude must be the certitude of faith, as we have 
maintained, and not a certitude of reason, then it is difficult to see just 
how theology as a science makes evident this certitude. In other words, 
can a rational deduction from premises held by faith yield a certitude 
of faith? And if not a certitude of faith, then how can it be a certitude 
of reason when the premises are not truly scientific, that is, self-evident 
to us. 


It should also be noted here that the analogy between sacred doctrine 
and the other sciences is not actually strengthened by the observation 
that some sciences are subordinate to others and that theology as known 
by us is subordinate to the knowledge that God has, for Aquinas makes 
the further distinction here that the basic principles of sacred doctrine 
may be considered either as first principles or as proximate principles. 
As first principles they are known by God, but we assent to them only 
as proximate principles through faith. Similarly, Aquinas will speak of 
the conclusions drawn from such principles as ‘quasi’ conclusions.® But 
to characterize first principles as proximate or ‘quasi’ principles and 
conclusions as ‘quasi’ conclusions would seem to render quite ineffective 
the desired analogy with the Aristotelian scientific syllogism. The same 
difficulty is noticed by Bonnefoy in his statement that: 

“En doctrine sacrée, saint Thomas ne parle méme plus de principes, 


mais quasi-principes, de quasi conclusions. C’est qu’en effet ces appellations 
ne peuvent convenir que d’une maniére équivoque a une science qui re¢goit 
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de Dieu, non seulement ses principes, mais encore ses conclusions. Elle a 
pour quasi principes les vérités objet de la foi: Unde primo quae ipsa fide 
tenemus sunt nobis quasi prima principia in hac scientia: pour quasi- 
conclusions, les autres vérités révélées: alia sunt quasi conclusiones.’’!° 

This entire question of the relation of premises to conclusion in 
theological syllogisms is analyzed in some detail by Garrigou-Lagrange. 
He notes that where one premise is of faith and the other of reason, the 
conclusion cannot be a dogma of faith, for such a conclusion is not a 
revealed truth even though it may represent a new truth. Here the 
conclusion can hardly be said to possess the certitude of faith when 
one of the premises is not of faith. However, when both premises are 
of faith then: 

“A conclusion deduced even by a truly illative process of reasoning 
from two principles that are of faith, is also definable as a dogma of faith. 
The reason is that, although the conclusion is reached by the illative process, 
yet specifically as such it is of faith. It is implicitly revealed indeed, in the 
two revealed premises: for a new idea is not introduced, and the connection 
between predicate and subject can be affirmed by reason of the formal 
revelation. It is, as it were, the logical explanation of the two propositions 
taken together that are of faith.’’14 

Although it would seem evident that a conclusion drawn from two 
premises that are of faith may be a dogma of faith, the real difficulty 
is whether the certitude by which we hold the conclusion is conferred 
upon it in any way by the illative process or whether it would not be 
more correct to assert that the certitude with which we hold such a 
conclusion depends rather upon infused grace. If the latter is true, then 
this would seem to preclude theology, strictly speaking, from being 
regarded as a science, since the certitude of its conclusions would be a 
certitude of faith rather than a certitude of science. If the former is true 
then reason in effect would be capable of demonstrating faith, which 
is impossible. Finally, whether both premises are of faith or only one 
of faith, we can hardly have a scientific syllogism in the Aristotelian 
sense, for at least one or both of the premises in such instances possesses 
the imperfection of knowledge that is characteristic of faith, instead of 
the self-evident or known character of scientific premises. 

The distinction between the relative perfection of knowledge through 
reason and faith is well brought out by Aquinas in the following state- 
ments: 


“Human reason is perfected by God in two ways: first, by a natural 
perfection, according to the natural light of reason; secondly, by a certain 


10 Bonnefoy, J. Ephemerides theol. Lovan., 1937, Louvain, p. 603. 
11 Garrigou-Lagrange, R. The One God, B. Herder, St. Louis, 1946, p. 51. 
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supernatural perfection through the theological virtues. Now while this 
second perfection is greater than the first, the first is more perfectly possessed 
by man than the second; for of the first man has full possession, of the second, 
an imperfect possession as it were, for we know and love God imperfectly.’’!? 

“Imperfect knowledge belongs to the very nature of faith, for it is 
included in its definition, since faith is defined as the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things that appear not.” 


“For it is essential to opinion that we assent to one of two opposite asser- 
tions with fear of the other, so that our adhesion is not firm: to science it is 
essential to have firm adhesion with intellectual vision, for science possesses 
certitude which results from the understanding of principles: while faith 
holds a middle place, for it surpasses opinion in so far as its adhesion is firm, 
but falls short of science in so far as it lacks vision.’’!% 

These statements indicate sufficiently the fundamental imperfection 
of the knowledge of faith. Conclusion drawn from premises that are 
thus obscure or inadequate cannot in themselves possess a more perfect 
knowledge than is contained in the premises. Only on the basis of an 
analogy and the consideration that the premises of theology as well as 
its conclusions are self-evident to God can it be claimed that theology is 
a science—but a science for God and not for us; a science in which we 
may participate through faith but which we cannot know in the strict 
sense of the term. 

Part of the difficulty in the Thomistic conception of theology as a 
science lies in the distinction that is drawn between science and faith 
not merely with respect to the object with which each is concerned but 
also with respect to the kind of certitude attained by each. As we have 
seen, science attains to a knowledge of its object, whereas the knowledge 
of faith is imperfect. With respect to the certitude of each, scientific 
premises and conclusions are simply perceived by the intellect to be 
necessarily and immutably true. The certitude here is as high as the 
mind is capable of by itself. But with respect to the certitude of faith 
that is infused in man by God, this will be higher than any rational 
certitude. For supernatural faith, coming from God, admits of no doubt 
and possesses the highest possible certitude because it is the knowledge 
that God has of the premises and conclusions of theology that are 
necessarily and immutably true and revealed by Him to man through 
the grace of faith.1* The high certitude of faith in this sense lends greater 
plausibility to the notion that theology is a science, for we associate 


12 Summa Theologica, I—II., Q. 68, art. 2. 

13 Summa Theologica, II—IlI., Q. 67, art. 3. 

14 God’s knowledge, however, is never discursive but always intuitive. 
See here the quotation from the Trinity on page 203. 
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science with certitude and it is easy to overlook here the distinction 
between the certitude of science and that of faith. 

A further difficulty arises when we raise the question of what happens 
to the certitude of faith when that faith is lost through heresy, for it 
would then seem that we have merely an acquired faith rather than an 
infused faith, as the theologians would say. Faith on this level would 
admit of doubt and would be closer to opinion. The heretic believes 
only what he chooses to believe and although he may choose to believe 
many truths that are accepted by the faithful, his faith is of his own 
choice and like opinion will be open to doubt. He chooses to believe what 
he wills rather than what God wills. With infused faith, however, we 
have a closer parallel to scientific knowledge. For just as the intellect 
in knowledge is moved determinately to that which is necessarily true, 
so with infused faith man is moved by grace and the divine will to give 
his assent to revealed truth. As to the determination of what constitutes 
true faith and what constitutes heresy, Aquinas points out that: 

... ‘the formal object of faith is the First Truth, as manifested in Holy 
Scripture and the teaching of the Church, which proceeds from the First 
Truth. Consequently, whoever does not adhere, as to an infallible and 
divine rule, to the teaching of the Church, which proceeds from the First 


Truth manifested in Holy Scripture, has not the habit of faith, but holds 
that which is of faith otherwise than by faith.’’5 


Although man is moved inwardly through grace to faith, yet it is also 
essential that man cooperate with such grace. “To believe,” Aquinas 
says, “does indeed depend on the will of the believer; but man’s will 
needs to be prepared by God with grace, in order that he may be raised 
to things which are above his nature.’’!® 

Another difficulty in Aquinas’ conception of theology as a science 
lies in the distinction he makes between theology as a speculative 
science and as a practical science and the claim that it may be both. 
Yet in the strict Aristotelian sense, theology can hardly be both specu- 
lative and practical. For as a speculative science it would be concerned 
with immutable and necessary truths. As a practical science it would 
be concerned with actions and probabilities. Again, a speculative or 
theoretical science would be concerned with universals, whereas a 
practical science would be concerned with particulars. For theology to 
be both a theoretical and a practical science, then would seem to be a 


contradiction. 


15 Summa Theologica, II—II., Q.5, art. 3. 
16 Summa Theologica, II—II., Q. 6, art. 1. 
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Yet theology, with its premises based upon faith, is analogous to 
speculative science in so far as the premises are known with certitude 
but with a certitude that is based upon infused grace, and not upon the 
speculative intellect grasping the object as certain. The analogy, it 
should be noted, is always limited by the consideration that the knowl- 
edge of faith is imperfect, that at best we have an imperfect science, 
and that the certitude in question is the result of grace and not of in- 
tellectual understanding. These reasons seem to give too tenuous a basis 
for any valid contention that theology is actually a speculative science. 
Again, theology in so far as it deals with the particular and the variable 
is actually a practical science. As a practical science it is concerned with 
the actions of men and the practical end of the attainment of salvation. 
The more consistent position, we feel, would be the Scotist one in which 
it is simply denied that theology is a science in the Aristotelian sense, 
but that rather it is eminently practical in nature. By insisting that it 
is both speculative and practical, Aquinas diverges sharply from Aristotle 
and can only maintain his position on the basis of an analogy between 
theology and the speculative sciences and by the parallel found in faith 
which occupies a middle position between knowledge and opinion. But 
the analogy is a weak one and the practical considerations of theology 
identify it more closely with the Scotist position. 

In some ways theology is actually closer to dialectic than it is to 
science. To be scientific in the Aristotelian sense, theology would have 
to make use of the scientific syllogism and proceed from premises which 
are seen to be necessarily true. This, theology cannot accomplish, unless 
we say as Aquinas does, that theology is an imperfect science. But if by 
an imperfect science he means one that bears only an analogy with 
science, then theology is still not truly a science. If by imperfect he 
means the imperfect knowledge of faith, the same conclusion follows, 
that it is not a science. For in scientific knowledge the knower has 
certitude — he sees the object of his knowledge as necessarily true. 
On the other hand, we cannot say that the premises of faith are mere 
opinions even though faith at times may resemble opinion more than 
science. For the premises of faith are held on the highest possible certi- 
tude (except in the case of acquired faith), yet they share with opinion 
the characteristic that the premises are not seen to be true but merely 
held to be so on the assent of the intellect moved by the will. Finally, 
if theology is closer to dialectic than to science and more of a logic 
applied to faith, then one of its essential functions is not merely to 
clarify and to explicate by argument the nature of revealed truth but 
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to defend the faith and refute the arguments brought against it.17 The 
function of theology in this case is not to prove what is true of faith, 
for if it is not a science it cannot demonstrate scientifically the conclu- 
sions of faith. Rather, just as negative theology can say what God is 
not, so sacred theology can demonstrate what is not true of faith by 
refuting the arguments against religious truths. As Aquinas puts it: 

“Our intention should not be to convince our adversary by arguments: 
it should be to answer his arguments against the truth... The sole way to 
Overcome an adversary of divine truth is from the authority of Scripture... 
For that which is above reason we believe only because God has revealed 
tes 
And he quotes with strong approval the statement of St. Augustine 
that the function of theology is to “nourish, protect, and engender the 
faith.” 

Of course, the appeal here to revealed truth is limited to those who 
would at least accept it in part. Thus between the Christian and the 
Jew as well as the Christian and the heretic there is at least a common 
ground for argument, namely, the Old and the New Testament re- 
spectively. Reason can proceed from such common ground. But in 
arguing with the unbeliever, the sole function of reason will be to over- 
turn the arguments against faith. Now, since in all of these instances 
(except in the case of one who has infused grace) the premises are not 
adhered to strictly by faith or through the habit of faith they will not 
possess the certitude of faith, but like opinion will be subject to probable 
knowledge at best. And since such premises are not “‘seen’”’ to be true, 
they will not be scientific. Hence the theological conclusions accepted 
by the heretic, the Jew, or the unbeliever will be dialectical. Finally, 
what shall we conclude here of those who do have the habit of faith and 
accept as an infallible rule the teaching of the faith, yet whose faith 
may be weakened or laid open on occasion to doubt? Will not the 
premises of faith which they accept be closer to opinion than to knowl- 
edge, since their certitude has been shaken? All these considerations 
seem to weigh more heavily in favor of theology being close to dialectic 
than to science. Especially, if we add the consideration noted earlier 
that theology may be said to possess ‘quasi’ principles and ‘quasi’ con- 
clusions and thus as a quasi-science would apparently be more concerned 
with probabilities than with certainties. 

In summary, our principal conclusions are: 1. The Aristotelian con- 
ception of theology as first philosophy, as the divine science, influences 


17 See the Summa Theologica Ia., Q. 1, art. 6 
18 Summa Contra Gentiles, I., ch. 9 (Pegis Translation). 
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Aquinas to try to establish an analogous position for sacred doctrine 
or theology as a science. 2. That the analogy fails, for sacred doctrine 
cannot admit strictly self-evident premises or necessary conclusions. 
3. That, although admittedly imperfect, the imperfection of theology 
is an imperfection of a knowledge by faith and not of science. 4. That 
theology may be a science for God and the blessed but not for man in 
this earthly existence. 5. That the certitude of theology is a certitude 
of faith and a consequence of infused grace. 6. That theology is not both 
speculative and practical, but fundamentally practical and only by 
analogy can be considered as speculative. 7. That theology for the most 
part is closer to dialectic than to science and this again reveals it as 
more practical than speculative. 

To these conclusions should be added the further consideration that 
the conception of theology as a science is only one of several points made 
by Aquinas in this question on the nature of sacred doctrine. Of equal 
importance here are his discussions on the necessity of sacred doctrine, 
of sacred doctrine as argumentative, of sacred doctrine as wisdom, and 
finally the last two articles which deal entirely with problems of biblical 
exegesis. Hence an overemphasis on the articles on theology or sacred 
doctrine as a science easily leads many of the commentators of Aquinas 
to attach a much greater weight and significance here to the Aristotelian 
element in his thinking than is borne out by analysis. It is also easy to 
overlook the very real possibility that his conception of theology is not 
as radically different from his predecessors as has been thought.!9 
Finally, we should not overlook the tendencies toward mysticism and 
a mystical theology in Aquinas’ conception of theology as a participation 
in the divine wisdom. 

The merits of these last several issues we cannot here debate, but 
they deserve serious consideration and they bear out a point we made 
at the beginning that without further indications of the intentions of 
Aquinas, it is extremely difficult to render a precise interpretation of his 
position. 

Joun A. MOURANT 


Pennsylvama State University 


19 See in this connection the work of Bonnefoy, op. cit., who maintains 
in opposition to Chenu and others that Aquinas is less the innovator in 
theology than has been claimed. Bonnefoy contends that Aquinas’ views 
on sacred doctrine were not basically different from those of his contem- 
poraries and predecessors and that the term sacred doctrine is not equivocal 
im meaning as some have maintained but is essentially to be identified with 
sacred scripture. 


MOTION, TIME AND PLACE 
ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 


INTRODUCTION 
Objectives, Sources and Procedures 


here exists no dearth of studies, exhibiting the highest degree of 
scholarship, devoted to expositions and evaluations of William 
Ockham’s logic. Again related questions, ontological and epistemological, 
as they arise for consideration within the context of his logical writings, 


1 Note on Abbreviations. 

Quod. refers to Ockham’s Quodlibeta septem, Strasbourg, 1491 (H. 
11941). A reference to this work, followed by: “II, qu. 6,” 
means: ‘“‘Quodlibetum II, Question 6.” 

Sent. refers to Ockham’s Quaestiones et decisiones in IV libros senten- 
tiarum, Lyons, 1495 (H. 11942). A reference to this work, 
followed by: “‘I, dist. 17, qu. 8, b, ““means: ‘“‘Book I, Distinction 
17, Question 8, Article b.” 

Phil. Nat. refers to Ockham’s Philosophia Naturalis (Summulae in libros 
physicorum), Rome, 1637. A reference to this work, followed 
Dyce Uline taeanicmecart sUll me Chaptermenss 

In transcribing from the three works listed above, all contractions have 
been expanded. Punctuation has been modernized, and, in many cases, 
added. All translations have been kept as close to the spirit of the original 
latin as was possible. 

Tractatus. refers to Ockham’s Tvactatus de Successivis, edited by Philo- 
theus Boehner; Franciscan Institute Publication no. 1, St. Bo- 
naventure, N. Y. (1944). 

Logic. refers to Ockham’s Summa totius logicae, (pars prima), edited 
by Philotheus Boehner; Franciscan Institute Publication no. 2, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (1951). 

Altaris. refers to Ockham’s De Sacramento altaris, edited and translated 
by T. Bruce Birch; Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, 
Iowa, (1930). 

Expositio. refers to Ockham’s Expositio super libyvos Physicorum. The 
Prologue, edited by G.E.Mohan, is printed in Franciscan 
Studies, vol. XXVI (1945) 235sqq. Those portions which I[ 
have used that have reference to Text 71, are edited by E. A. 
Moody, and appear in his article, ““Ockham and Aegidius of 
Rome,” Franciscan Studies, vol. 9, no. 4 (1949), 417 sqq. 
References to both of these excerpts from Ockham’s Ex- 
positio, followed by a page number, refers to the pagination 
of the article in which they appear. 

Quaestiones. refers to Ockham’s Quaestiones super libros Physicorum. Those 
portions relevant to Text 71 were edited by E. A. Moody and 
appear in the same article as above. A reference to this work, 
followed by: “Qu. 89, p. 429,’’ means: “‘(Ockham’s) Question 
89, p. 429 (of Professor Moody’s article).’’ 
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have attracted the interest of many capable scholars. But that these 
studies — logical, ontological and epistemological — represent but a 
(not unimportant) portion of what Ockham had to say — a portion 
inadequate for a full understanding of his contribution to philosophical 
thought — is evidenced by the fact that there yet obtains profound 
disagreement with respect to his position concerning certain fundamental 
philosophical issues. For example: two outstanding medieval scholars, 
K. Michalski and E. Gilson, persist in viewing Ockham’s philosophy as 
displaying a propaedeutic “‘scepticism;” two equally capable scholars 
on the other hand, E. A. Moody and P. Boehner, are vigorously opposed 
to this view of Ockham as a “humean precursor.’ Patently, the two 
adopted and authoritatively rendered stands are mutually exclusive: 
Ockham cannot have been both sceptical and not-sceptical. Now the 
present study is mof undertaken as an attempt to resolve this, or any 
other equally interesting and disputed question relative to Ockham’s 
actual views (although the author cannot always avoid partisanship 
as will become apparent in the sequel), but rather it takes its origin 
from the observation that both sides, in discussing any moot point 
almost invariably seek substantiation for their position by having 
recourse to Ockham’s logical writings. This suggests that further and 
detailed examination of what Ockham said in his other writings would 
most certainly prove helpful for the task of determining with a greater 
degree of precision than was hitherto possible his signal contribution 
to intellectual history. It is the general aim of the present study to widen 
the field of debate by examining an area of Ockham’s thought which 
has not yet been accorded adequate scholarly exposition. 

Ever since the appearance of Pierre Duhem’s pioneering studies — 
studies illustrating the medieval origins of modern-classical physics — 
it has been the informed consensus that William Ockham’s writings on 
the physical sciences occupy a réle analogous to that of drum-major 
in the triumphal procession of physics from the fourteenth to the present 
century. Since Ockham enjoys such an enviable reputation as a scien- 
tist,2, we deem it curious that there exists no abundance of detailed 


2 We shall, throughout this work continue to refer to Ockham’s physical 
investigations and writings as ‘‘scientific’’. Needless to say, Ockham was 
not a “‘scientist’’ in the ‘‘modern’’ sense of the word. The reader will note, 
almost at once, that for Ockham, as for his medieval predecessors and 
contemporaries, “‘science’’ was aristotelian science. Thus, Ockham will be 
seen to accept as basic most of Aristotle’s explanations of physical questions 
—e.g., he accepts the matter-form analysis of physical substances; the 
theory of the qualitative contraries; the thesis of the continuous and infinitely 
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studies of the writings upon which this repute depends to correspond 
with the volume and quality of the extant analyses of his other writings. 
This lack appears the more curious inasmuch as any adequate study of 
his metaphysic must indicate its scientific efficacy, while no valuable 
treatment of his logic fails to remark that Ockham himself regarded 
these procedures as exhibiting their chief utility when employed as 
scientific organon. It is the particular aim of this study to contribute to 
the fuller understanding of Ockham’s philosophy by attempting to 
display the character and function of his metaphysic and methodology 
in its actual operation as basis of scientific determinations. But, as we 
have indicated, this is a first such study: hence, it is only proper to 
begin ab ovo. We propose, then, to show how, within the context of his 
metaphysic, Ockham’s logic provided him the means to analyze the 
most fundamental concepts of general physics: motion, time and 
place.® 

Philosopbhia Naturalis (entitled Summulae in libros physicorum in 
the editions of Bologna, 1494, and Venice, 1506), is an indisputably 
authentic work of Ockham’s so admirably suited to our purpose as to 
suggest that it was his aim in composing it to provide a primer exhibiting 
the scientific utility of his ontological presuppositions and _ logical 
procedures. For the work displays a studied and persistent application 
of his unique method of anlysis to a specific determination of these 
surprisingly evasive concepts basic to physics — i. e., motion, time and 
place. On the strength, then, of its eminent suitability, we have selected 
Philosophia Naturalis as the principal primary source for our projected 
study. Naturally, as the need arises, either for purposes of verification 
of a doubtful point, clarification of an obscure one, or amplification of 
a pregnant one, we will have reference to other of Ockham’s genuine 
writings. 


divisible nature of body, of motion (stricte), and of time; he accepts, vi- 
gorously, Aristotle’s denial of a void or of a real ‘““empty space;”’ etc., etc. 
Specifically, Ockham takes over Aristotle’s definitions of motion, time and 
place verbatim, but bends his whole effort toward showing that these def- 
initions do not imply absolute entities distinct from individual substances 
and/or particular qualities. What we consider to be the ground for this 
characteristic emphasis will be treated below. 

3 Ockham, unfortunately, left no single writing specifically devoted to 
metaphysic. Just as well we shall seek to exhibit his method of logical 
analysis by a study of its application in the determination of problems 
involving motion, time and place, so we shall be forced to seek in the same 
material for his metaphysical principles and presuppositions. Hence, our 
findings with respect to the character of Ockham’s metaphysic cannot 
claim to be exhaustive, but will necessarily stress its ramifications for 
scientific inquiry. 
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Philosophia Naturalis, as it has been transmitted to us, appears in 
the form of an incomplete tract. Originally, Ockham had rather ambi- 
tious plans for this work, writing (Phil. Nat., 1, 6): 


Prima pars erit de conditionibus communibus et magis notis omnium 
naturalium; secunda erit de corporibus caelestibus et eorum proprietatibus: 
tertia erit de corporibus inanimatis et eorum passionibus: quarta docebit 
de corpore animato anima rationali et actibus eius; quinta de caeteris ani- 
malibus et eorum proprietatibus; sexta erit de plantis; 


but for no reason that we can as yet determine, only the first part was 
actually attempted. It is this first part which constitutes the extant 
text of Philosophia Naturalis. 

Like so many details of Ockham’s biography, the actual chronology 
of his writings is still a mystery. This much, however, with regard to 
their relative order, is patent: that Philosophia Naturalis, which con- 
tains explicit reference to both Expositio aurea super artem veterem, and 
Expositio super libros Physicorum, post-dates both of these. Again, 
insofar as Expositio aurea quotes from Ockham’s Quaestiones et decisiones 
in IV libros sententiarum, Philosophia Naturalis is obviously later than 
this commentary. Now all of the available evidence indicates that 
Philosophia Naturalis was composed at approximately the same time 
as Summa totius logicae (terminus 1329), which also makes reference to 
the three works determined as antedating Philosopiia naturalis. Un- 
fortunately, since neither Philosophia naturalis, nor the Summa contain 
any significant dates or cross-references, it is not yet possible to accurate- 
ly establish their relative order. We submit, however that Philosophia 
naturalts is the later of the two works for the reason that Ockham, in 
the work on natural philosophy, utilizes with power and assurance the 
logical tools which only realized their full expression in this last of his 
works dealing specifically with logic.4 The most probable order of the 
five writings then, as we see it, is: Quaestiones et decisiones in IV libros 
sententiarum: Expositio aurea super artem veterem; Expositio super 
Summa totius logicae; and Philosophia naturalis. 

Aside from Philosophia Naturalis, there are three other writings by 
Ockham exclusively concerned with natural philosophy: Tractatus de 
successtvis, Quaestiones in libros Physicorum; and the already mentioned 
Expositio super libros Physicorum. The tract, de successivis, which we 
shall have occasion to employ as a supplementary source, is an authentic 


‘a Both Ockhamist scholars, P. Boehner and L. Baudry, agree that 
Phil. Nat. post-dates Logic., although neither, as the present writer, is able 
to supply any but internal evidence to support this claim. 
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work of Ockham’s in the sense that every word it contains was written 
by him, although the tract itself appears to have been compiled entirely 
from the text of Expositio by later and anonymous editors. Neither the 
early Expositio, nor the later (terminus post 1333) Quaestiones — again 
a work which appears to be largely based on the content of Expositio — 
have ever been printed. Inasmuch as the attempt to collect, examine 
and critically compare all the manuscripts of these works so as to render 
them useful to our proposed program would be an arduous task which 
we cannot hope to undertake at this time, we have chosen to restrict our- 
selves to Ockham’s printed works. Moreover, we have every reason to 
believe that Ockham’s printed works provide quite adequate sources 
for our express purposes. So much for our aims and principal sources; 
it yet remains for us to discuss our procedures. 


In general, the method which we have elected to adopt is determined 
not by the aim of passing judgement upon the presuppositions and 
decisions of Ockham’s physical inquiries, but rather by the desire to under- 
stand what they are. Hence, our treatment of Philosophia naturalis 
will be largely expository. This approach, however, introduces a diffi- 
culty: Philosophia Naturalis, not unreasonably, presupposes of its 
intended audience more than a passing familiarity with those four (or 
three) prior works of its author. Patently, since Ockham in Philosophia 
Naturalis does not repeat those views which we hold to be necessary 
for a proper understanding of this later writing, preferring to refer the 
reader to “other places” wherein these are expounded at length, we are 
in a difficulty; for unless the reader has this presupposed knowledge, 
our intended exposition will fall far short of its intended mark. We have 
chosen to overcome this difficulty, by prefixing to our forthcoming 
exposition a summary of those of Ockham’s views which are essential 
for a philosophic comprehension of his scientific procedures. Chapter 
One, then, of the present study, is not intended to “‘slant”’ the reader’s 
view in a direction compatible with our own philosophic preconceptions, 
but rather to ensure for the modern reader the same background which 
Ockham assumed his medieval reader to possess: to enable him to 
understand how his logic and metaphysic were sufficient for the task of 
determining the key concepts of the physical sciences. 


5 Those interested in pursuing further the question of the probable 
order, chronology, authenticity, etc., of Ockham’s writings, are referred to 
L. Baudry’s brilliant work of scholarly detection: Guillaume d’Occam, Sa 
vie, Ses Idées Sociales et Politiques, Tome I, ‘““L’Homme et Les Oeuvres,” 
(Paris, 1950). 
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As much to impress the reader with the relative efficacy of Ockham’s 
metaphysic for the scientific enterprise, as to provide our exposition 
its proper context, we shall, in Chapter One, approach Ockham’s meta- 
physic from a historical point of view. The same chapter will briefly 
expound his theory of science, and those of his logical procedures whose 
knowledge is needed for any intelligent perusal of his scientific writings. 
The order and content of the four succeeding chapters will follow that 
of Ockham’s own treatment of motion, time and place as found in 
Philosophia Naturalis. In our closing chapter, we shall attempt to single 
out the significant elements and important general notions suggested 
by Ockham’s analyses and decisions. 


CHAPTER ONE 
E 
Ockham and the Metaphysical foundations of Medieval Science 


The principal quest in the philosophical doctrine of St. Augustine 
is determined by the initial presentation of his absolutely first principle: 
God — conceived as eternal and immutable Bezng. Directly, there arises 
the problem which is central to augustinian thought: the relation of 
the ceaselessly ‘‘becoming”’ to the eternally Unchanging — of the myriad 
of inferior beings in constant flux, to the one, superior, and changeless 
Being. 

As the Word, Augustine’s first Principle is the intelligible pattern 
of the universe, and all modes of the possibly or actually existential 
are modeled after this absolutely rational expression of perfect Being. 
Along with Plato and Plotinus, Augustine saw clearly that in a world 
of shimmering images, the search for Truth must be guided by the 
attempt to relate reflected “things” to their absolute prototypes. 

Insofar as the swarm of contingent beings are patterned after an 
unblemished Idea, they all express, to some degree, the utter perfection 
of their common Fount. For Augustine, then, even the lowest creation 
in the hierarchy of created beings is determined by an intelligible formula 
bringing to finite expression what it must necessarily be; and so it is a 
corporeal articulation of formal order lending itself nicely to mathematical 
restatement. But to thus be able to determinately express the relation 
defining contingent beings and states, is to express the constantly 
changing in invariant terms: it is to rationally wrest ‘becoming’ from 
the exigency of flux by recognition of an underlying element of con- 
stancy — of true Being. All knowledge in this way becomes, for Augus- 
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tine, the one science of God; and the nature of that truth which the 
human soul thus apprehends — by the very nature of its object — must 
exhibit the characteristics of necessity, immutability, and eternality. 

Thus, for Augustine, there 7s no external road to knowledge. The 
very possibility of an empirical science is defeated at the outset by the 
restless, contingent and fundamentally illusory character of an object 
which cannot yield necessary, immutable and eternal truth. Only by 
fixing on the given of internal experience, apprehended by internal 
observation, can we hope to pierce the reflected veil of “things” and 
attain to a vision of Things in their Truth. Hence introspection with 
Augustine, is become the starting-point for philosophy; and all science 
is reduced to but one: mathematical science — whose internally seen 
certainties alone reflect the perfect Certainty of the Word. 

It is perhaps tribute enough to St. Augustine’s christian thought 
to note that all of the questions to which his philosophy could offer but 
stammering replies, or silence, were peripheral to orthodoxy as having 
been raised originally by pagan philosophers. Although it is true that 
the arrival in the thirteenth-century of the balance of the aristotelian 
corpus — the writings on metaphysic, psychology and natural philosophy 
together with their Arab commentaries — necessitated the sounding of 
foreign accents and variegated emphases in the christian theatre, still 
the central conflict of the medieval drama, as written by St. Augustine, 
was to remain unaltered for some eight centuries. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, a sincere disciple of Augustine’s Divine Comedy, 
sought to keep it in the public eye by absorbing into it those elements 
responsible for the disturbingly popular appeal of the newly-produced, 
Arab-edited, aristotelian writings. To the extent that the older theme 
and central problem still shone through, Thomas’ synthesis was a 
success; nonetheless, the exotic colloquialisms which he found it neces- 
sary to inject, occasioned a unique emphasis which all but destroyed 
the unity of Augustine’s original work. 

St. Augustine’s one, necessary Truth is retained as a_ principle 
fundamental to St. Thomas’ doctrine. He views it, however, as totally 
transcending the scope and grasp of man’s finite intellect, and as ad- 
equated only to the divine Intellect’s apprehension of the relation of 
all lesser acts of being to Itself. In contradistinction to Augustine’s 
view of man as being essentially a soul using a body, Thomas regards 
the human soul as the form of its material body. As such, it has ceded 
its augustinian capacity for approaching to the Intelligible, and must 
direct itself to painfully compounding knowledge based on abstractions 
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from the sensible experience of “things” in relation to self. Thus, 
Thomas is directed first to a realization of the limited variety of truths 
to which we can attain, and then to the necessary assumption of an 
immutable and eternal Truth of which these lesser truths are indicative. 

The appearance of man in the thomistic downgrade hierarchy of 
created being, is characterized by the initial appearance of corporeality. 
Still related to the immaterial realms stretching above him through his 
possession of an intellective soul, man is but one among countless number 
of beings consisting in matter and form. Matter is the individuating, 
particularizing principle in this substantial unity of individual beings, 
while form is the universal element therein contained; and knowledge 
consists in the compounding of judgements based on simple apprehen- 
sions abstracted as intelligible species from the sensible species which 
impinge directly on the human organs of sense. God, in His Truth, then, 
can never be known: as immaterial act of Being He presents, in Himself, 
nothing adequated to the human capacity for abstractive knowledge. 
Although man cannot know what He is, he can, however, know that He 
is by observation of the contingent character of His lesser creations. 
All Thomas’ proofs for the existence of God proceed, thus, from primary 
observations conducted in the sensible realms adequated to finite in- 
tellectual propensities. 

All human knowledge then derives from sense-data. From these 
data, we abstract that which is only potentially (so far as man’s intellect 
is concerned) intelligible, and does not appear evidently in nature. This 
knowledge, in turn, leads us on to the necessary assumption of what is, 
in actuality, most evidently exhibited in nature: the existence of God. 
Whereas Augustine had made the operations of the human soul the 
primary object of human understanding, and held that it is from re- 
flection on these internal data that we must aspire to the one Truth, 
Aquinas makes the “‘quiddity of sensible things” the object of human 
understanding, and considers that we must infer from this variety of 
data the truths about God’s existence. For Thomas, the search for 
wisdom, or for knowledge of the “invisible things of God” must be built on 
external experience plus reason; for Augustine it had been built on pure 
reflective consideration of internal experience. This shift, philosophi- 
cally and scientifically, is of extreme importance, for with Thomas 
Aquinas, Physics is become the starting-point of philosophy. 

Now this is not to be construed to imply St. Thomas himself to have 
been voicing any scientific predelictions. He was, in the final analysis, 
merely putting into practice the practically efficacious and politic in- 
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junction: “if you can’t beat ‘em, absorb ‘em’? — “‘’em”’ being the alarm- 
ingly increasing number of pagan-inspired christian philosophers with 
empirical-scientific proclivities. To be sure, he thus opened the way to 
a naturalistic conception of science, but he was motivated everywhere 
by the theological end of seeking to exhibit the necessitous relationship 
to Augustine’s ultimate Truth implied by the discovery of the lesser 
truths of experience and reason. Faced, that is, with the problem of 
bolstering the augustinian structure which threatened to collapse under 
the telling blows of an aristotelian-inspired intellectual revolt, Thomas 
dedicated his “naturalism” to indications that the way back to Augus- 
tine’s one, infinite Cause was in no way impeded by a concentration 
on what empirical observation could only prove to be the completely 
contingent character of Its finite effects. Apparently, Thomas was no 
more a “man of science’ in any strict sense, than was Augustine before 
him. 

John Duns Scotus, still absorbed in the central metaphysical problem 
articulated by St. Augustine, completely inverts the thomistic approach. 
With Thomas he yields his assent to the sensible original of all human 
knowledge; but where Thomas had felt himself restricted to indications 
that the lesser truths engaged by the finite mind all required for their 
ultimate explanation the necessary existence of Augustine’s one Truth, 
Duns seeks within the context of the truths thus engaged for the ground 
of an absolute certitude which will lead him back, with St. Augustine, 
to a realization of that eternal Truth to which the finite mind aspires. 
Where Thomas, that is, had seen the empirical content as offering up 
a sensible realm peopled by contingents all requiring for their existence 
the necessary existence of God, Duns sees the same realm as offering 
up necessarily true statements independent of the experience which 
occasioned them. 

Duns is fully cognizant of the objections which might be raised on 
the theoretical level against any program which sought to exhibit 
infallible truths and certainties as internal to an order of truth deriving 
from sensible experience. Even St. Augustine had held as deeply suspect 
the evidence delivered by the senses, and if the data of experience were, 
indeed, at best but uncertain, and at worst, systematically—or worse 
still, wnsystematically — delusory, how could one ever hope to attain 
to truths other than those compounded on the internal experience of 
immediate self-awareness ? 

Duns’ reply is clear and decisive. Even if we are being deluded in a 
particular instance of perception, say of hot and cold, we can still know 
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with certainty, by analysis of what it means to be “hot” or “cold,” that: 
“hot is not cold.” Duns locates his basis of certitude in the formal relation 
of the terms involved in the reasonings occasioned by our sensible ex- 
perience. Thus, despite the fact that our senses appear to assure us that 
two material bodies are occupying the same place at the same instant, 
ultimate recourse to the analysis of the statement occasioned by this 
particular sense report: “two bodies ave simultaneously occupying the 
same special location,”’ will reveal the perceptual fraud as well as guaran- 
tee the truth of the principle that: “two bodies cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time.” For Duns, the logician’s analysis adequately 
mirrors an entirely parallel synthetic structure in “things” and discovers 
the purely formal relations which obtain between God and His creatures.® 


Now Thomas, insisting on the material basis of particularization, 
had been led to construct a metaphysic in which individuals of the same 
species differ only numerically, and not at all in kind. Individual sub- 
stances, as a consequence, were become fundamentally opaque to reason. 
In his noetic scheme, it will be recalled, knowledge can only arise after 
the intellect has abstracted the pure intelligible species from the tainted 
wrapping of the directly experienced sensible species. For Scotus, on 
the other hand, the principle of individuation is formal. Consequently, 
he promulgates a theory of knowledge in which the individual is handled 
on the basis of a formal distinction — a distinction intermediary between 
a mere distinction of reason, and a real distinction — which the mind 
discovers. The ground for Scotus’ formal distinction is the actual presence 
in each individual of formally distinct entities; thus conceived, the 
“formalities” are both really distinct formal entities in the thing, and 
really one as consisting in the actual being of the total subject whose 
parts they are. 


Of immediate relevance is the fact that Scotus’ metaphysic introduces 
a realm of real abstracta as necessarily prior to, and distinct from, the 
individual entities which they inform. Thus, the aristotelian definitions 
of motion, time and place, are seen to require the hypostatized existence 


® On the question of certainty, that is, Duns Scotus, like Augustine, 
finds that the perfect certainties, for us, are of a logical or mathematical 
(‘analytic’) order — i. e., certainties of the principles by which our minds 
operate in discursive thought. Thomas, while acknowledging these cer- 
tainties, gives more weight to certainty concerning external sensible things 
— 1. e., truths about bodies and their properties, etc. These are certain, for 
Thomas, as universal truths evident by our intellectual grasp of essential 
nature or of the “‘quiddities’’ of sensible things — but he does not accord 
eee aes to contingent propositions about individual instance (Cf. 

elow). 
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of corresponding entities of an abstract and absolute nature as proper 
designata for the terms “motion,” “time” and “‘place.’’ With Scotus, 
“where-ness”’ (ubietas) is become a real entity distinct from located 
bodies — as if to-be-at-Columbia is a reality prior to, and distinct from, 
the things located at Columbia, and Columbia itself. ‘“When-ness’’ 
(quandottas) is become a certain “flowing thing’’ (ves fluens) successively 
inhering in the things existing in time; while motion, similarly, is seen 
to be a continuously flowing reality whose “parts” are constantly 
utilized — acquired and destroyed — by the bodies which it serves to 
move. Scotism, in short, was pressing Aristotle’s physics into the service 
of a metaphysic of absolute, abstract entities, non-observable to sense 
and “‘perceptible to the mind alone.” 

The signal flavor of William Ockham’s philosophy — and that which 
accounts, in marked contrast to his medieval predecessors, for his 
singularly secular attitude with respect to the problems of natural 
science — arises directly consequent on his persistent refusal to identify 
the J am Who am of revelation, with the being which provides metaphysic 
its primary subject. He is led, thus, to rule out as irrelevant to meta- 
physic proper, the most fundamental problem which his christian 
brethren had engaged in the name of that science: the attempt to explain 
and/or account for the determinate being of the finite, by ultimate 
reference to an indeterminate Infinite. 

Insofar as metaphysic is the science of being qua being, it is concerned 
with a concept and not a thing.” Rather than a nebulous, absolute prin- 
ciple prior to the actuality of the individual existents which it serves, 
somehow, to generate and explain, being is a notion formed subsequent 
to our sensible experience of the particular beings in which the world con- 
sists. One could not even conceive of an existent God — a God who 
cannot in Himself be apprehended — unless there first arose a general 
concept, abstracted from our everyday traffic with finite individuals, 
of what it means fo be. 

Along with Aristotle, the reality of whose metaphysic he is thus 
everywhere concerned to show as intrinsically contained and exemplified 
by all human science, Ockham never questions the objectivity of the 
material world as it lies palpable to sense.* The reality of the world’s 


2 Sent. Lille qurg, it: 

8 Ockham is like Thomas in giving more weight to our knowledge of 
things accessible to sense (though he also follows Augustine in allowing us 
certainty of our own acts of knowing and willing). But Ockham is unlike 
Thomas, in that he finds the basis of our certain knowledge of scientific 
truths about sensible things to lie in the evidence of our judgements con- 
cerning singular instances, expressed in evident contingent propositions — 
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individual, existent population is the very condition of our perceptive 
awareness; and it is simply bootless to inquire about how things “‘really”’ 
are, when how they are at any given moment in their history of change, 
is the principle of how they are observed, at that moment, to be. The 
material world, for William Ockham, neither provides some sort of 
delusion encouraging queries as to its noumenal ground, nor is it a mere 
manipulation or manifestation of the ordering mind. 

Sentient awareness, however, of the world thus disclosed, is not 
itself of a material nature. Certainly, material substances in their passages 
from state to state may be touched, seen, or otherwise apprehended by 
the avenues of sense; but “vision’”’ and “‘touch”’ are no more themselves 
tangible in character than are our judgements concerning the signals 
yielded by sensation. 

Awareness, consciousness, or mind, then, is not matter, nor is matter 
mind; and whereas Ockham is never concerned to reduce one to the 
other, he zs concerned, as we shall see, to establish direct lines of com- 
merce across the mind-world chasm. On the one hand this attempt, 
owing directly to his affirmation of the primacy of being, will determine 
his logic as nominalistic; on the other, this same realization that the 
first principles of all knowledge are prior to, and distinct from, the 
scientific constructs of mind, will define and determine as empiristic 
his approach to the natural sciences. Viewed thus, the essential dif- 
ferential demarcating the philosophy of William Ockham from that of 
his medieval predecessors stems directly from his instauration and 
strict adherence to the simple, empirically oriented metaphysic which 
he believed to be that of Aristotle. Insofar as certain of his contemporaries 
and predecessors promulgated a theory of science which appeared to 
Ockham to be directly counter to the basic empiricism of Aristotle,® 


and he considers the certainty of universal judgements (other than purely 
“analytic’’ ones) to be derivative from the certainty of evident contingent 
knowledge. 

® Even a superficial examination of Ockham’s writings yields the in- 
formation that was strongly inclined against what we shall continue, through- 
out this paper, to call the “‘absolute’”’ theory and its supporters. Ockham, 
however, names no names; and although Walter Burleigh springs all too 
readily to mind as one possible object of Ockham’s attack, L. Baudry’s 
article, “‘Les Rapports de Guillaume d’Occam et de Walter Burleigh,” 
Archives @’histotve doctrinale et littéraire du moyen-dge, 1X (1934), establishes 
nicely that there is no conclusive evidence to prove Burleigh to have been 
Ockham’s intended butt. Only further research of the kind offered by Prof. 
E. A. Moody, in his article, “Ockham and Aegidius of Rome,’’ Franciscan 
Studies, vol. 9, no. 4 (1949), in which Aegidius Romanus, long considered to 
have been a thoroughgoing thomist, is conclusively shown to have been 
an adherent of the theory of absolute quantity which Ockham so bitterly 
assails, will eventually bring tolight the actualidentity of Ockham’s opponents. 
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it becomes his main task to show how Aristotle’s metaphysic was sufficient 
to the task of providing all the ontological basis needed for the key concepts 
of physical science. If we are correct, then Ockham’s evident concern 
to show that the terms “motion,” “time,” and “place” do not signify 
absolute entities distinct from individual substances and _ particular 
qualities, arises as an expression of his metaphysical position that 
whatever exists is a ves singularis, and that these terms, therefore, are 
reducible by logical analysis to expressions whose tlements signify only 
individual substances and qualities. The exposition which we intend, 
then, may be seen as a first example, in medieval philosophy, of the 
accomplishments possible in the natural sciences to a philosopher- 
scientist concerned to show how the most basic concepts of dynamics 
and kinematics can be defined in function of an ontology which offers 
no place for metaphysical figments, hypostatized abstractions or un- 
observable absolutes. 


2. 


Science: General Notions 


Science, according to William Ockham, consists in a ‘“‘collection”’ 
of systematically related noetic “habits” existent in the intellective 
soul of the person said to possess the science. In every instance, the 
patron so imbued, is equipped with a unified corpus of intellective 
qualities comprehending, as integral parts, knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of a particular science; conclusions related thereto; and that 
“knowledge of terms” methodologically adequated to the task of refut- 
ing and solving “false arguments and errors.’’° 


10 Expositio., Prol., p. 239: “...scientia vel est quaedam qualitas 
existens subiective in anima, vel est collectio aliquarum talium qualitatum 
animam informantium; et loquor tantum de scientia hominis.’’ (p. 240): 
“".. scientia aliquando accipitur pro uno habitu secundum numerum non 
includentem plures habitus specie distinctos, aliquando accipitur pro 
collectione multorum habituum ordinem determinatum et certum haben- 
tium. Et isto secundo modo accipitur scientia frequenter a Philosopho. Et 
scientia isto modo comprehendit tamquam partes aliquo modo integrales 
habitus principiorum et conclusionum, notitias terminorum, reprobationes 
falsorum argumentorum et errorum, et solutiones eorum; et sic dicitur 
Metaphysica esse scientia, et Naturalis Philosophia esse scientia; et ita de 
aliis. ...Metaphysica, similiter Mathematica et Scientia Naturalis, non 
est una scientia secundum numerum illo modo quo haec albedo est una 
numero, et iste calor, et iste homo, et iste asinus.”’ (p. 241): “. . . Philosophia 
Naturalis est collectio multorum habituum sicut dictum est; nec est aliter 
‘una’ nisi sicut civitas dicitur una... vel exercitus comprehendens homines 
et equos et cetera necessaria dicitur unus, vel sicut regnum dicitur unum... 
vel sicut mundus dicitur unus.’’ The qualitative species, habitus, with 
particular reference to the question of whether or not it is subject, properly 
speaking, to alterative motion, will be more fully treated in the body of 
this work. For a complete expository treatment of the importance of habitus 


15 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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Ockham does o¢ mean that the scientist, armed with the fundamen- 
tals pertinent to his science, and that knowledge of logic sufficient for 
making explicit the conclusions entailed, is endowed with a “knowledge 
of terms” for the purpose of confounding his opposition with a display 
of dialectical pyrotechnics. Clearly, interest in the rejection of “‘false 
arguments and errors’ implies a concomitant interest in the establish- 
ment of truth; and if a “knowledge of terms’ is requisite to the first 
endeavor, it is of equal efficacy to the second. 

That there obtains, in Ockham’s view, this intimate relationship 
between scientific truth and terminological knowledge, arises from his 
conception of the content of science. Ockham writes: 


natural philosophy considers, primarily, sensible substances and composites 
of matter and form... to the understanding of which it must be known 
that all science is in vespect of a proposition or propositions (complext vel 
complexorum). And just as it is that propositions are known through science, 
so the teyms (incomplexa) in which the propositions consist, ave that in 
which that science consists. Now, however, the propositions which are known 
through natural science do not consist in sensible things, nor in substance — 
but consist in intentions, or concepts of the soul common to such things. 
And, therefore, natural science, properly speaking, is not concerned with 
corporeal and generable things, because such things are not the subject and 
predicates known in the conclusions of natural science ... However, speak- 
ing improperly and metaphorically, natural science zs concerned with 
corruptibles and mobiles — because it is concerned with the teyms which 
stand for (supponunt) such things.!4 


to the philosophy of Ockham, see O. Fuchs, The Psychology of Habit Accord- 
ing to William Ockham (Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 1952). 

IEA posiito.,, rol, p. 243.) See alsOnOeHi awl dista 2 Qiu, Om lnitbe 
above, as in all subsequent quotations from Ockham’s works, the italics 
are mine. The best work on Ockham’s theory of science and logic, is still 
E. A. Moody’s The Logic of William of Ockham (London, Sheed and Ward, 
1935). For two recent considerations of the historical role and import of 
Ockham’s logic, see: P. Boehner, Medieval Logic (Manchester Univ. Press, 
1952); and E. A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic (North- 
Holland Publ. Co., Amsterdam, 1953). As an indication of the far-reaching 
effects of Ockham’s teachings, and of the fact that these, even in his own 
lifetime, were in grave danger of misinterpretation, we offer this portion of 
the Parisian Statute of Dec. 29, 1340. The translation, from Chartularium 
Universitatis Parisiensis, II, no. 1042, is by E.A.Moody and appears 
on pp. 129—130 of his article, “‘Ockham, Buridan and Nicholas of Autre- 
court,” in Franciscan Studies, vol. 7, June (1947): ‘“‘Further, that no one 
shall say that there is no knowledge of things which are not signs, that is, 
which are not terms or statements; because in the sciences we use terms for 
things, which we cannot carry with us to the disputations. Hence, we 
have knowledge concerning things, even though it is by means of terms or 
statements.’”’ Patently, there is nothing in this statement which can be 
construed as directed against Ockham, for Ockham would be the first to 
agree with it. As Professor Moody shows, this statute and the statute of 
the previous year (Sept. 25, 1339), which were traditionally assumed to be 
defense measures against the incursion of Ockhamist teachings into the 
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Patently, as prerequisite for an adequate understanding of Ockham’s 
treatment of problems proper to the province of natural science, some 
consideration of the way in which he conceives of the relation between 
scientific propositions, terms, and those things about which something 
is being affirmed or denied, is in order. 


oY 
Signification and Supposition 

Broadly conceived, the term “sign” is properly applied to everything 
which stimulates cognition of something previously known. Thus, when 
the physical appearance of a puff of smoke on the horizon presents to 
cognition anything at all — from “forest fire’? to “Indians on the war- 
path,” both previously known to have some connection with smoke — 
then the smoke is exercising a significatory function.!* 

Restricted, however, to the realm of language, it is the term — 
written, spoken or conceived!® — which assumes the role of the “puff 
of smoke.” A linguistic sign, that is, shares the condition with “sign’”’ 


Parisian university, were, in actuality, directed against the sceptical ten- 
dencies of the teachings of Nicholas of Autrecourt. 

12 Logic., Ch. 1, p. 9: “(Signum accipitur) pro omni illo quod apprehen- 
sum, aliquid aliud in cognitionem facit venire, quamvis non faciat mentem 
venire in primam cognitionem eius... sed in actualem post habitualem 
elusdem.”’ For a dramatic presentation of the way in which this statement 
of Ockham’s owing to imprecise understanding, can be abused into con- 
structing a “‘picture of Ockham as an anticipation of Hume, or as a sceptic,”’ 
see P. Boehner’s article, ‘““Ockham’s Theory of Signification,’’ Franciscan 
Studies, n.s. VI (1946); and cf. C. D. Burns’ article, ‘William of Ockham. 
on Universals,’’ in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, n.s.14 (1914). 
Burns is one of those who sees a certain similitude between Ockham and 
Hume. 

i inmlosic Che la pas, Ockham, wwritess ss. triplex est terminus, 
scilicet scriptus, prolatus, et conceptus.’’ Concerning the relation between 
written, spoken and conceived terms, Prof. Moody (The Logic of William 
of Ockham, op. cit., p. 40) points out that: ““Ockham, concedes that in the 
broadest sense of the word ‘sign’ the spoken word is a sign of the concept. 
In this broad sense anything is a sign of its cause, or of whatever comes into 
the mind when it is itself apprehended; and since the spoken word is an 
indication of the presence, in the mind of the speaker, of the concept cor- 
responding to it, we may in this sense say that it ‘signifies’ the concept. 
But we cannot say that the spoken word signifies the concept in the sense 
that it means the concept, or in the sense that it denotes it — in this sense 
of the word ‘signify,’ the spoken word signifies not the concept, but rather 
the thing or things signified by the concept. The spoken or written word, 
in this sense, is a sign of the thing or things which it can denote, just as 
much as the concept is. It is subordinate to the concept only because the 
signification of the written or spoken word is established by convention, 
whereas the signification of the concept is established by the acts of under- 
standing which brings it into existence. The concept, in other words, is a 
natural sign of what it means, or of the things which it can denote, whereas 
the written or spoken word is instituted by convention to be a sign of what 
the concept corresponding to it signifies by nature.”’ 


Ss 
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in general that it bring something other than itself to cognition.4 In 
short, a language-sign is anything — ranging from a single noun with 
a finite, or non-finite significatum (i. e., a categorematic or syncategore- 
matic term’), a verb, or any other part of speech, to a total proposition 
consisting in an “‘addition’”’ of these — which possesses the capacity 
to exercise a significatory function in the linguistic realm.1® 

Within the scope of a given proposition, one and the same language- 
symbol may exercise its function variously. Clearly, “man,” in the 
proposition: “man is an animal,” is a different sort of sign than ‘“‘man”’ 
when used in this proposition: ‘man is a noun.” It is with an eye to 
obviating potential “false arguments and errors’ based upon such 
terminological equivocations that Ockham emphasises the distinction 
between the ways in which a term can enter into discourse.!’ 

When the subject or predicate term of a proposition “‘stands for’’ 
(supponit) the particular and real things which it means, then it is 
sigmficatively employed and has personal supposition. “Man,” then, in 
our first example, supposits personally for this, that, and all individual 
men. When the term in question, however, stands only for the type of 
sign that it 7s — as in our second example — then it is non-significatively 


14 With this important difference: mental language signs (variously 
called “‘mental terms,” “‘passions of the soul,’’ and “‘intentions’’), are them- 
selves natural signs obtained intuitively and not through a species or any 
intermediary; they are themselves, that is, the first cognition of an object 
and make the object known directly, or they are the revival of a former 
cognition, in which instance the object is again known without an inter- 
mediary. Mental language signs, then, differ from “‘signs’’ in general, in 
that they do not lead to a secondary cognition, habitually known, deriving 
from a primary cognition. For an authoritative treatment of the possibility 
of intuitive cognition of non-existents, see P. Boehner, ‘‘The Notitia Intuitiva 
of Non-existents According to William Ockham,” Tvaditio, vol. 1, (1943). 
In this article Boehner corrects the previous work done on this question 
by E. Hochstetter, Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms 
von Ockham (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1927). For objections to Boehner’s article 
see A. C. Pegis, ““Concerning William of Ockham,” Tvaditio, vol. II (1944). 
Boehner replies in: “In propria causa. A Reply to Prof. Pegis,’’ Franciscan 
Studies, vol. 5 (1945). For further remarks, see A. C. Pegis, ‘“Some Recent 
Interpretations of Ockham,”’ Speculum, vol. 23 (1948). 

15 Togic., Ch. 4, p. 15: ‘“Termini categorematici finitam et certam habent 
significationem, sicut hoc nomen ‘homo’ significat omnes homines, et hoc 
nomen ‘animal’ omnia animalia... Termini autem syncategorematici, 
cuiusmodi sunt tales: ‘omnis,’ ‘nullus,’ ‘aliquis’ . . . et huiusmodi non habent 
finitam, significationem et certam, nec significant aliquas res distinctas a 
rebus significatis per categoremata.”’ 

16 Logic., Ch. 1, p. 10: “‘Aliter accipitur ‘signum/’ pro illo, quod aliquid 
facit in cognitionem venire et natum est pro illo supponere vel tali addi in 
propositione...”’ 

17 To demonstrate the way in which such equivocation can lead to 
“false arguments and errors’’ Professor Moody (op. cit., p. 43) cites this 
instance: ‘‘man is a species, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is a species.”’ 
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employed, and has simple or material supposition depending upon 
whether it is taken for the kind of concept that it is (simple supposition), 
or for the variety of spoken or written sign that it is (material supposition).18 

Now, as we have seen, the propositions of natural science are 
composed of language signs which “‘supposit’’ for things which exist by 
nature. The propositions of logic, on the other hand — and in this logic 
and natural science are clearly demarcated areas of knowledge — are 
composed of language-signs standing for language-signs.19 Yet another 
way of marking this clear dichotomy is to note, with Ockham, that 
natural science is exclusively concerned with terms of first intention in 
significative employ, while the logician deals only in terms of second 
intention, again in significative employ.?° Terms of first intention, then, 
are categorematic words signifying things that exist by nature; while 
terms of second intention are significant categorematics such as supposit 
only for things that are themselves terms.”! 


18 LTogic., Ch. 63, p. 175: ““Dicto de significationibus terminorum, restat 
dicere de suppositione, quae est proprietas conveniens termino, sed num- 
quam. nisi in propositione. ... Dicitur... suppositio quasi pro alio posito, 
ita quod utimur illo termino pro aliquo, de quo sive de pronomine demon- 
strante ipsum, ille terminus... verificatur...’’ (ch. 64, p. 177): ‘““Suppositio 
simplex est quando terminus supponit pro intentione animae, sed non 
tenetur significative. ... Suppositio personalis universaliter est illa quando 
terminus supponit pro suo significato. ... Suppositio materialis est, quando 
terminus non supponit significative, sed supponit vel pro voce vel pro 
scripto.”’ For an elucidating exposition of Ockham’s theory of supposition, 
see P. Boehner, “‘“Ockham’s Theory of Supposition and the Notion of 
Truth,” Franciscan Studies, vol. 6, no.3 (1946). Cf. Petrus Hispanus, 
Summulae Logicales, Tractatus 6, articles 5 and 8. Peter of Spain, a realist 
in the controversy over universals, treats personal and simple supposition 
in this way: “‘Personalis suppositio est acceptio termini communis pro suis 
inferioribus, ut cum dicitur ‘homo currit’ iste terminus ‘homo’ supponit 
pro suis inferioribus, scilicet pro Socrate et pro Platone et sic de aliis. 
... Suppositio simplex est acceptio termini communis pro re universali 
figurata per ipsum, ut cum dicitur ‘homo est species’ ...iste terminus 
‘homo’ supponit pro homine in communi et non pro aliquo inferiori...” 

19 Expositio., Prologue, p. 244—5: ‘‘...dicendum est quod scientia 
realis non est de rebus, sed est de intentionibus supponentibus pro rebus, 
quia termini propositionum scitarum supponunt pro rebus....Peridem... 
dico quod Logica per hoc distinguitur a scientiis realibus quia scientiae 
reales sunt de intentionibus quia de universalibus supponentibus pro rebus; 
quia termini scientiarum realium, quamvis sint intentiones, tamen suppo- 
nunt pro rebus. Sed Logica est de intentionibus supponentibus pro intentioni- 
Dussee 

20 One knows what Ockham should have added — i.e., that the state- 
ments of Metaphysics, as distinct from both those of logic and natural 
philosophy, alone employ such predicate terms as ens, and unum. This 
would have completed, on the same basis, Ockham’s distinction between 
significant terms or concepts. Unfortunately, although it is implied, one 
cannot find this further distinction stated in Ockham’s writings. 

21 Togic., Cap. 11, pp. 37—8: ‘“‘Nomina secundae intentionis vocantur 
Ula nomina, quae praecise imposita sunt ad significandum intentiones 
animae, vel praecise intentiones animae, quae sunt signa naturalia, et alia 
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4. 
Truth and the Physical world 


Obviously, for Ockham, whether or not something is being correctly 
predicated of some subject term, it cannot be divorced from a semantic 
consideration of the terms involved. Ockham writes: 


the diverse supposition of terms bears directly on the fact (bene facit ad hoc) 
that with respect to some term, some predicate is truly affirmed or denied. 
Whence, by the fact that this may be true: ‘a mutable thing is a subject, 
or that about which something is known,’ the supposition of this term 
(‘‘mutable thing’) is of key importance (bene facit suppositio istius termini). 
... For if this term ‘‘mutable thing,’’ supposits simply, for itself, then this 
is true: ‘“‘a mutable thing is (that about which something is known) ;”’ that 
is, this common (term) ‘‘mutable thing,” is that about which something is 
known. If, however, it supposits personally, then (the proposition) is false 
because any singular is false.22 And so the diverse supposition of the same 
term bears directly on the fact that, with regard to the same term, something 


rr 6 ” 


is truly negated or affirmed. For if in this: ‘‘man is a species, man 
supposits simply, this proposition is true; and if in this: “‘man is not 
species,’ the same term supposits personally, this (proposition) is s#zll true.?% 


Not for a moment, however, does Ockham forget that the scientific 
enterprise deals in statements about natural entities and occasions. In 
all cases the ultimate ground for the truth of the stated fact is the actual 
being of the things about which the fact is true. Science presupposes the 


signa ad placitum instituta... Nomina, autem, primae intentionis vocan- 
tur omnia alia nomina a praedictis, quae videlicet significant aliquas res, 
quae non sunt signa nec consequentia talia signa, cuiusmodi sunt omnia 
talia: ‘homo,’ ‘animal,’ ‘Sortes,’... “verum,’ ‘bonum,’ et huiusmodi, quorum 
aliqua significant praecise res, quae non sunt signa nata supponere pro 
aliis, aliqua significant talia signa et simul cum hoc alias res.”’ 

22 See Expositio., Prol., p. 244: “...scientia non est de singularibus, 
sed est de universalibus supponentibus pro ipsis singularibus,’’ and cf. 
H. Ritter, Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie (Hamburg, 1845), vol.VIII, 
p. 582: ““Dieser Richtung schlheBt Occam sich an, indem er erklart, daB die 
reale Wissenschaft nicht vom Allgemeinen sei, sondern nur vom Besondern.”’ 
E. Gilson, La Philosophie au Moyen Age (Payot, Paris, 1930) p. 253 writes: 
“Mais du point de vue auquel Occam s’est placé, c’est le particulier qui est 
l’objet de la science.”’ In a later work, however, (History of Christian Philos- 
ophy in the Middle Ages, Random House, N. Y. 1954) Gilson emends his 
original view noting that for Ockham (p. 490): “‘there is science of the 
general only.’”’ The most inaccurate single handling of any phase of Ockham’s 
philosophy is found in J. Lindsay’s article, ‘““Logic and Metaphysics of 
Occam,’”’ in The Monist, vol. XXX, (1920). On pp. 522—3, for example, 
Dr. Lindsay writes: ‘“‘And Occam was, in somewhat extreme nominalism, 
to declare for individuals as the alone real (sufficienter singularibus et ita 
tales ves universales omnino frustra ponuntur). In doing so, he was pointing 
the way to real science (scientia est de rebus singularibus), through imme- 
diate apprehension of the actual world.’’ Dr. Lindsay does not say who, or 
what, he is here quoting. 

23 Expositio., Prol., p. 245. 
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real, knowable, physical world; and it is this objective natural realm 
which provides for the very possibility of science. The scientific proposi- 
tion is itself related to matters of physical fact as sign to significatum; 
and objective circumstance lends verity to scientific statements while 
remaining, itself, unaffected by such pronouncements.?4 


And, therefore, the numerous distinctions by means of which it is 
distinguished that mobile or mutable things can beconsidered thus, or thus, 
and that in one mode they are mutable, and in another mode, immutable, 
and in one mode contingent, and in another necessary, effects nothing 
(nihil valent) ; for with the same facility I can say that a man, if considered 
thus, is an ass, if in another way, an ox, and if in a third way, a she-goat. 
Whence, it must be known, that my consideration or yours has nothing to 
do with the fact (nihil facit ad hoc) that a thing is mutable or immutable; 
nor with the fact that you are black, or white, or in the house or outside. 
... To hold that that thing which is outside (ves quae est extra) is, owing 
to one consideration of mine mutable, and owing to another consideration 
of mine, immutable, is simply false and asinine, just as if I wish to say that 
Sortes, because of one consideration of mine is white, and because of another, 
is black.?5 


Fruth, then, and falsity, when predicated of a proposition, express the 
fact that there does or does not obtain an agreement between the 
proposition as formulated and the fact as given.*® 


24 If we mean then, by “‘nominalist’’ someone who construes the con- 
cepts employed in the process of knowledge as nothing more than con- 
ventional signs, linguistic artifices, or pure fictions, Ockham certainly does 
not qualify as a nominalist. Ockham’s “‘nominalism,”’ as Prof. Moody shows 
(op. cit.), arises from his persistent attempt to preserve and exhibit the 
realism of Aristotle’s metaphysic. Being, that is, for both the Stagirite and 
Ockham, is priory to, and independent of the procedures and creations of 
discursive thought. It is this metaphysical realism, then, which leads to 
Ockham ’s brand of logical nominalism. See also E. Hochstetter’s article, 
“Nominalismus ?’’ in Franciscan Studies, vol. 7, no. 4 (1949). Dr. Hoch- 
stetter, in the main, agrees with Prof. Moody’s findings. See also, L. Kugler, 
Der Begriff der Erkenntnis bet Wilhelm Ockham, (Breslau, 1913). 

25 Expositio., Prol., p. 245: Ockham continues: ‘‘Tamen si vellem uti 
isto termino aequivoce, puta pro uno homine nigro et pro uno alio homine 
albo, tunc ista: ‘Sortes est albus,’ est vera, si hoc nomen ‘Sortes’ accipiatur 
pro illo homine albo: et haec: “Sortes est niger,’ est vera si accipiatur pro 
alio homine nigro. Sicut est de ista: ‘omnis canis est animal,’ quod si canis 
stet pro animali latrabili tantum, tunc est vera: si iste terminus ‘canis’ stet 
pro caelesti sidere tantum, tunc est falsa. Et sic distinguere propositiones 
est ars tradita a Philosopho; non autem dicere quod eadem res secundum 
unam considerationem est asinus et eadem secundum considerationem est 
capra.”’ 

Poe That Ockham is thus committed to what is now known as a “‘corre- 
spondence theory of truth” is noted by P. Boehner in his article, “‘Ock- 
ham’s Theory of Truth,” Franciscan Studies, vol.26, no. 2 (1945). See also, 
by the same author, ‘‘The Realistic Conceptualism of William Ockham”’ 
in Traditio, vol. iv, (1946). Boehner writes (p. 311): ‘‘Since conceptualism 
is characterized by the affirmation of universals in the mind and by the 
denial of any universality outside the mind, Ockham/’s theory is conceptual- 
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5. 
Absolute and connotative terms 


Clearly, with an eye to the possibility of empirical verification as 
envisioned by Ockham, there is a great disparity between such state- 
ments as: ‘“‘Sortes is swimming,” and: “time is composed of instants.” 
In the former case, verification is a relatively simple feat. One has 
merely to seek “‘Sortes’ out, and encountering him, take cognizance 
of whether or no he is, in fact, enjoying the predicated aquatic activity. 
If so, the statement is true; if not, it is false. In the latter instance, 
however, “verification” takes on a new tinge. Where and how does one 
“seek out’’ and encounter time? How does one demonstrate its structural 
components to be instants? How can one empirically determine the 
truth or falsity of this assertion? Still, if Ockham’s notion of the relation 
obtaining between truth, scientific assertion, and matters of empirical 
fact is to avoid a break-down, such verification must be, in some way, 
capable of accomplishment. It is with this problem in mind that Ockham 
marks the distinction between absolute and connotative terms. 

“Absolute terms,’ Ockham writes: 


are those which do not signify one thing primarily, and another thing... 
secondarily; but whatever is signified through such a name is signified with 
equal primacy (aeque primo).?? 


A connotative term, on the other hand, 


is that which signifies something primarily, and something else secondarily ; 
and such a name properly has a nominal definition (habet definitionem ex- 
primentem quid nominis ).*8 

Absolute terms, that is, have veal definitions, while connotative terms 
are nominally defined; and it is precisely by the character of the definition 
that connotative and absolute terms can be distinguished. When the 
elements entering into the definition of a term signify only the individual 
entities for which the defined term can stand, then the term is absolute. 


ism. Since, however, realism can be characterized by the affirmation of a 
correspondence or similarity between concepts and reality, or by the in- 
tentionality of concepts as regards reality — a correspondence which is 
either denied or at least not affirmed by idealism — Ockham’s conceptualism 
has to be qualified as realistic conceptualism, and not as idealist conceptual- 
ism.’ In the same article Boehner emends E. Hochstetter’s treatment of 
Ockham’s theory of universals. Hochstetter had, that is, in his Studien zur 
Metaphysik ... op. cit., attributed traces of idealism to Ockham. Cf. Lind- 
say, op. cit., pp. 522—3: “‘The real value of universals was denied by Occam. 
. .. His main line of argumentation was ‘that the universal is not something 
teal that has explicit subjectivity, neither in the soul, nor in the thing’.” 
Again Dr. Lindsay does not say whom or what he is quoting. 

steizog7c., Cia On pmgas 2 oid pasa. 
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Thus, “‘animal,’’ signifies “oxen, asses, and men’’ primarily, and means 
precisely the entities which it is used to denote.29 When, on the other 
hand, the elements entering into the definition of a term do nof all 
signify the same individual entities for which the definiens is a sign, 
then the term is connotative. In this way “‘shape’’ (figura), for example, 
is a connotative term, in that at least one part of its definition does not 
stand for that which the term itself denotes: for what “‘shape’’ signifies 
in reality, is some substance whose parts are arranged in a determinate 
spatial ordering. Hence, the connotative term “shape” signifies one 
thing primarily — i.e., the subject which fossesses the shape — and 
consignifies, or connotes, at the same time, its determinate physical 
configuration.3° 

Now the furniture of the physical universe, so far as Ockham is 
concerned, admits of but two varieties of actual existent: substance and 
quality. Hence, there are but two kinds of absolute terms — terms properly 
ordered under the category of substance*! (concrete absolute terms), and 
terms properly ascribed to the category of quality®? (abstract absoluie 
terms). Neither class of actual existent, however, is ever experienced in 
abstraction from contingent circumstance. Substances, that is, are 
never apprehended er se, apart from their accidental determinations; 
no more are the qualities ever experienced apart from change; and 
since the written, spoken, or conceived expression of these contingent 
circumstances is invariably couched in connotative terms, it is the 


29 Tbid.; “‘...sicut patet de hoc nomine, ‘animal’ quod non significat 
nisi boves et asinos et homines et sic de aliis animalibus, et non significat 
unum primo et aliud secundario, ita quod oporteat aliquid significari in 
recto et aliud in obliquo, nec in definitione exprimente quid nominis oportet 
ponere talia distincta in diversis casibus vel aliquod verbum adiectivum. 
Immo proprie loquendo talia nomina non habent definitionem exprimentem 
quid nominis.”’ 

30 Togic., ch. 10, pp. 34——5: “‘Sicut est de hoc nomine ‘album’, nam 
habet definitionem exprimentem, quid nominis, in qua una dictio ponitur 
in recto et alia in obliquo. Unde si quaeras, quid significat hoc nomen 
‘album’, dices, quod ista oratio tota, ‘aliquid informatum albedine’, vel, 
‘aliquid habens albedinem’. Et patet, quod una pars orationis istius ponitur 
in recto et alia in obliquo. Potest etiam aliquando aliquod verbum cadere 
in definitione exprimente quid nominis; sicut si quaeratur, quid significat 
hoc nomen ‘causa’, potest dici, quod idem quod haec oratio ‘aliquid ad 
cuius esse sequitur aliud’, vel, ‘aliquid potens producere aliud’, vel aliquid 
huiusmodi. ... ‘figura’, ‘rectitudo’, ‘longitudo’, ‘altitudo’, ... et huiusmodi 
sunt nomina connotativa.’’ See below p. 284 ff. 

31 Excepting essential differentiae which are connotative. 

82 Not all of the species of quality can be considered as actual existents. 
Habitus and figura, for example, are rather accidental modifications of 
substance, than existents per se. Only those qualities subject to alterative 
motion stricte are ves permanens. These are, essentially, the qualitative 
contraries. See below. 
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connotative term which is first in the order of coming-to-know — a 
primacy which, as we shall see, led many of Ockham’s contemporaries 
and predecessors to regard such terms as though they were absolutely 
significative. All such terms, however, according to Ockham, are sus- 
ceptible of ultimate resolution into functions of absolute terms. Professor 
Moody writes: 
all such terms are... capable of analysis or of definition, whereby their 
meaning is exhibited as a function of elements or principles signified by 
absolute terms. Where we are able to state both parts of the nominal defini- 
tion of a connotative term determinately (e. g., to define “‘the calefactible”’ 
not merely as ‘“‘something in which heat can be present’”’ but as ‘“‘a body 
determinable with respect to heat’), we achieve... a complete analysis 
of the meaning of the connotative term, through reduction to absolute 
terms. 22° 

The significance for Ockham’s theory of empirical verification, of 
the distinction and ultimate relationship obtaining between absolute 
and connotative terms, is quite clear. Unless there is some way of exhibit- 
ing connotative terms as functions of absolute terms whose significata, 
in turn, can be “sought out” in the physical realm of substances and 
qualities, definition as well as demonstration would involve circularity, 
or infinite regress, and the possibility of empirical verification of scientific 
pronouncements, as conceived by Ockham, would be vitiate. 


6. 
General Conclusions 


In general, Ockham’s evident concern to establish and preserve the 
autonomous province of each area in which knowledge is possible, 
provides a basis for understanding three fundamental features which, 
as we shall see, characterize his treatment of the problems centering 
about motion, time, and place. Before turning to a direct examination 
of this treatment, it might be well to indicate the significance of these 
carefully drawn distinctions in the particular area of our interest. 

1. Insofar as the originative source of all our knowledge of the 
existent world arises from our experience of the contingent circum- 
stances surrounding the indemonstrable first principles of natural 


88 E. A. Moody, op. cit., pp. 56—7. Couched in more modern language, 
what Ockham is saying, is this: terms belonging to categories other than 
substance and quality are to be analyzed as propositional functions of the 
form: “x is greater than y;” “‘j is at place m, n, o before v is at place z;’’ 
“r is successively next to place p, q, n, 1,’’ and so on. When one wishes to 
determine designata for these propositional functions, only names of the 
substances or qualities actually connoted by these designata are to be substitut- 
ed for the unknowns. 
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science and sense perception — i.e., individual substances and the 
qualitative contraries — we can never determine that A is the cause of 
B, or F is the effect of G, by reasoning a priori. The nature of the problems 
under consideration warrants, as fundamental to their solution, but 
one procedural approach — empirical investigation.*# 

2. For Ockham, the natural sciences receive sufficient guarantee for 
their specific certitude by recognition of the actual being of the things 
about which the fact is true. It is precisely this faith in the ability of the 
human mind to construct sciences about things, without seeking the 
ultimate guarantee of a supreme Certitude in the light of which all 
lesser certitudes are to be understood, and to which, somehow, they are 
to be related, that gives Ockham the confidence to meet the individual 
problems concerned with motion, time, and place, on their own ground, 
and to deal with them in their own terms. 


34 That the subject matter under investigation, however, thus demands 
the adoption of an empirical attitude by the investigator, is not to be taken 
as ground for assuming Ockham to be denying the importance of strict 
demonstration in the natural sciences. As we have already seen, the very 
possibility of science hinges on the ability to analytically reduce the syn- 
thetic constructs of the specific science to its principles — principles which, 
with regard to the problems concerning motion, time, and place, are yielded 
by experience (although grasped in abstraction from the contingent circum- 
stances which bring them to apprehension). For an excellent treatment of 
the importance of strict demonstration to the philosophy of Ockham, 
stressing the fact that he accepts the basically aristotelian ideal of a strictly 
demonstrative science while admitting that it is an ideal which cannot 
always be realized, see D. Webering, op. cit. 

35 We should like to stress again that only by conceiving metaphysic 
to be a study devoted to demonstrations and explanations of the relation 
between the finite world, and some “‘real’’ world of Eternal Objects and 
Timeless Truths, can Ockham’s refusal to regard “‘lesser’’ truths as related 
to an Absolute Truth be construed as an anti-metaphysical bias. Meta- 
physics, for Ockham, is concerned with the concept of being as such. Not 
only are the first principles of any individual science indemonstrable, but 
it is a further and obvious impossibility that metaphysics — the science of 
first principles as such — should be capable of demonstrating either the 
first principles of any individual science, or its own first principles. The 
individual sciences, however, not only can, but invariably do demonstrate 
metaphysical truths. The practicing scientist, that is, in any of the discursive 
sciences, by the very cognition of the primacy of those first principles upon 
which his particular science is based, is, at one and the same time, committed 
to a recognition of the prior metaphysical principles embodied and exempli- 
fied within the specific area of his investigations. For a fine treatment of 
Ockham’s Metaphysics, see P. Boehner, ‘“‘The Metaphysics of William 
Ockham,’’ in The Review of Metaphysics, vol.1, no. 4, (1948). See also 
E. Hochstetter, op. cit.; and E. Moody, op. cit., ch. 4. Cf. J. Lindsay, op. 
cit., p. 538: “Only in Metaphysics was Occam sceptic. Occam’s position 
was that Science has only to do with phenomena which it observes, and 
that what lies beyond this is the object of belief alone . . .;’”’ (p. 540): ““There 
is for Occam no... concept of being.”’ Cf. also E. Gilson, History of Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, op. cit., p. 489: “... An Ockhamist intellect 
is as badly equipped as possible for metaphysical cognition, and since where 
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3. Since the acquisition of scientific knowledge is, as Ockham sees 
it, possible in its own right, those “false arguments and errors’’ represent- 
ing the alternative attempts of his predecessors and contemporaries to 
come to grips with the problems of motion, time, and place, are culpable, 
and will be criticized, as we shall see, in that they exhibit a linguistic 
naiveté which tends to obliterate the clearly defined bounds obtaining 
between the several sciences, thus relegating the ultimate measure of 
truth to a realm in which the principles of metaphysics and the laws 
of thought are so inextricably confused as to render natural science 
incapable of any means of surety other than dialectical-metaphysical 
demonstration. Ockham will make the point again and again, that a 
thorough knowledge of the precise supposition and signification of 
terms as they appear in the propositions of a given science, is fundamental 
to the initial ordering and ultimate solution of that given problem. 


CHAPTER TWO 
CONCERNING MOTION: THE BROAD SENSE 


i 
Arguments Against Hypostatization of Mutation 


Certain of Ockham’s contemporaries, or predecessors, whose views 
were current enough to be referred to as “‘common opinion”’ insisted 
on the absolute character of motion, time, and place.** They hypostatiz- 
ed these concepts: positing them to possess an entity completely indepen- 
dent of, and yet responsible for, the particular occasions in which they 


there is no metaphysical knowledge theology can expect little help from 
philosophy, the consequence of Ockhamism was to substitute for the positive 
collaboration of faith and reason which obtained in the golden age of scho- 
lasticism, a new and much looser regime in which the absolute and self- 
sufficient certitude of faith was only backed by mere philosophical probabil- 
ities.’” As D. Webering shows, at least part of Gilson’s view of Ockham’s 
philosophy is colored by his failure to see what “‘probability’’ meant to 
Ockham. A probable statement is a statement which can be proved although 
it fails to satisfy all the requirements for a strict demonstration. The con- 
clusion, that is, of a probable syllogism is derived, according to Ockham, 
from. premisses which are generally accepted opinions; the conclusions of a 
demonstrative syllogism, on the other hand, are derived from necessary 
and self-evident premisses. See Webering, op. cit., p. 5 ff. For further views 
of Ockham’s philosophy as a destructive force, see E. Gilson’s The Unity 
of Philosophical Experience (Scribners, N. Y. 1954); and A. C. Pegis, ‘‘Con- 
cerning William of Ockham,’’ Tvaditio, II, (1949). 

36 Ockham refers to them in this way in the opening lines of Tvactatus, 
Pp. 32: ““Quia communis opinio est, quod motus, tempus et locus sunt quae- 
dam res aliae a mobili et locato, ideo quae sit intentio Philosophi. . . de hoc 
estavidemduti. me 
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are manifested — i.e., the body in motion, the body moved in time, 
and the body located in space. 

The whole force of Ockham’s physical theorizing was directed against 
this absolute view, and the theory he presents to supplant it is, in every 
respect, its precise antithesis. Thus, Ockham persistently employs the 
absolute theory as a foil, and a point of departure for the expression of 
his own position; and turning first to his treatment of motion, we see, 
as typical, that he prefaces it by expressing himself as determined to 
prove that motion cannot be some sort of entity, existent per se, in utter 
divorce from things that exist-by-nature (ves permanens) 37 

Initially, however, Ockham notes that the term “motion”’ itself is 
not applied with precision. In its broadest application (motus large) it 
is employed to embrace all the changes — whether sudden or successive 
— which have operative scope within the four categories of substance, 
quantity, quality, and place; while “‘motion” employed in its narrower 
sense (motus stricte), has reference only to the successive changes 
properly attributable to the three categories of quantity, quality and 
place. His first objective, then, is to indicate that “sudden change’”’ 
(mutatio subita), which is the additive factor delineating the broad 
sense of “motion,” is not “another thing distinct as regards itself as a 
whole” apart from a mutated subject and the terminus acquired, or 
lost, as a result of its suffering a sudden change.*§ 


87 Tyractatus., p. 33: ““... probandum est, quod nullus motus est aliqua 
una res, secundum se totam distincta ab omnibus rebus permanentibus, et 
quod motus non est aliqua una res extra essentiam omnium rerum permanen- 
tium, et quod nulla res permanens est de essentia motus sicut albedo est 
totaliter extra essentiam substantiae et substantia est totaliter extra 
essentiam albedinis.”’ See also Phil. Nat., III, 2, and cf. Aristotle, Physics, 
III, 1. An excellent “‘kritischer Vergleich der Summulae in libros physicorum 
(i.e. Phil. Nat.) mit der Philosophie des Aristoteles’’ is provided by Dr. Si- 
mon Moser, “‘Grundbegriff der Naturphilosophie bei Wilhelm von Ock- 
ham,’’ Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften, IV Band, 2/3 Heft, (1932). 

88 Tvactatus., p. 32—3: “Est enim primo videndum et sciendum, quod 
motus aliquando accipitur stricte, secundum quod includit successionem, 
aliquando sumitur generaliter pro omni mutatione, sive sit subita sive 
successiva.”’ See also Phil. Nat., III, 2: ““Oportet autem scire, quod... 
motus accipitur large et stricte, large accipitur pro mutatione subita, et 
motu continuo et extenso, stricte autem accipitur secundum quod distin- 
guitur contra mutationem, subitam.’’ (fbid., III, 1): “. . . secundum, philo- 
sophum. huius (1. e., III, 3 Physics) tantum in quatuor praedicamentis est 
motus, scilicet in substantia, quantitate, qualitate, ubi, et accipit ibi motum 
large pro mutatione, et motuproprie dicto.” ([bid., III, 8): “... generatio 
et corruptio sunt motus large accipiendo motum, sed non sunt motus stricte 
accipiendo hoc vocabulum ‘motus’.”’ (Tvactatus., p. 33): ‘Primo ergo pro- 
bandum est, quod mutatio subita non est alia res secundum se totam di- 
stincta a mobili seu movente et termine acquisito vel deperdito et caeteris, 
quae ponuntur res permanentes.’’ See also Sent., I, dist. 44, f; and cf. 
Aristotle, Physics, V, I, 2. 
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To accomplish this, Ockham sets forth several dialectical arguments 
indicating specific theoretical impossibilities involved in the postulation 
of an hypostatized “mutation.” To begin with, such postulation involves 
the “impossible”? consequence that an infinite number of totally distinct 
things would have been generated and corrupted in a finite time-span. 
For since the time-period during which a subject is being mutated is 
capable of infinite division, and since, consequently, the mutant is 
undergoing an infinite number of mutations, it then follows that were 
mutation such an absolute — consisting in discrete and absolute parts — 
an infinite number of these distinct parts would have been generated 
and corrupted during the finite time-period encompassed by the actual 
mutation.?9 

Secondly, were ‘““mutation’’ some objective existent, it could — as 
any positive thing — be assigned a proper categorical designation. A 
cursory examination, however, of the several categories is sufficient 
to indicate that an entitized “sudden change’ cannot properly be 
relegated to any of them.?° 

Further, Ockham rejects the notion that “mutation” can be granted 
a categorical designation through reduction (per reductionem). For in 
order that it be thus in a category, ‘“‘mutation”’ must fulfill the condition 
of being an intrinsic, essential, part of some subject existing fey se in 
the category. In this way, for example, “‘matter,” and “substantial 
form,” can be said to be reductively in the category of substance, for 
they are proper parts of a subject which is, per se, in the category, while 
“mutation” is not a proper and intrinsic part of any subject, in any 
category whatever." 


39 Phil. Nat., III, 2: ‘“‘Quod autem non sit talis res, (i. e., aliqua res 
secundum, se totam distincta ab omni re permanente), probo, quia si sic, 
sequeretur quod infinitae res totaliter distinctae, quandocumque aliquid 
moveretur, essent destructae et perditae, quia infinita instantia sunt in 
quolibet tempore in quo aliquid movetur, et per consequens infinitae mu- 
tationes, si ergo mutationes essent tales res, sic infinitae res essent generatae 
et corruptae.’’ See also, Tvactatus, p. 34, beginning: “‘Impossibile est esse 
res infinitas per naturam, quarum nulla est pars alterius nec faciunt per se 
unum, sed secundum se totas sunt distinctae, et nulla facit per se una cum 
alia, generatas vel corruptas in tempore finito...” 

40 Phil. Nat., I11, 2: “‘Praeterea, si sit talis res, quaero in quo praedica- 
mento ponitur: non in genere substantiae patet, quia tunc substantia 
corrumperetur quandocumque mobile cessaret mutari, nec in genere quanti- 
tatis, ut patet inductive discurrendo per omnes species quantitatis, nec 
qualitatis vel relationis, nec ubi, nec habitus, nec actionis, nec passionis, 
quia actio et passio non sunt tales res...’’ See also Altaris., p. 17, 25. 

41 Phil, Nat., 111, 2: “Sed dicetur quod mutatio non est per se in praedi- 
camento aliquo; sed per reductionem tantum... hoc non sufficit, quia nihil 
est in praedicamento per reductionem, nisi sit pars alicuius per se existentis 
in illo praedicamento, sicut materia et forma substantialis sunt per reduc- 
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Finally, Ockham invokes the principle of economy. In order to 
“save’’ (explain) the phenomena of mutation, there is never any occasion 
to have reference to any factor beyond form, matter, and agency. All 
that is requisite in order that one explain any single instance of mutation, 
is observation that some “‘suddenly changed’”’ subject has a form which 
it previously had not; and that this form was acquired in a non-successive 
manner. Since, therefore, an explanation embracing these conditions is 
complete, and suffices to explain any instance of mutation, introduction 
of supra-sensible and extraneous entities — as an hypostatized ‘‘sudden 
change’ — is entirely unnecessary.‘ 


2. 
Mutation According to Ockham 


Couched within Ockham’s effective demonstration that ‘‘mutation,” 
as an absolute entity is theoretically inacceptable, is his own notion of 
what mutation is. Briefly stated, Ockham’s position is this: ““mutation’”’ 
always involves a mutated subject; and for “‘a subject to be mutated, 


is nothing else than for the subject itself to have a form which it previously 
had not, or to lose a form which it previously had. Not, however, part-by- 
part (partibiliter), but so that it does not have one part of the form prior 
to another, nor does it previously lose one part and then another; but the 
whole form is received, or lost, simultaneously.*4 


The mechanics of the “sudden” substantial changes — changes 
which involve passage between contradictory states — differ from those 
truly successive passages, through intermediates, between contrary 
states — in that the parts of the subject of sudden change are activated 
once, and once only, by their one, proper, “informing’’ part of the 
newly acquired or lost substantial form. Ockham writes: 


tionem in praedicamento substantiae, quia substantiae sunt partes, quae 
est per se in praedicamento substantiae...’’ See also Sent., II, qu. 9, f 
(conclusion 4); Altaris., p. 17, 25; Tvactatus., p. 58 ff. 

42 For a background discussion of Ockham’s famous “‘law of parsimony,” 
see: W. M. Thorburn, “‘Occam’s Razor,’? Mind, April (1915); C. D. Burns, 
“Ockham’s Razor,’ Mind, Oct. (1915); W.M. Thorburn, “The Myth of 
Occam’s Razor,” Mind, July (1918). 

48 Tvactatus., p. 35: ‘“‘Praeterea: frustra fit per plura, quod potest fieri 
per pauciora... posito quod materia primo non habeat formam et postea 
habeat formam et non habeat partem ante partem, vere materia mutatur; 
ergo, propter mutationem salvandam frustra ponitur alia res a materia et 
forma et agente. Confirmatur: quia ad mutationem sufficit, quod materia 
habeat aliquam formam, non ponitur alia res a materia et forma, nec per 
hoc quod materia prius (non) habuit illam formam, necesse est ponere aliam 
rem a materia et forma et agente... ergo, praeter res permanentes non est 
alia res, quae sit mutatio.”’ 

44 Traciaius., p. 37 See also Phil. Nai., III, 3. 
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It must be known that generation is not successive motion, but only 
sudden change. The reason (ratio) for this is that although one part of the 
matter can receive one part of the form, and another part of the matter, 
another part of the form... yet the same part of the matter cannot succes- 
sively receive one part of the form after another part of the form; which, 
however, is required for successive motion since — in order that something 
be moved (in the narrow sense) — it is requisite that which is moved acquire 
one part after another. Because, therefore, the whole matter receives the 
same part of the form which it receives simultaneously, therefore, that 
(one) part of the matter in receiving the form is not successively moved; 
and, therefore, generation is not motion (in the narrow sense).*® 


Ockham should not be construed to be here denying that the subject 
of a substantial change, being material and divisible, comes to be a 
“such” through a temporal process: 
it is obvious that the subject which is generated is generated in time, since 
one part is continually generated before another part; 
he is, however, insisting that the substantial form “comes to be’ in the 
mutant, in an instantaneous, non-successive, whole and immediate 
sense: 
no substantial form comes about in the same part of matter in time, but 
instantaneously. From the foregoing it is obvious that generation and 
corruption are motion by accepting “‘motion”’ in its broad sense, but they 
are not motion in the strict application of this word, ‘‘motion.’’46 

Claiming the weight of Aristotle’s authority as endorsing his inter- 
pretation, Ockham next extends the applicable range of the term 
“sudden change’, to embrace al/ generation and corruption — accidental 
as well as substantial. No generative or corruptive changes, be they 
substantial or accidental, can be considered as “‘motion”’ in the narrow 
sense, since they all come into being in an instantaneous, non-successive, 
fashion. And since the proofs which Aristotle presents*? apply equally 
as well to the generation and corruption of both accidental and sub- 
stantial forms, these proofs, therefore, according to Ockham, embrace 
“universally” all generative and corruptive motions.48 

Thus, from Ockham’s viewpoint, it is proper to maintain that when 
some accident is newly-generated in a subject, it is the subject itself 
which is properly said to be moved (in the narrow sense); but that 


2 PIU ONiGt Lule 8. 

46 Phil. Nat., Ill, 8. See also Altarzs., p. 77, 79. 

47 These proofs occur in Aristotle’s Physics, V, 1. 

48 Phil. Nat., III, 8; ““Et tamen rationes Philosophi non probant de 
mutatione substantiae tantum, sed universaliter de omni generatione et 
corruptione: quia nulla generatio, sive sit substantiae, sive accidentis, est 
motus, nec aliqua corruptio est motus.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, V, I. 
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generated accident can not ztself be considered as being in motion, 
(except in the broad sense).49 For example: 
when heat is augmented in a piece of wood, although the wood is truly 


moved (in the strict sense), yet the heat which is generated . . . is not (except 
in the large sense) moved.®° 


Se 
Objections and Resolutions 

Assuredly, the initial distinction between motion broad, and motion 
narrow, is not original with Ockham.*! But its restatement and reempha- 
sis has provided him a primary ground for defending his views against 
the attacks of the absolute theory’s adherents. For, as it develops, 
Ockham is able to vitiate and destroy the force of some of his adversaries’ 
objections, by simply indicating that these attempts are based upon 
ignorance of the distinction and its nuances. Thus, when his opponents 
considered the “‘commonly said’’ phrase: “mutation is indivisible and 
unextended,”’ instead of realizing this statement to be implying a 
differentia between motion broad, and motion narrow, they added the 
observation: “but any natural object (permanens in his inferioribus) 
is divisible and extended; and concluded from this argument that 
mutation, far from not being other, in reality, from the mutant subject 
(non differre realiter a ve quae mutatur), as Ockham has insisted, must 
be “‘a certain thing distinct from permanent things.’’®? Ockham, on the 
other hand, cognizant of the distinction, and identifying his stand with 
that of the “‘ancients” (antiqui), grants the truth of the initial statement, 
“mutation is indivisible and unextended’”’ — but points out that what 
is actually meant by that “indivisible,” is that mutation is non-successive.*8 

In much the same summary fashion, Ockham demolishes two more 
objections which purport to demonstrate the error of his view as against 
that of his adversaries. This one: 


49 Phil. Nat., Ill, 8: “Est autem advertendum quod quamvis, quando 
generatur accidens secundum quod est motus, tunc subiectum illius acciden- 
tis movetur; tamen illud quod generatur non movetur, sed subiectum illius 
quod generatur, movetur vere.” 

50 Tbvd. Cf. Aristotle, Physics, V, 1. 

51 It seems, of course, from Aristotle. See Physics, V, I, 2. 

52 Phil. Nat., III, 4: ““Videtur enim, quod mutatio sit quaedam res 
distincta a rebus permanentibus, primo quidem, quia communiter dicitur 
quod mutatio est indivisibilis et inextensa; sed quodlibet permanens in his 
inferioribus est divisibile et extensum, ergo, etc.” 

58 Tbid.; ‘Unde quando dicitur mutatio est indivisibilis, et inextensa, 
dico quod ista propositio secundum intellectum antiquorum est vera, quia 
per istam intelligitur ista: quando aliquid mutatur acquirendo, vel deper- 
dendo aliquid, indivisibiliter acquirit, vel amittit illud, hoc est, non est 
verum dicere successive ...”’ 


16 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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mutation is instantaneous, and not temporal; but a permanent thing is not 
only instantaneous but also temporal;*4 


Ockham renders impotent by merely indicating that to say ‘“‘mutation 
is instantaneous (in instanti)” is, as we have seen, tantamount to saying 
that a mutant is not changed in a successive manner — i. e., through 
delimitably prior and posterior stages — but simultaneously, each part 
of the subject being moved once, and once only. “Just as when it is said 
the illumination of the air is instantaneous, it means this: the air is not 
illuminated successively.’’* 

To the second objection, Ockham points out that these premisses: 


mutation is measured instantaneously, and not temporally; but permanent 
things are not measured instantaneously,*® 


cannot be properly construed to involve the conclusion: “‘mutation is 
a certain thing distinct from permanent things;” for the meaning of 
“mutation is measured instaneously,” is really this: a mutant is not 
successively, but simultaneously changed to its new form.*? 

There remain, however, for Ockham’s consideration, yet two more 
objections dedicated to demonstrating the impossibility of his position: 


through mutation form is acquired; but form is not acquired through a 
permanent thing, 


and: 
mutation ceases when a thing ceases to be changed; but no permanent thing 
then ceases ;58 
both of wich point, according to his adversaries, to the existence of a 
distinct and absolute “‘mutation.” 

These arguments, patently, do not lend themselves to treatment 
under Ockham’s initial distinctions. For they contain no reference, 


54 [bid. See also Tractatus., p. 41; Logic., ch. 8, p. 31; Altaris., p. 45. 

55 Phil. Nat., III, 4: “... quando dicitur quod mutatio est in instanti, 
dicendum est, quod sensus est iste: quando aliquid mutatur, in instanti 
mutatur, et non in tempore; hoc est, non mutatur successive per prius et 
posterius, sed simul, sicut quando dicitur quod illuminatio aeris est in in- 
stanti, sensus est iste: aer non illuminatur successive.’’ In Altaris., p. 55, 
Ockham writes: “...I say that this proposition, ‘generation is in an in- 
stant,’ must not be accepted under the meaning that it signifies as if one 
thing may be 7m another; as through this proposition, ‘water is in a vase,’ 
it is denoted that one thing is in another in a distinct thing; ... but this 
proposition, ‘generation is in an instant’, ought to be accepted under this 
meaning, ‘when something is generated, a part is not generated before a 
part, but the whole is generated at the same time. ..’’ See also Tyvactatus., 
D4 2 See, lle ciulemue wlilem ly 

SSP, Nat gales 


_ §? Ibid.: “... quod sensus istius propositionis, ‘mutatio mensuratur in 
instanti’, est iste: mobile non successive mutatur ad illud quod acquirit; 
sed in instanti — hoc est, non successive.”’ See also, Quodl., IV, qu. 14. 
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implicit or direct, to either the successive or the sudden character of 
the change involved. Ockham, then, must attack them from a new 
quarter. 

“There are certain (nomina),’’ Ockham declares at the outset, 


ce 2? 66 


which properly stand for some determinates... as: ‘‘man,’’ “animal,” ... 


“agent,” “patient,” and the like.59 


These, he demarcates as significatively distinct from those other “‘cer- 
tain names,” 


which do not properly stand for any things whatsoever . . . such as: “‘action,”’ 
“passion, motion,’’ “‘mutation,”’ and others.®9 


a7 6s, 


Names of this latter caste, Ockham feels to be derivative of the 
several other parts of speech. As such, they are not signs suppositing 
for some existent-by-nature, but they either stand in a proposition for 
the word from which they are descended, or are, in themselves, equiv- 
alent to a proposition (complexus) in signification. Indeed, these names 
are not indispensable speech counters, for they owe their existence to 
one of two human propensities: a desire for linguistic economy, or a 
penchant for linguistic embellishment. And fundamentally, as Ockham 
sees it, it is the failure to realize this heritage which militates for the 
confusion surrounding their true status.® 


S38" Phil. Nat., 11h; 4. 

SORT DIG: 

61 Tvactatus., p. 37: ““Dicendum est quod talifa] nomina, quae descen- 
dunt a verbis et etiam nomina descendentia ab adverbiis, coniunctionibus, 
praepositionibus, necnon et a syncategorematibus, sive sint nomina syn- 
categorematica, sive verba, sive quaecumque alia, sive alterius partis 
orationis, non sunt introducta nisi causa brevitatis loquendi vel ornatus 
locutionis, et multa eorum aequivalent complexis in significando, quando 
supponunt non pro illis, a quibus descendunt; et ideo non significant aliquas 
res praeter illas, a quibus descendunt, et significata eorum. Huiusmodi 
autem nomina sunt omnia talia: negatio, privatio, conditio, perseitas, 
contingentia ... mutatio, motus, et universaliter omnia nomina verbalia 
descendentia a verbis, quae sunt in praedicamentis agere et pati, et multa 
alia, de quibus modo non est pertractandum.’’ See also Phil. Nat., III, 4: 
“Quaedam sunt nomina propter eloquii ornatum inventa ... quae ... 
proprie non supponunt pro rebus quibuscumque, sed ponuntur loco plurium 
dictionum, et quandocumque verborum, et adverbiorum, et huiusmodi, et 
talia sunt multa nomina ab adverbiis, et verbis ficta, et ab aliis partibus 
orationis formata, cuiusmodi talia, actio, passio, motus, mutatio, et similia.”’ 
In Altaris., p. 44—45, Ockham writes: ‘“‘...not only is this true of the 
name ‘point’, (i. e., that it does not signify an objective existent); but it is 
also true of all verbal names and all names formed from adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, pronouns, prepositions, and in general of all syncategorematics, and 
in general of all, which do not precisely have the virtue of a name; so that 
they can not be the extremes of a proposition separated by a copula without 
any figure and a property of common speech ... indeed, even the popular 
and common mode of speaking frequently employs such figurative expression. 
... hence, not only the expression can be transferred from a proper to an 
improper signification, but even sometimes terms are given which have no 


16* 
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The method for treatment, then, of those propositions which employ 
a noun of this type as though it were a sign suppositing primarily for 
some natural entity, suggests itself. Such names are to be reduced 
directly to either the part of speech from which they derive, or to the 
complex of which they are actually significative; and this once accom- 
plished, then judgements pertinent to the status of the proposition in 
which they appear can be projected.® 

The proposition: “mutation is the acquisition or loss of something,” 
is a case in point. Prior to any attempt to employ it correctly as premise 
for an argument, the word “mutation,” should be understood as an 
abbreviated form of the complex: “when something is changed”’ while 
the nouns, “‘acquisition,’”’ and “‘loss,”’ reduce to the verbs of which they 
are derivative — respectively: “acquires,” and “loses.” Proper resolution 
then, renders the proposition in question to this form: “when something 
is changed, it acquires or loses something.’’®? Having set the stage thus, 


proper signification, such as they have when first instituted. And as a trans- 
lation is made... for a threefold cause (here Ockham introduces another 
reason for the existence of derivative names): sometimes for the sake of 
metre as in the poets; sometimes for the sake of ornament as in rhetorical 
speech; sometimes for the sake of necessity, either brevity or utility, as in 
philosophy; and in all of these ways a translation is made in theology. So 


the application of such names... is made for a threefold cause; namely for 
the sake of metre, ornament, and utility or brevity. Although from the 
previous causes many errors... originate among the simple-minded, who 


wish to accept all the statements of the philosophers and of the Saints 
according to a property of common speech, when it must be taken figura- 
tively.’’ See also pp. 53, 55, and Phil. Nat., I, 13. Cf. the fourth prohibition 
of the Parisian Statute of Dec. 29, 1340. It reads almost as though Ockham 
himself had dictated it: ‘Further, that no one shall say that no proposition 
is to be conceded unless it is true in its literal sense; because to say this, 
leads to... errors, since the Bible and the authors do not always use words 
according to their proper sense. Therefore, one ought rather to attend to the 
subject matter, than to the proper forms of speech, in affirming or denying 
statements; for a disputation concerned with the forms of speech and 
accepting no proposition other than in its proper sense, is nothing but a 
sophistical disputation. Dialectical and doctrinal disputations which aim 
at the discovery of truth, have very little concern for names.’’ This trans- 
lation from Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, II, n. 1042, is by E. A. 
Moody and appears in his article, ““Ockham, Buridan and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt,”’ op. cit., p. 129. 

8 Phil. Nat., III, 4: Et quandocumque talia ponuntur in orationibus, 
resolvendae sunt orationes in alias, in quibus ponuntur dictiones proprie 
sine omni tropo, et figura, et per tales orationes sunt alia(e) intelligendae, 
et secundum eas iudicandum est (ab) veritate impropriarum.’’ See also, 
Altaris., p. 61, ff., Tvactatus., pp. 40—41; Phil. Nat., III, 3. 

63 Tvactatus., p. 39: ““Verumtamen sciendum, quod hoc nomen mutatio 
frequenter ponitur loco unius complexi... sicut sic dicendo: ‘‘mutatio est 
acquisitio vel deperditio alicuius,’’ hoc nomen ‘mutatio’ ponitur loco huius 
complexi: ‘quando aliquid mutatur;’ et ista nomina, ‘deperditio,’ ‘acquisitio,’ 
ponuntur loco istorum, verborum, ‘acquirit,’ ‘deperdit’ ... Verbi gratia, 
ista oratio: ‘mutatio est deperditio vel acquisitio alicuius,’ ponuntur loco 
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Ockham is now prepared to examine those two further arguments which 
his opponents have proferred. 

Addressing himself to the first of these, he translates, “mutation,” 
in the proposition: “through mutation form is acquired,” to its complex 
form — i.e., “when something is changed’”’ — and the statement now 
reduces to the non-problematic: ‘“‘when something is changed, it ac- 
quires a form.” Thus stated, the entity “mutation” appears an unneces- 
sary figment; and in evaluating the newly-translated proposition, one 
is not misled into conceiving of mutation as something distinct from 
the subject acquiring the form and the acquired form itself. 

“The meaning of such propositions,’ Ockham points out in his 
reply to the second argument, 


319) We« 0 «¢ 


as: ‘“mutation ceases, mutation does not remain,” ‘‘mutation is destroy- 


ed,’ and the like,® 

become evident when the troublesome “‘mutation’’ is resolved, in these 
propositions, to its proper origin. This accomplished, they read, respectiv- 
ely: 

“the mutable ceases to be changed,’ “‘the mutable is not changed,” “‘the 
mutable stops changing,’’ and thus similarly, it must be said of similars.** 


Conceived thus, it is patent that the statement: “‘the mutable ceases to 
be changed,” will not be evidenced by the cessation in being of any 
actual entity; hence, no extraneous factor need be sought to account 
for the mutative phenomenon. All that the proposition implies, is that 
some mutable thing is organized now in a way in which it previously 
was not; and “mutation,” hypostatized, is seen to be a superfluous 
construct, posited needlessly in accounting for the change.®? 

Having fairly replied to these objections, Ockham envisages his now 
abashed opponents as making one final stand. He anticipates it taking 
this form: 


either mutation is something, or nothing, if nothing, then it does not have 
reference to anything known; if something, then it either is a permanent 


illius . . .: ‘quando aliquid mutatur, acquirit vel deperdit aliquid;’ vel istius.: 
‘si aliquid mutatur, etc.’’’ See also p. 41 ff. for further examples of properly 
“resolved’”’ terms. 

64 Phil. Nat., III, 4: “...dicendum est, quod quando dicitur ‘per 
mutationem acquiritur forma’, iste est sensus, ‘quando aliquid mutatur 
acquirit formam’, et ideo mutatio non est aliqua res distincta ab acquirente 
formam. et a forma acquisita...” 

OS IVa INK, WOU, Ale eomlovds: 

67 Tbid.: ‘Ista autem. propositio, mutabile cessat mutari, non verificatur 
per cessationem, alicuius rei in esse reali; sed ex hoc ipso, quod mutabile rem 
aliam. habet, quam prius non habuit: ...et ideo mutatio non est talis res, 
quia frustra poneretur.” 
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thing, which does not seem consonant with the Philosopher’s view, or it is 
other than a permanent. 

Clearly, the supporters of the absolute view wish Ockham to yield both 
that “mutation is something,” and that “it is something other than a 
permanent thing.” For these points being granted — and to accept the 
offered alternatives would make his own position untenable®® — they 
feel that the brief for absolute mutation is back once again on a stable 
basis. Indeed, these are the assumptions upon which their own position 


hinges. 
Ockham, however, is quite equal to the occasion. He cordially grants 
that both he and the “‘ancients’” — with whose views he claims constant 


agreement — would unhesitatingly yield both the desired points, 
However, speaking properly, what they would be yielding by affirming 
the proposition: ‘mutation is something,” is this: 


when some mutable is changed, and it acquires or loses something, it is 
something.7° 


It is in this sense that Ockham would allow the truth of the proposition 
at issue. “Moreover,” he adds: 


, 


if you take this proposition, “‘mutation is something,’ in another way — 
namely, that ““mutation’’ stands for some determinate in the way in which 
in this proposition: ‘“‘white is something,” the subject stands for the subject 
of the whiteness; and in this proposition: ‘“‘man is an animal,” in which 
“man” stands for this and that thing which is a man — then it is proper 
that it (mutation) may stand for some permanent thing. ... If, however, 
you say that it does wot stand for a permanent thing in the way in which 
“permanent thing’’ has been above denoted, ...I say that mutation is not 
something, because there is no such thing.74 


Ockham’s easy acceptance of the truth of the second proposition — 
i. e., “mutation is something other than a permanent thing’ — affords 
his adversaries as little satisfaction as did his acceptance of the first. 
All that this statement entails, in his view, is that: 


when a mutable is changed, it is not changed to some determinate in diverse 
times — but simultaneously, and once only.”? 


Senora, 

6° That this would be the case is, perhaps, brought home more strongly 
in the following, substantially similar presentation, from Tvactatus., p. 37: 
“Et si quaeratur, an mutatio sit aliqua res vel non sit res: si non sit res, 
igitur nihil est, igitur non mutatur aliquid mutatione reali; si autem sit res 
et non sit alia res quam res permanens . . . igitur mutatio est res permanens.”’ 

70 Phil, Nat., III, 4. In Altaris., p. 57, Ockham writes: “I say that 
generation is something under this meaning, when something is generated, 
one whole form is received at the same time and not a part before a part 
is added to matter.’’ See also Tvactatus., p. 41. 

71 Phil. Nat., III, 4. See also Quodl. IV, qu. 14. 
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That is, by affirming that ‘mutation is something other than a perma- 
nent thing’’ one is merely emphasising that which serves most clearly 
to distinguish it from successively moved permanent things. Obviously 
then, to infer from the yielded “mutation is something other than a 
permanent thing,” that it must be, therefore, “another thing apart from 
permanent things,” is to draw an unwarranted conclusion.7% 


4. 
Mutation, Conclusion 


In fine, in his rejection of the absolute view, Ockham has made the 
point that its supporters are culpable in that their approach to language 
is uncritical and overly-literal. The absolute theory appears to him to 
have its root origin in the naive belief that there exists, by nature, a 
correlate for every distinct language-sign.** And whereas Ockham, 
regards the noun “‘mutation’’ to be significative, primarily of a mutant 
subject, while connoting, or consignifying, secondarily, some form 
acquired “‘suddenly” by that mutant subject, the adherents of the ab- 
solute theory, deluded by their correspondent view of language, are 
forced to the vain postulation of a literally existent, although admittedly 
supra-sensible “‘mutation.”’ Thus, as Ockham sees it, a proposition in 
which the connotative term ‘“‘mutation” appears, implies a proposition 
in which some subject acquires or loses some form “suddenly.” ‘‘Muta- 
tion,” for Ockham, does not supposit for either a physical change, or 
the physical changeling taken alone; nor does it supposit for anything 
apart from either; it is, rather, both, taken conjunctively, which the term 
signifies. “Mutation,” according to Ockham, is, precisely, a significative 
term standing in a proposition, for a mutated subject and its mutated 
form. 


73 [bid.: ““Quando dicitur quod non est res permanens, dico ... quod 
ista est vera: quia est sensus, quando mutabile mutatur, non mutatur ad 
aliquid determinatum in diversis temporibus; sed simul, et semel tantum. 
Et quando infers, ergo est alia res a rebus permanentibus, non valet con- 
sequentia.”’ 

74 Tvactatus., p. 47—7: “‘...dicendum, quod talis fictio nominum ab- 
stractorum ab adverbiis, coniunctionibus, praepositionibus, verbis, syn- 
categorematibus, facit multas difficultates, et multo(s) ducit in errores. 
imagina(n)tur enim multi, per hoc, quod sicut sunt nomina distincta, ita 
sint res distinctae correspondentes...” In Phil. Nat., II, 7, Ockham 
writes: ““Et ideo hoc est principium multorum errorum in philosophia, 
quod semper distincto vocabulo correspondeat distinctum significatum.”’ 
In Altaris., p. 63, Ockham writes: “And, indeed, many fall into various 
errors by virtue of this, that they accept the passages of the ancients as 
they sound according to the letter and according to a property of common 
speech, which intent, however, the ancients have not held.” 
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CHAPTER THREE 
CONCERNING MOTION: THE NARROW SENSE 


I; 
Arguments Against Hypostatization of Motion 


Were one to inquire after the nature of this entity ‘motion,’ the 
answer offered by a proponent of the absolute theory could be couched, 
conceivably, in this wise: motion is a certain ‘flux’? — a continuous, 
uniform flow of “parts” of motion from being to non-being — so that 
in the absolute coursing of units which comprise its totality, the corrup- 
tion of one discrete part is continuously balanced by the institution in 
being of yet another, thus keeping the flux streaming in infinite proces- 
sion. 

Within this theoretical frame, the single motions of individual moved 
bodies would be accounted for, by our hypothetical absolute theorist, 
by positing them to have been invested with a given objective portion 
of “‘motion.”’ Initial acquisition of this new quality was assumed to be 
the precipitating ground for single motion; while surcease of movement, 
and final rest, were explained by its gradual depletion and eventual 
loss.75 

Ockham, however, will allow none of this. To begin with, he points 
out that there is no better ground for assuming the absolute character 


75 Ockham, does not state this to be absolute theory of motion in so 
many words, presumably because it was so well broadcast as not to require 
literal restatement. Nevertheless, it is a relatively easy task to reconstruct 
it, by wedding Ockham’s rejection of specific arguments designed to support 
it, to those points which he claims his opponents do, and do not, concede. 
Such ancillary phrases, of course, as are introduced by secundum sic opinan- 
tes; and: secundum ponentes, etc., further facilitate the task of reconstruction. 
It will become apparent as we proceed with Ockham’s examination of the 
absolute theory that he is rejecting the view of motion as a forma fluens — 
i. e., the view that the moved possesses intrinsically the successive parts 
of a continuously flowing reality. Ockham, as against this conception of 
motion as a forma fluens, will be seen to be championing a special form of 
the theory of motion as a fluxus formae — i. e., he identifies motion with 
the permanent thing in its successive passage to a terminus. For an excellent 
treatment of the medieval forma fluens, fluxus formae controversy, see 
E. Borchert, ““Die Lehre von der Bewegung bei Nicolaus Oresme,’’ Beitrdge 
zuy Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band xxxi, Heft 3 (1934). 
A. Maier, in Die Vorldufer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert, (Rome, 1949), gives 
a historical treatment of the growth of these views. See also: P. Duhem, 
Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci (Paris, 1906) vol. ili, p. 40 ff.; A. C. Crombie, 
Grosseteste and Experimental Science (Oxford, 1953) pp. 17I—77. For a 
typical statement of the forma fluens explanation of local motion, see Duns 
Scotus, Quaestiones in tertium libvum Sententiarum, qu. 7, where he writes: 
“.,.in motu locali acquiritur quidam, fluxus, seu dispositio inhaerens mobili, 
secundum quam mobile dicitur localiter moveri: sicut albedo est dispositio 
inhaerens mobili, secundum quam mobile dicitur album.”’ 
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of motion, than there was for postulating the absolute character of 
mutation. Hence, all of the preceding arguments, by means of which 
he indicated the specific impossibility of an absolute motion in the 
broad sense, militate also against the hypostatization of motion in the 
narrow sense.76 


Further, if motion consisted in divisible “parts,” and these were 
simultaneously existent, it would follow that “motion” would possess 
actual physical dimensions — a ridiculous consequent which, under- 
standably, his adversaries chose not to “concede.’”’ On the other hand, 
were the parts of motion not simultaneously existent, the case for 
absolute motion would fare no better; since, as Ockham is quick to 
point out, that which zs not, cannot successfully be maintained to be 
the unit comprising an actual entity. No “being” consists in ‘“‘non- 
beings.”’?? 


Passing now from this generalized rejection of absolute motion, 
Ockham indicates the inadequacy of this conception for motion’s 
several genera. To begin with, if local motion were some “‘thing”’ existing 
objectively in a mobile, the “absurd” consequence would follow that 
the heavenly bodies would be in potential not only to changes of 
position, but also to investiture by the objectified “local motion” which 
served to move them. 


Secondly, the motion of alteration can not be such an entity, because, 
obviously, when a subject is altered by the successive loss of a form 
which it had, it receives nothing — that is, no objective, alterative 
“motion.” Similarly, when a subject successively acquires a new qualita- 
tive form, nothing — beyond the form itself, and its parts — is newly 
acquired. 


Finally, this same argument has force against an hypostatized 
quantitative “motion.” For in the instance of quantitative diminution 
it is obvious that the moved subject acquires nothing; and similarly, 
in the case of an augmentive change, there is no necessity for postulating 


76 Tvactatus., p. 43: ““Mutatio non dicit aliquam rem secundum se totam 
distinctam a rebus permanentibus; ergo eadem ratione nec motus, quia 
non est maior ratio de mutatione quam de motu .. .”’ See also Sent., II, qu.g. 

77 Phil. Nat., 11], 5: ““Si motus est res distincta a rebus permanentibus 
est res divisibilis, aut indivisibilis; non indivisibilis secundum eos, ergo 
divisibilis. Aut ergo ex partibus simul existentibus, et tunc motus est vere 
longus, latus, et profundus — quod non concedunt — vel ex partibus non 
simul existentibus, sicut ipsi concedunt, quod non potest dici; quia illud, 
quod non est, non potest esse pars alicuius entis. Nullum enim ens componitur 
ex non entibus, ergo motus non potest dici aliquod ens aliud a permanentibus 
propter talia non entia.’”’ See also Tvactatus., p. 43. 
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the presence of anything other than the subject, and its successive, 
linearly mensurable, quantitative gain.7§ 


Ze 
Motion According to Ockham 


Ockham brings to bear in his statement of motion in the narrow 
sense, the same explicit and economical approach which characterized 
his treatment of motion, broad. Again he evidences the same tenacious 


78 Tractatus., pp. 44—5: ‘‘Praeterea: si motus localis esset alia res 
existens subiective in mobili, sicut dicunt sic ponentes, igitur omne motum 
localiter haberet de novo aliquam rem in se subiective existentem praeter 
ubi ... et per consequens, cum non semper sit sub tali re, corpus caeleste 
esset in potentia ad eam, et ita in corpore caelesti non esset tantum potentia 
ad ubi, sed ad aliam rem subiective existentem in eo ... quae omnia sunt 
absurda. .. . Ostendo quod motus alterationis non sit alia res etc., quia 
aliquando est alteratio sine omni acquisitione rei novae, sicut quando ali- 
quid alteratur continue deperdendo partem post partem formae habitae, 
et tunc illud continue movetur, et tamen nihil se recipit, sed tantum deperdit; 
igitur eadem ratione quando ‘aliquid acquirit partem formae post partem, 
non oportet quod aliquid habeat praeter ipsam formam et partem eius... 
patet idem de augmentatione et diminutione, quia in tali motu sufficit quod 
sola quantitas acquiratur vel deperdatur sine omni alio; igitur frustra 
ponitur ibi alia res praeter quantitatem et alia permanentia.”’ In Sent., II, 
qu. 9, c, Ockham writes: ‘‘... motus alterationis non dicit aliquid positum 
ultra res absolutas permanentes...’’ There follows a proof of this based 
upon the fact that were such a motion actually an absolute thing distinct 
from a terminus, it would be either in the genus of quality or quantity. 
“Running through’’ the various species of these genera, however, fails to 
disclose such an absolute existent. Further on (lbzd., d, e, f, g), Ockham 
gives six conclusiones, and their proofs, all dedicated to establishing the 
unity of motion and permanent things. Conclusion 1, for example, is: ‘““motus 
alterationis non dicit aliquid positivum ultra res absolutas permanentes...’’ 
In conclusion 2, Ockham proves that: “‘motus augmentationis non distingui- 
tur a rebus permanentibus realiter; ’’ while conclusion 3 states that: ‘‘motus 
localis non distinguitur a rebus permanentibus.’’ Ockham’s most trenchant 
arguments against the existence of a separable and absolute quantity, 
totally distinct from substance or quality, appear in Altaris., qu. 1—3. In 
qu. I, pp. 7—83, he proves that a point is not an absolute thing distinct from 
a quantity, (see also Logic. ch. 44, p. 123; Quodl. I, qu. 4); in qu. 2 (Altaris., 

pp. 8393), he demonstrates the impossibility of a line, or surface, which 
consists in points, being ‘‘an absolute thing really distinct from a subject;” 
and in qu. 3, pp. 93159, a quantity, which is a substance defined by its 
surfaces, is shown to be absolutely incapable of existence per se. See also, 
Ibid., p. 247 ff., where Ockham proves that quantity is “not an absolute 
thing really distinct from quality.’ See also, p. 285, where Ockham 
makes the point that “‘the quantity remaining in the sacrament of the 
altar is not an absolute _ thing really distinct from the qualities remaining 
in the same sacrament.’’ See also, Logic., ch.8, p. 31, and ch. 10, p. 35. 
In 2bid., ch. 45, p. 128, Ockham writes: “Et quia communiter ponitur 
a modernis quod quaelibet quantitas est quaedam res distincta realiter 
et totaliter a substantia et qualitate...’’ etc., and then goes on to 
prove, as against their views, that quantity, as an absolute and separable 
entity, is impossible. See also, Quodi., IV, qu. 23, 30, 31, 32. C. Delisle 
Burns article: ‘William of Ockham on Continuity,” in Mind, Oct. (1916), 
is an enlightening but summary statement of Ockham’s view of infinite 
divisibility. 
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regard for the sensible subject under discussion; for he directs the seeker 
after the “what” of motion, first of all, to moved things — to bodies in 
motion. And for a body to be in motion, “‘it suffices,” according to 
Ockham, 
that... (it)... continuously — without any interruption of time, or rest — 
acquire or lose something, part-by-part (partibiliter), one after another.?® 

It is Ockham’s contention that every physical situation involving 
a body in motion can be “‘saved’’ without having recourse to anything 
other than the body itself and its successive states; hence, the gratuitous 
introduction of an absolute “motion” represents an unnecessary compli- 
cation. But to show that motion can thus be adequately “‘saved”’ in the 
economical manner which he endorses, Ockham proposes to examine 
the “‘single parts’ of motion.®° 

Since, by positing that a body is first located in one place, and than 
at another, without mediate rest, nothing other than a moved body, 
and the course of the moved body, are referred to — and still these 
suffice to “‘save’’ any instance of local motion — the introduction of 
any condition, or factor else, is ‘“‘vainly’’ posited. For, 
beyond a body and a place no other thing is required; but all that is required 
is that a body was previously in one place, and thereafter in another place, 
and thus continuously, so that never in the whole time does it rest in some 
place. And it is patent that beyond all these, nothing, aside from permanent 
things, is posited. Whence, by the fact that a body is first in A, nothing else 
aside from A (and a body) is posited; similarly, by the fact that it was not 
first in B, there is nothing posited aside from B and a body; similarly, by 
the fact that a body is secondly in B, there is nothing posited aside from 
B and a body... and this it is to be locally moved: first to have one place 


...and after to have another place without any mediate rest... and to 
progress thus continuously... And, consequently, the whole ground of 


79 Phil. Nat., III, 6: “Ostenso quod motus non est alia res a rebus 
permanentibus; videndum est, quid est motus. Ad cuius evidentiam viden- 
dum est quando aliquid movetur. ... Et dico quod ad hoc, quod aliquid 
moveatur sufficit quod mobile continue sine interruptione temporis, et 
quiete, continue partibiliter acquirit vel deperdit...’’ etc. See also, Logic., 
ch. 46, p. 134. For a body to be at vest, on the other hand, is, in Ockham’s 
view, for that body to fail to satisfy the conditions which qualify its being 
designated as ‘‘moving.” “For,’’ Ockham writes, (Phil. Nat., III, 28), “if 
a subject acquires nothing, nor loses anything, then it rests... because 
that is moved which acquires or loses something, but that which rests 
neither acquires nor loses anything.” Cf. Aristotle, Physics, III, 2; V,2; V,6. 

80 Tyvactatus., p. 45: ““Ideo dicendum est, quod motus non est talis res 
distincta secundum, se totam a re permanente, quia frustra fit per plura 
quod potest fieri per pauciora, sed sine omni re tali possumus salvare motum 
et omnia quae dicuntur de motu; igitur talis res alia frustra ponitur. Quod 
autem sine tali re addita possumus salvare motum et omnia quae dicuntur 
de motu, patet discurrendo per singulas partes motus.”’ 
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motion, without any other thing whatsoever, can be saved by the fact a 
body is in distinct places successively, and not at rest in any.*? 


With regard to qualitative motion, all that is requisite for some body 
to be said to be undergoing alteration, is that it — the subject itself — 
receive the parts of some newly-impressed form, successively. 


Therefore, beside a subject and the parts of a form, it is not proper to 
posit some other thing, but it suffices to posit a subject, and the parts of 
a form, which, however, are not acquired simultaneously. ®? 


As for the motions of augmentation and diminution, these can be 
“saved” through this alone: 


that there is more and more, or less and less quantity, and not simultaneous- 
ly. By the fact, however, that it is said that there is more and more quantity, 
it is not proper to posit there any other thing apart from permanent things... 
but permanent things suffice; so that the same thing is first of so much 
quantity, and thereafter not of so much.* 


This conception of “motion” (narrow), as a generic term including 
all events in which a subject suffers successive change — and which, 
consequently, reduces “‘motion”’ to those permanent things 77 motion — 
Ockham feels to be in perfect accord with the view of Aristotle. For to 
define motion as the “‘actualization of that which is in potentiality, in 
the respect in which it is in potentiality,’’** is tantamount, according 
to Ockham, to saying that when something is moved, it has something 
in actuality, and is in potential to further, successive, acquisition. 


Just as when a mobile is in actuality in an acquired place, and is in 
potential to another place which it will acquire without any mediate inter- 
ruption, then it is truly locally moved.* 


81 Tvactatus., p. 46. In Quodl. I, qu. 5, in the discussion centering about 
the question “‘utrum angelus possit moveri localiter,’?’ Ockham answers the 
question in the affirmative: an angel can be locally moved — ‘“‘quia ex quo 
angelus continue existit, et manifestum est ex scriptura quod angelus potest 
coassistere diversis locis successive sine quiete media, manifestum est quod 
angelus potest moveri localiter.’’ Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Quaestiones Quod- 
libetales. In Quodlibetum 9, qu. 4, art. 1, Aquinas answers affirmatively 
the question: “utrum angeli moveantur in instanti.”’ In Quodlibetum 11, 
qu. 4, art. 4, he answers affirmatively: ““utrum motus angeli sit in instanti.”’ 
The significance of these opposed positions will become apparent when we 
come to the medieval controversy centering about the aristotelian Text 71. 


82 Tractatus., p. 46. SOMDUGr a DAA, See) alsOmmog Gr Che Ap mapean aes 
Se PALISCOLLE Ee /IMS7GGam Ul Deenie 
85 Phil. Nat., III, 6: “...ad hoc, quod aliquid moveatur, non requiritur 


alia res praeter res permanentes, et per consequens, motus non est alia res 
a rebus permanentibus. Istam autem sententiam exprimit Philosophus 
quando diffinit motum dicens: ‘motus est actus entis in potentia, secundum 
quod in potentia;’ hoc est, quando aliquid movetur, actu aliquid habet, et 
est in potentia ad aliud sine quiete media in loco acquirendo . . .”’ See also, 
Tractatus., p. 63 ff. Ockham feels also that his view of motion is in perfect 
accord with that of Averroes; See Tvactatus., pp. 49—53. 
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Sho 
Objections and Resolutions 

Ockham now allows his theory of motion as being a concept having 
no extra-mental reality apart from moving bodies undergoing successive 
change, to be subjected to the critical survey of his opponents. Accord- 
ing to Ockham, these proffered objections once again evidence linguistic 
naiveté, and he is obliged to remark, as preface to his solution of ob- 
jections (solutio obiectorum), that: 
just as has been said concerning mutation, such words as ‘‘motion,”’ ‘“‘muta- 
tion,’’ and consimilars, have been invented more to grace speech than 
because of necessity; since without these, which are in common employ, 
we can sufficiently express all of our concepts. Therefore, propositions in 
which such words as “motion,” “‘mutation, successive, succession,’’ 
and the like are posited, are to be resolved in propositions in which such 
words are posited: “‘is moved,’’ “‘moved,”’ “‘succeeds,”’ “‘succeeding,’’ and 
the like — and the propositions are to be seen according to these.*®® 


dr. 66 PS NG? 


The first of these objections held for an independent “motion,” 
totally divorced from permanent things, by indicating that whereas 
motion was spoken of as being a “certain flux,” no permanent thing 
could be considered a “‘flux,”” since it endured, per se, without any 


successive destruction or reconstitution of its parts.8? 


Ockham, in reply, examines two meanings of the term “flux.” The 
first of these: 


motion is a thing distinct from all permanent things, which flows from 
being to non-being, or conversely, so that one part is being continuously 
destroyed and another succeeds it continuously in the nature of things,®° 


is the one to which his opponents subscribe. This is the forma fluens 
conception of motion which Ockham has previously examined and found 
wanting.®® The alternate meaning — the one which he himself endorses — 
regards “‘flux’’ in the properly “resolved” sense, to mean that, 
when something is moved, it flows continuously; that is, 7 continuously ac- 
quires or loses something — as when something is locally moved, 7 flows 
continuously from one place to another — not due to (the presence of) 
anything beyond a mobile and the place which it acquires, but because it 
is always in one place and then another. °*® 

The second argument proposed, maintained that the attribution of 
successivity to motion militated against its being placed among the 


SO I IN Gites MUL Ge 

87 Tbid., ““...nunc autem... videtur quod motus sit alia res secundum, 
se totam distincta a rebus permanentibus. Videtur enim quod motus sit 
quidam fluxus; sed res permanens non est fluxus, sed per se stans, ergo, etc.” 
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class of permanent things. All permanent things, that is, are simultaneous- 
ly existent — having all their parts at once — and since motion was 
spoken of as being successive, it must, obviously, be some sort of distinct 
entity apart from permanent things. 

“Motion,” is “‘resolved,” by Ockham, to its complex: “when some- 
thing is moved,” and the proposition: “motion is successive,’ which the 
absolutists assumed as indicative of a demarcation between distinct 
things — “motion,” and “‘permanent things” — now reduces to the 
innocuous and clear formulation: “when something is moved, it does 
not acquire or lose (anything) simultaneously, but successively.” Thus 
explained, the argument proposed to distinguish between permanent 
things and ‘“‘motion” lacks legitimate ground. “Local motion,” Ockham 
continues in order to illustrate his point, 
is called successive because the (locally) moved mobile is not simultaneously 
in all these places, but is previously in one place, and then in another. *? 

The third argument assumes the fact that one can discuss the velocity 
of motion, to be indicative of its divorce from permanent things. No 
permanent thing is ever spoken of as being “quick,” or “slow,” per se; 
but motion zs referred to in this way. “Motion,” then, on this account, 
must be a “‘thing”’ distinctly other than a permanent thing.*% 

The statement that “motion is fast or slow,’ as Ockham sees it, is 
a reference to the mobile’s rate of acquisition or loss. Speaking of a “‘fast’’ 
motion implies nothing more than that some moved body has a quick 
rate of acquisition or loss; while a reference to the “slowness” of a 
motion, would be informative of the fact that in the same temporal 
span embraced by a “‘quick’’ motion, the “slow” mobile acquires or 
loses relatively less than when in “quick” motion. Thus, in the case 
of local motion, more “‘places’” would be acquired in a given time-period 
by a quickly moving body, than would be acquired in an equal time- 
span by a slowly moving body. 

Ockham discounts the fourth objection in that it commits the 
“figure of speech’”’ fallacy (fallacia figurae dictionis).°° The objection 

91 Phil. Nat., 111, 7: ““Secundo, motus est successivus, sed res permanens 
non, sed tota simul.’’ See also Tyvactatus., p. 53, argumenta (I). 

92 [bid., see also Tractatus., p. 54, (ad r™) and ff. 

98 Phil. Nat., III, 7: “‘Tertio, motus est velox, vel tardus; sed res 
permanens non.” 

94 Phil. Nat., III, 7: “Ad tertium dico, quod per istam, motus est 
velox, vel tardus; datur intelligi ista: quando aliquid movetur tarde, vel 
velociter movetur — hoc est, in parvo tempore acquirit multum, vel parvum.”’ 
Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 14. 


% Prof. Moody (Logic of William of Ockham, op. cit., pp. 294—5), 
writes: “‘It is worthy of note that the one form of fallacy to which Ockham 
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itself maintains that since a permanent thing can exist without motion, 
the two — motion, and permanent things — must, therefore, be 
distinct. The error involved in this type of reasoning, according to 
Ockham, is similar to that involved in this argument: 


whenever anything can exist without remaining things, they are distinct; 
but Sortes can exist without music; therefore, music is distinct from Sortes. 


For certainly Ockham yields that “a permanent thing can exist without 
motion; but he does not find that this statement, and the statement 
“motion is not another thing apart a permanent thing,” are mutually 
exclusive, any more than the true proposition, ‘Socrates can endure 
without whiteness,” excludes the truth of, “Socrates is white.’’% 

The fifth objection to Ockham’s view, seizes on the supposed fact 
that motion is a quantity distinctly other than the quantity of a perma- 
nent thing. The truth of this premise stems, according to the absolute 
theorists, from the oft-reiterated statement that motion has a successive 
quantity, and therefore it cannot be equated with permanent things, which 
possess a permanent quantity.%” 


Motion does not possess some quantity distinct as regards itself as a whole 
from the quantity of a permanent thing, 


Ockham replies. What is meant by a quantitative designation applied 
to motion, is actually a reference to the moved body itself.9® Thus, were 


devotes many pages of detailed discussion (at the end of Logic.), is that of 
‘figure of speech.’ This is perhaps the most frequent source of error in 
philosophy, for it is involved in the attribution of characteristics and dis- 
tinctions that belong to signs, to the things of which they are signs. This 
habit, which in the long run reduces to the equivocal use of terms with 
respect to their significative and non-significative forms of supposition, 
results in the confusion of logic, natural science, and metaphysics, and gives 
rise to what may be called indifferently a ‘logical realism’, or a ‘metaphysical 
nominalism.’ Whatever name may be given to it, it is what Ockham opposes 
as the worst error in philosophy, destructive of all truth, reason, science, 
and of the whole philosophy of Aristotle.” 

96 Phil. Nai., III, 7: ‘“‘Quarto, res permanens potest esse sine motu, 
sed non sine re permanente.’ ... “‘Ad quartum dico, quod res permanens 
potest esse sine motu; . . . unde sicut ista conceditur, ‘Sortes potest existere 
sine albedine’ et cum hoc stat, quod Sortes vere est albus, ita istae stant 
simul: ‘res permanens potest esse sine motu,’ et tamen: ‘motus non est alia 
res a re permanente.’ Sed contra, quando aliquid potest separari ab aliquo, 
distinguitur ab illo; sed res permanens potest esse sine motu, ergo, etc. Dico 
quod in tali modo arguendi est fallacia figurae dictionis ... quia... sicut 
quando arguitur quandocumque aliquid potest existere sine reliquo, illa 
distinguntur; sed Sortes potest existere sine musico, ergo musicum distingui- 
tire SOLten 

97 Tbid.: ‘‘Quinto, motus est quantitas alia a quantitate rei permanentis; 
quia non habet quantitatem permanentem, sed tantum successivam.”’ 

98 Thid.: ‘“‘Ad sextum (!) dico, quod motus non habet quantitatem 
aliquam distinctam secundum se totam a quantitate rei permanentis, 
aliquid tamen intelligitur per hoc nomen, quantum, magnum, parvum et 
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one to say: “‘a great deal of motion is present,” or something of the sort, 
what is meant by this statement, is that some moved body is enjoying 
an intense amount of successively acquisitive, or disquisitive, activity. 


4. 
Divisions of Local Motion 


Ockham proposes next to extend his explication of motion, narrow, 
to a consideration of the more important included species of local, 
qualitative, and quantitative motion. First of all, he addresses himself 
to the several varieties of local motion.®® 

The path described by a mobile undergoing actual motion of trans- 
lation is the first means by which Ockham classifies local motion. It 
appears, also, in this connection, that the geometric configuration of the 
mobile must be considered; for whereas the characterization of rectilinear, 
circular, or mixed motions of translation exhaust all possible cases 
describing the course of a locally moved subject, yet only a spheric 
mobile can undergo ciycular motion, while a mobile of any physical 
shape whatsoever can be moved either vectilinearly or ina mixed manner.}0° 

The appellation, rectilinear motion, is properly ascribed in all cases 
in which a subject of any shape is translated in a continuous line from 
some place of motive initiation, to some place of final rest. This con- 


huiusmodi, quando verificatur de motu, sic dicendo motus est magnus, 
PaALvUs, ctC. 

Although Ockham presents but five objections — the five which we 
have reviewed above — he presents six solutiones obiectorum; one designed 
to refute an objection which does not appear in the text of the 1637 edition. 
A check with the 1506 edition yielded the same result: five objections, and 
six solutions. At the time of this writing, the first (1494 Bononiae) edition 
was not available, so the source of the omission, if indeed a printer’s error, 
could not be determined. 

In any event, the sixth of the solutions which Ockham presents, stresses 
the impossibility of relegating an hypostatized ‘“‘motion’’ to any category, 
while it lends support to his theory by pointing out that it is only ves per- 
manens in motion which are categorizable. Ockham writes: ‘“‘Ad quintum 
dico quod hoc nomen ‘motus,’ non est per se in genere, eo quod significat 
diversas res diversorum generum, tamen omnis res significata per ‘motum,’ 
scilicet per hoc nomen ‘motus,’ est per se, in genere.’’ See also Tvactatus., 
pp. 58 ff. 

99 Phil. Nat., III, 8: ““Dictum de motu in generali, dicendum est de 
primis speciebus motus.”’ Jbid., III, 9: “‘Dictum de motu in genere sub- 
stantiae sumendo large vocabulum, nunc tractandum est de alia specie 
motus, scilicet de motu locali.”’ 

100 Jbid., III, 9: ‘“‘Dividitur ... motus localis in motum rectum, circu- 
larem, et mixtum... Est autem inter istos motus differentia, quia motus 
rectus, vel mixtus potest competere corpori cuiuscumque figurae. Quia tam 
corpus angulare, quam triangulare, potest moveri motu recto, et motu 
mixto; sed motus circularis, proprie loquendo, non potest competere nisi 
corpori sphaerico...’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VIII, 8. 
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trasts with circular motion in that the subject suffering circular motion 
rotates about a fixed orbit — and hence, is forever in the “‘same place” 
with respect to the total motion. There is no properly demarcated 
beginning, nor any proper end-point to true circular motion; but the 
motion is regarded as a totality; and so, relative to change of position, 
it can be considered as always remaining in the same place. This, how- 
ever, is not the case where the parts of the circularly moved subject are 
concerned. For these do — relative to surrounding place —- constantly, 
and successively, acquire new places; and so the whole mobile is said, 
properly, to be in motion. ‘‘When something is truly moved in a circular 
motion,’ Ockham writes: 
then it continuously is in the same place in which it was previously — 
another part of space, however, continuously corresponds to another part 
of the moved; but the whole moved is always in the same place — and, 
consequently, the whole moved acquires nothing new, but any part acquires 
a place continually other than the one in which it was previously.!° 

A question arises, however, in the case of circular motion. We do, 
that is, compare the motions of the heavenly bodies, saying that orb 
F is more swiftly moved than orb G; implying that with respect to 
some beginning and end point, as in the case of a rectilinearly moved 
body, orb F has traversed more space than orb G ina given time. But the 
paths of the circularly moved heavenly bodies have no such delimitable 
beginning or end points; their motions occur always in the same place; 
how, then, can such comparisons be validated? In resolving this diffi- 
culty, Ockham finds it necessary to denote two modes in which “‘circular 
motion” can be understood. 


“Circular motion,” in its narrow (stricte) sense, is the designation 
covering all instances of circular motion which do not lend themselves 
to such comparison. Here, the circular motion is inviolate; for the moved 
remains always in the same total place, and since no one mobile, being 
moved in a circular motion (narrow) can ever be thought of as traversing 
more or less space than any other mobile moved in a (narrow) circular 


101 Phil. Nat., III, 10. In Ibid., III, 9, Ockham writes: ‘‘Motus rectus 
est quando mobile secundum lineam rectam movetur sursum, vel deorsum, 
et secundum alias differentias locirespectu corporis caelestis. Quando autem 
sic movetur, totum mutat locum ita quod totum est in alio, et alio loco, 
tam in fine motus, quam in principio, vel in medio. Motus autem circularis 
est quando mobile semper manet in eodem loco secundum totum, quamvis 
partes suae mutent locum, et tale motum non posset esse nisl mobile 
sphaericum, vel ovale. Quia si aliquis angulus esset in mobili, tunc totum 
mobile, quando movetur ... mutaret locum; ita quod totum esset successive 
in diversis locis totalibus...’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VI, 9; VIII, 9. 
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motion, there is no legitimate ground for holding that one is moved more 
swiftly, or more slowly, than another. 

The case, however, in which a mobile is said to be undergoing circular 
motion in the broad sense (large), is of a different character. For the8e 
mobiles, despite the fact that their total motion is still circuitous, do 
change total place: i. e., they are undergoing local motion along a circular 
path. The fact that distances traversed by mobiles being moved in such 
a manner can be protracted on a rectilinear scale allows us to compare 
the swiftness or slowness of any two such mobiles. “It is in this mode,” 
Ockham concludes, 


that a heavenly body can be said to be “more swiftly’ or “‘more slowly” 
moved: in this, that according to itself as a whole, it does change place.1% 


The mixed motions are those aberrant cases which can neither be 
properly classed as circular, nor as rectilinear, A sphere revolving about 
its axis, and at the same time undergoing a rectilinear displacement, 
is one example of a mixed motion; while the parabolic arc described by 
a flung projectile would be yet another. Mixed motions, Ockham writes, 
are all those which are 


neither rectilinear nor circular. That is, when a mobile is not moved accord- 
ing to a direct line, nor does it always remain in the same place, but is moved 
tortuously — as when something (is moved) in an angular path, or is twisted 
about (volvituy), or rolled round and round (vertitur).1%° 


102 Phil. Nat., III, 31: ““Est... sciendum, quod motus circularis dupli- 
citer accipitur, scilicet large et stricte. Stricte dicitur motus circularis 
quando aliquid movetur et non mutat locum secundum totum, sed semper 
manet in eodem loco. Large dicitur quando motum secundum se totum 
mutat locum, tamen movetur secundum spatium circulare. Primus motus 
circularis nullo modo est compar(a)bilis, quia motui recto illi motus sunt 
comparabiles quorum uno pertransitur maius spatium quam alio, quod 
non potest accidere in proposito quantum, ad motum totius. Secundo modo 
circularis est in aliquo comparabilis recto, quia maius spatium potest esse 
unum quam. aliud, quod potest stare ex hoc: quod magnitudo super quam 
motus circularis dictus sic fertur, potest fierl recta, et ita est maior, vel 
minor, alia, et illo modo pars caeli circuit, et circulariter movetur.. .” 
This whole question arose in the context of Ockham’s discussion of how it 
was possible to compare motions with respect to their velocitas and tarditas. 
In this connection, it is important to know that Ockham feels that, ‘“‘not 
all motions are comparable, one to the other, as regards their swiftness or 
slowness. Just as local motion is not swifter nor slower than an alteration; 
nor is heating swifter or slower than a rectilinear motion.’’? Ockham writes 
that in order for two changes to be thus compared, it is only requisite that 
they be specifically the same: “‘the motions... of the same species are 
comparable, just as two rectilinear motions are comparable; for that (mo- 
bile) is swifter which covers more space (than another) in an equal time. 
Similarly, two alterations of the same species are comparable; for that 
whitening is... more swift than another in which (the latter subject) does 
not acquire a whiteness as intense (as the former subject) in the same time.”’ 
This discussion occurs in Phil. Nat., III, 31. See also Logic., ch. 55, p. 165; 
Sent., 11,9, q; and cf. Aristotle “Physics, V Il; 4. CORP h ia Naina 1G, 
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Since the terms, “rectilinear,” “circular,’’ and “mixed,” are equiv- 
ocally employed, another distinction which embraces them in a rather 
simple fashion is allowed by Ockham as valid. Rectilinear and circular 
motion, in this second “‘division,” are called the sdmple motions; while 
all mixed motions, on the other hand, are subsumed under the single 
rubric, composite.1% 


Next, for his third “division,” Ockham seizes upon the fact that the 
various types of motive institution and prolongation — i.e., natural, 
violent, or mixed (composito) — provide a mode for further classifying 
locally moved subjects. Natural motion originates from the “intrinsic” 
physical constitution of the moved itself. Thus, the natural motion of 
the heavy directs it downward, just as that of a light body is inclined 
upward as a result of its intrinsic nature.1% 


Now the heavenly motions were said to be natural, and yet the 
motion of the heavenly bodies was assumed to be occasioned by the 
extrinsic agency of moving “‘intelligences.”’ There seems, then, an obvious 
discrepancy between this use of the word “‘natural,’’ and the one upon 
which Ockham is insisting; and it is with an eye to accounting for this 
aberration that Ockham introduces two ways in which “natural motion” 
can be understood — narrow and broad. 


Natural motion, narrow, requires only that an active intrinsic 
principle be the moving cause. Thus, the active intrinsic principle 
directing a heavy body downward, or fire to heat, etc., are instances of 
“natural motion” strictly applied. 


The broad sense, however, of “natural motion,” is properly used in 
those cases in which a body is moved by an extvinsic agency in a manner, 
or direction, which is not counter to its natural inclination. The apparently 
renegade instance, then, of the heavenly bodies being in natural motion, 
despite their motion being directed by extrinsic agency, is “‘saved.” 
Their motion is “natural” in the broad sense; for although moved by 


104 Phil. Nat., III, 9: ‘‘Aliter stricte utitur... istis vocabulis, ‘motus 
rectus,’ ‘circularis,’ et ‘mixtus’ .. . quod non obstat praedictis cum vocabula 
valde sumantur aequivoce. Unde, et ista potest esse secunda divisio motus 
localis, quia motus localis quidam est simplex, quidam. compositus. Simplex 


dividitur in motu(m) rectum... et motum circularem... Motus autem 
compositus sive mixtus... patebit inferius.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, V, 6; 
NAME a 


105 Phil. Nat., III, 9: “‘Terti(a) distinctio motus localis potest esse, 
quia motus localis quidam est naturalis, quidam violentus, et potest addi 
tertium membrum, quod quidam est mixtus ex istis. Motus naturalis est, 
quod est a principio intrinseco... sicut motus gravis deorsum et motus 
levis sursum... Cf, Aristotle, Physics, V, 6; VIII, 4: 


Gi 
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extrinsic agency, they are yet moved in a way which is not counter to 
their ‘“‘natural’’ propensity for motion.1% 

Violent motion is instituted as a result of contraverting the natural 
inclination of some body to move by virtue of its intrinsic nature. In 
this way, were one to fling a heavy body upward, thus frustrating its 
natural inclination to travel in a downward direction, this body would 
be violently moved.1°7 

A mixed motion has its origin from both intrinsic and extrinsic 

factors. 
Just as if a small stick were bound to a stone and moved downward, then 
it is moved according to the inclination of the stick as well as that of the 
stone, and therefore it (the stick) is more swiftly moved than if it were let 
drop by itself.1° 

Now these three — natural, violent, and mixed motion — according 
to Ockham, completely exhaust the universe of the locally moved. 


106 Phil. Nat., III, 32: “Sed ad hoc, quod sit motus naturalis, requiritur 
quod sit a principio intrinseco activo, et hoc proprie, et stricte, accipiendo 
motum naturalem. Large, vero accipiendo motum naturalem est ille, qui 
non est contra inclinationem aliquam ipsius moti, et sic motus corporis 
caelestis ab intelligentia potest dici naturalis, quia quamvis sit ab extrinsece, 
quia tamen non est contra inclinationem aliquam ipsius moti, ideo dicitur 
naturalis.’”” Ockham also gives (Phil. Nat., III, 29) as the most elegant 
example of motions which are one in number and regular, the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, which move uniformly, with constant velocity, over a 
path of constant magnitude. Motions which are one in number and irregular, 
are those which exhibit either changes in magnitude, or inconstancy with 
regard to velocity in their passage from place to place (or, in the case of an 
alterative motion, from terminus to terminus). In general, for any motion 
to be regarded as one 1n number, it must satisfy three prescriptions: unity 
of subject; unity of goal; and unity of time. Ockham writes: “In order that 
some motion be one in number, three things are required: namely the 
unity of number of that which is moved — for if two things are moved, 
there can be no unity of motion of these; unity of termini ad quem is re- 
quired — for if something is moved with respect to whiteness, and locally, 
it is not one motion numerically; and third is required unity of time, con- 
tinuously and without interruption — for if something is moved in some 
mode, and thereafter rests, and thereafter is moved further, it is not one 
motion numerically.’’ Motions can also be related in terms of their being 
one in genus, Or one in species. Motions which are generically ‘‘one’’ all 
occur within the frame of any one category: thus al/ the motions of any one 
(or more) mobile(s) with regard to place, or all of a mobile’s qualitative 
changes, can be regarded as being ‘‘one’’ — one in genus. ‘‘A motion,” 
Ockham writes, “is called one in species which is ad terminos of the same 
species. Whence, just as every change of place, and every alteration is in 
the same genus as every other change of place and alteration, so every 
‘blackening’ is in the same species with every blackening, and every ‘whiten- 
ing’ with every whitening.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, V, 4; VII, R. 

107 Phil, Nat., III, 9: ““Motus violentus est quod est contra inclinationem 
moti, sicut grave quando movetur sursum, et leve deorsum.”’ Cf. Aristotle, 
Physics, V, 6. 
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Nor is it proper to posit some local motion which is neither natural, nor 
violent, nor mixed; since all local motion in which something can be moved 
is either according to the inclination of the moved, or against its inclination.1 


There are, however, some further sub-divisions of these major varieties. 
Violent motion, for example, consists in those cases in which a body is 
moved by pulsion, (the “common” term for expulsion and impulsion), 
traction, vection, and vertigo. 

Impulston, or “pushing,” requires constant contact between mover 
and moved, so that the motion ceases when direct contact is broken. 
This is opposed to expulsion, which does not require constant contact 
between mover and moved to preserve the motion. Ockham cites as 
example of expulsive motion, the flinging of a stone.!!° 

Traction is the simple motion of pulling a subject from place to 
place; while vection describes that motion undergone by some subject 
adhering to another, which is moved by the motion of its patron. Ver- 
tiginous motion, finally, is said to be occurring when some subject is 
being revolved in some manner, and this reduces, in the last analysis, 
to an instance of pushing and pulling.14 


e028 Sova: 

110 [bid.: ‘Motus autem violentus dividitur in septimo huius (Aristotle, 
Physics, V11,2),inimpulsionem (vead : pulsionem) tractionem, vectionem, verti- 
ginem. Pulsio est communis impulsioni et expulsioni. Impulsio est quando 
pellens coniungitur mobili, quamdiu ipsum mobile movetur, ita quod cessante 
movente, quiescit motum. Expulsio est quando pellens non coniungitur 
mobili continue dum movetur sicut est in proiiciente lapidem a se.” 

111 Phil. Nat., III, 9: “‘Tractio est quando movens movet aliud ad se, 
vel ad alterum trahit. Vectio est quando aliquid adhaerens alteri movetur 
ad motum ipsius. Vertigo est quando aliquod vertitur, et est ibi pulsus et 
tractio.”’ (A grindstone, for example, provides an instance of vertiginous 
motion. For it revolves in a manner which allows analysis of its motion into 
the upward “‘push”’ of one-half, and the downward “‘pull” of the other.) It 
must be noted that pulsion and traction are not always instances of violent 
motion. For it is quite possible that such motions act in a divection which is 
not counter to the natural inclination of the moved. When this circumstance 
comes about, the motion is more properly classified as mixed, than as 
violent. Thus, if a mover situated at some height were to fling a heavy body 
downward, he would be acting in accord with the intrinsic nature of the 
moved, and this body, according to Ockham, ‘‘would be more swiftly moved 
than if it were allowed to drop of itself.’”’ In this instance, both intrinsic and 
extrinsic factors are operative, hence the motion is properly of the mixed 
variety. Ockham writes (Ibid): ‘‘Est autem notandum quod pulsio et 
tractio non sunt motus violenti, scilicet contra inclinationem. omnino moti; 
sed etiam sunt motus mixti: quia in pulsu et tractu possibile est quod 
pulsum et tractum moveantur secundum inclinationem .. sicut, si aliquis 
existens sursum proiiceret lapidem deorsum, iste lapis velocius movetur...”’ 
etc. There is no conflict here between natural motion large, and mixed 
motion; for in a mixed motion the body is moved move swiftly than it would 
have been moved if moved by natural motion large. Natural motion, large, 
it is true, consists also in a combination of extrinsic and intrinsic factors, 
nevertheless, the net result of the combination of extrinsic and intrinsic 
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By 
Objections and Resolutions 

To be moved (in the narrow sense), as Ockham has repeatedly 
stressed, is to acquire or lose “‘something” in a successive manner. His 
opponents maintain that an actual, objectively inhering new quality 
is the what which is acquired or lost by the locally moved; and if Ock- 
ham is to persist in denying that a locally moved body acquires or loses 
“something” he must be prepared to face the counter-charge that this 
denial violates the definition which he has himself endorsed. 

His adversaries, indeed, level three objections against the view that 
denies the successive acquisition or loss of something — as a new quality 
— to the locally moved subject. In the first place, were Ockham to 
insist that the moved is constituted in exactly the same way before and 
after suffering a local displacement — that is, as neither having gained 
nor lost anything — how could he seriously maintain that it was moved 
at all?t2 

Secondly, his opponents held that the necessary condition which 
calls for the successive verification of contradictories in any motion, 
could not be satisfied except by positing the successive production or 
destruction of a something in the moved. Therefore, since Ockham refuses 
to yield the actual acquisition or loss of something in the locally moved, 
can he explain the phenomena of local motion ?'8 

In the third place, his opponents are quick to point out, were every- 
thing to be equal in the moved both before and after local motion, as 
Ockham holds, there could be no better reason for a subject to be in 
any one place, than in any other. In short: without the acquisition or 
loss of some inhering “‘thing”’ in the moved — as loss or gain of ‘“‘motion”’ 
— why should a body move at all?1!4 

Ockham commences his reply to these objections by saying that a 
body does, in his view, have 
something which it previously had not; not, however, that it ‘‘has’”’ it as if 


a thing inhering 7m 7¢ as in a subject (subiective) — but asa place. ...I say 
that such locally moved things do not acquire something inherent, in the 


factors active in a natural motion, Jarge is not to move a body with a greater 
or lesser velocity than it has a natural propensity to assume. 

12 Phil, Nat., UI, 10: “Et... dicas (his opponents argue), si motum 
nihil habeat quod prius non habebat, ergo non movetur.”’ 

113 [bid.: “Et si dicatur ulterius, quod contradictoria non verificantur 
de aliquo successive, nisi propter aliquam destructionem alicuius, vel 
productionem, ergo si nihil novum acquiritur nec aliquid destruitur, non 
movetur.”’ 

14 Tbid.: ‘‘Praeterea, si omnes res nunc sunt quae priuserant, et non 
aliae, non est maior ratio quod hoc sit in hoc loco nunc, quam prius.’’ 
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way that a substantial form is in matter, or heat in fire, but they acquire 
only surrounding place. ... Further, it is against the opinion of the Philos- 
opher that when something is moved, something inheres in it . . . for indeed, 
when something is locally moved it is not that something is “‘in’’ the moved, 
but that the moved is in something — in a place — where it was not previous- 
ly.115 

To the next objection, he points out that 
contradictories can be successively verified without the production or de- 
struction of any thing, through this alone: that a mobile changes place, 
and goes from one place to another. Whence, by this itself, that a body, 
without any other thing, is in this place, and it was not previously in his 
place, contradictories can be verified.1!6 

To the last argument, Ockham feels it sufficient reply to indicate 
that although everything zs inherently the same before and after local 
motion, yet the mere fact that the moved is now in this place, and it 
was not in this place prior to the motion, is indicating that place, and 
place only, is the what acquired or lost through local motion.1!? 


6. 
Ockham and Projectile Motion: Impetus 


The Aristotelian dictum, “‘everything that is moved, is moved by 
another” (omne quod movetur, ab alio movetur)48 met with an apparent 
aberration in the case of projectile motion. The principle was obviously 
satisfied in those cases where direct and prolonged physical contact 
between mover and moved could be observed — as in the simple in- 
stances of pulling and pushing; but how could this principle be defended 
in those cases where mover and moved were separate in situation — as 
in the case of a thrown stone? 

Aristotle attempted to encompass the deviant case of projectile 
motion within the bounds of his dictum by positing the medium itself, 
which was in constant and intimate contact with the projectile, to be 
responsible for the continued motion!!® — an explanation which Ockham 
cannot counterance. For, as Ockham points out, were someone standing 
at point C to fire a projectile directed at point B, while another person 


LL Naie llr: 
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117 [bid.: “Ex hoc patet . . . quod quamvis omnis res sit quae prius, et 
non alia, tamen nunc est in hoc loco, quia movens movet ipsum ad hune 
locum, et prius non, sic ergo dico quod per motum localem acquiritur solus 
locus et non aliquod aliud . 

118 See Aristotle, Physics, “VII, 10. 

coeliac bass Aristotle felt that the original agent imparts a gradually 
exhausted virtus motiva to the medium which serves to further the motion 
of the projectile. See Aristotle, Physics, IV, 8, and VIII, ro. 
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stationed at point F were to fling a projectile at point C, so that at some 
point, M, the two projectiles met, it would be required, under the terms 
of the Aristotelian explanation, that the same portion of air, at point M, 
be moved simultaneously in two different directions.12° The impossibility 
of which, as Ockham sees it, vitiates the Aristotelian explanation of 
projectile motion. 

Yet another way is open to reconcile Aristotle’s dictum, “everything 
that moves,’ with the apparently renegade case of projectile motion: 
this way consists in positing the motive power to be transmitted, as an 
objective, indwelling, new quality, from the projector to the projected. 
An explanation which was endorsed by certain of the Medievals, and 
which is of great interest, being, as it is, an archetypal impetus theory.'*1 

The apparent ingenuity of this second theory seems in no way to 
have dismayed Ockham. Building on the premise that a given cause 
produces always a given effect, he indicates that the projector — grant- 
ing it to possess and transmit that certain “force” (virtus) which instigates 
and sustains projectile motion — should always produce the effect, 


120 In Sent., II, qu. 26, m, in his discussion of whether or not to the air 
can be accounted the power to further projectile motion, Ockham writes: 
“nec aer; quia potest moveri motu contrario, sicut si sagitta obviaret 
lapidi.”’ In [bid., II, qu. 18, j, he writes of projectile motion that: ‘‘Nec 
potest dici quod aer movet sagittam, quia aliquis potest e converso sagittare, 
ita quod ista corpora proiecta possunt sibi mutuo obviare.”’ 

121 For a history of the impetus theory, see Anneliese Maier, op. cit., 
Part II., ch. 6. In this work Dr. Maier sketches rapidly the growth of the 
theory from its expression by Franciscus de Marchia; (‘“Und zwar scheint 
der erste, der den Gedanken in Form einer wissenschaftlichen Hypothese 
ausgesprochen hat, Franciscus de Marchia gewesen zu sein.’’) Of Ockham 
all she says (p. 132), is that he was the “‘chief representative’ of the view 
that: ‘“‘das proiectum wird von dem urspriinglichen Beweger, dem proiciens 
mittels Fernwirkung weiterbewegt.’’ She adds, however, that Ockham: 
“hat sie... (i. e., this theory of actio at-a-distance) spater dann auch auf- 
gegeben.’’ In Dr. Maier’s Zwei Grundprobleme dey Scholastischen Natur- 
philosophie, Rome (1951), Part II, ‘‘Die Impetustheorie’’, a much more 
extensive treatment of the growth of the impetus theory is found. In this 
latter work Dr. Maier’s treatment of Ockham is much more satisfactory. 
She correctly stresses his preoccupation with the permanent thing, pointing 
out that his solution to the problem of projectile motion, regards such 
motion as in no way differing from any other type of local motion, (see esp. 
pp. 159 ff.). Dr. Maier also makes quite clear the fundamental difference 
between John Buridan’s concept of impetus, and Franciscus de Marchia’s 
virtus impressa. Buridan abandoned the earlier virtus impressa theory which 
Ockham criticizes, in favor of the impetus theory. Impetus is understood by 
Buridan as an enduring state of matter in motion, produced by a force, but 
not requiring the continuous action of a force to maintain the motion. For an 
extremely interesting discussion of Buridan’s Ockhamism, centering about 
the Parisian Statutes of 1339, and 1340, which were traditionally considered 
to be anti-Ockhamist measures, but which Professor Moody convincingly 
shows to be defenses of Ockhamism as opposed to the sceptical tendencies 
of Nicholas of Autrecourt’s teachings, see E. A. Moody, “Ockham, Buridan 
and Nicholas of Autrecourt,”’ op. cit. 
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motion, when brought into contact with a mobile. Yet, the empirical 
fact is that this can not be the true cause of projectile motion, since the 
effect does not always follow: 


for my hand can be moved slowly to some body, and then it will not move 
it locally; and it can be moved swiftly ... and then brought to some body 
in the same way as in the previous case, and then it will cause motion, and 
it previously would not.1?? 


The cause, then, of the sustained motion of a projectile, after it has been 
released by the projector, is not to be thought of as a “power’’ trans- 
mitted from one to the other. Indeed, the very seeking of a cause for 
the projectile motion effect is not allowed by Ockham as a valid enter- 
prise, insofar as in his view, local motion is not a new effect at all; 


if you say that a new effect has some cause, but local motion is a new effect; 
I say that local motion is not a new effect . . . since it is nothing else but that 
a mobile coexist in diverse parts of space.1%8 


In the vein with which we are now familiar, Ockham insists that the, 


movement, in such a motion, after the separation of the mobile from the... 
projector, is the moved itself according to itself (and) not by virtue of some 
power in it.124 


“Tt would be astonishing,” says Ockham concluding this review of 
projectile motion, “if my hand could cause some power in a stone by 
the fact that... it touched the stone.” 


122 Sent., II, qu. 26, m: “Item notandum quod in motu proiectionis est 
magna difficultas de principio motivo et effectivo illius motus; quia non 
potest esse... virtus in lapide: quia quaero a quo causatur illa virtus: non 
a proiciente: quia agens naturale aequaliter approximatum passivo aequa- 
liter causat semper effectum. Se(d) proiciens quantum ad omne absolutum 
et respectivum in eo potest aequaliter approximari lapidi et non movere 
sicut quando movet. Potest enim manus mea tarde moveri et approximari 
alicui corpori; et tunc non movebit eum. localiter; et potest velociter... 
moveri, et tunc approximatur eo modo sicut prius, et tunc causabit motum 
et prius non.” 

LS OUd: 
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125 Sent., II, qu. 26, m. Ockham can almost be thought of as arguing 
directly against Franciscus de Marchia here. Franciscus writes in Book IV 
of his own Commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences: “‘... Unde est scien- 
dum, .quod est duplex virtus movens aliquod grave sursum... et ista virtus 
manus; alia virtus est motus exequens inchoatum et ipsum continuans et 
ista est causata sive derelicta per motum a prima. Nisi enim ponatur aliqua 
virtus a prima, impossibile est dare causam motus sequentis... Et si 
quaeratur qualis sit huiusmodi virtus, potest dici quod nec est forma simpli- 
citer permanens nec simpliciter fluens, sed quasi media, quia per aliquod 
tempus permanens, sicut caliditas ab igne genita in aqua non habens esse 
permanens simpliciter sicut in igne, nec simpliciter etiam fluens ut cale- 
factio ipsa, sed habet esse permanens ad determinatum tempus.’’ This 
portion of Franciscus de Marchia’s text is edited by Anneliese Maier, and 
is printed in her Zwei Grundprobleme ... op. cit., pp. 166—180. The above 
quotation appears on p. 172. 
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So far as Ockham is concerned, projectile motion provides no problem 
requiring different orientation than any other type of local motion. It 
is a simple instance of violent local motion of the expulsive variety ;1*6 
and the case of the projectile, as of any other locally moved body, is 
adequately ‘“‘saved” by merely positing it to acquire or lose “places’’ 
in a successive manner, while it can never be said to be at rest in any 
one of them. 


ap 
Ockham and Text 71 


The theory of projectile motion which Ockham has just examined 
and rejected, tacitly reflects the fundamental assumption — derived 
from an unwavering belief in the sanctity of the “everything that is 
moved” principle — that motion under the impress of mo force is a 
formal impossibility. The fact, that is, that some body was 7m motion 
locally, was itself assumed to be a condition of its being moved by some- 
thing. Hence, the postulation of such continuously active motive forces, 
as an “impressed force” (virtus impressa), was deemed a sine qua non 
in the theoretical explanation of non-organic bodies in local motion. 

Nor was it the absolute theorists alone who were culpable in that 
they failed to mark the distinction between beng in motion, and being 
moved by something; for examination of the controversy centering about 
the Aristotelian arguments against the possibility of motion in a void, 
indicates that this confusion was a general characteristic of all scholastic 
theories of motion exposited prior to that of William of Ockham. 

The most pregnant argument which Aristotle proffers pertaining to 
the problem of the void, is rooted in his initial assumption that the 
speed with which a heavy body passes through any corporeal medium, 
is in inverse proportion to the density of that medium. Hence, in a 
rarefied medium, a falling body will travel with greater speed than if 
the medium were more dense. It follows, then, that were a body to be 
let fall through a medium of no density — a void — its speed would be 
infinitely great. Since, however, such a traversal of space would neces- 
sarily be instantaneous, Aristotle held that motion in a void was an 
impossibility.12? 


126 See above, p. 260. Ockham gives there as an example of violent, 
expulsive motion, the case of a flung stone. 

127 Aristotle discusses the problem of the void in Physics IV, ch. 6, 7, 8 
and 9. The argument given above is from ch. 8 (215a—215b), and is famous 
as Text 71. For a history of scholastic criticisms of Aristotle’s law of motion, 
largely in connection with Text 71, see E. A. Moody’s article, ‘‘Avempace 
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The Arab philosopher, Avempace, however, raises, as Averroes says, 
“a good question” (Avempace autem bene movit hic quaestionem), with 
regard to Aristotle’s position.1*8 It is his claim that Aristotle’s argument 
presupposes that motion is temporal in character owing only to the 
hampering effect of some resistent medium. If this initial assumption 
were true, he points out, then the only reason why all local motions 
(involving simple, non-organic bodies) are not instantaneous, is due 
exclusively to the resistance offered the mobile by some medium. Avem- 
pace contends that the retardation effect offered by the resistant medium 
is only accidentally related to the motion, and that the essential con- 
sideration in any instance of local motion of this variety, is the time of 
the mobile’s traversal of a magnitude of empty space.}2° 

Averroes takes exception to Avempace’s “good question” on the 
ground that the latter has failed to make a proper distinction between 
a moved and a mover. After all, “everything that is moved, is moved by 
another,” and if some simple, inorganic body is in local motion, some- 
thing other than the body itself must be responsible for its continued motion. 
Moved, and mover can not be postulated to be two distinct entities 
possessed intrinsically by such a mobile, and the only proper explanation 
of its motion lies in the fact that reciprocal relationship exists between 
the moved body and the medium through which it is moving. Such a 
simple body is said to be mover as a result of its action on the medium; 
and it is moved insofar as the medium reacts on it. The action of the 
medium, then, is not to be thought of as an accidental factor in such 
motion, but is rather an essential condition of its occurrence; and motion 


and Galileo,” in Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. XII, no. 2 and 3 (1951). 
Some of the same material, though less extensively treated, can be found 
in Professor Moody’s article, ““Ockham and Aegidius of Rome,”’ op. cit. I 
have drawn heavily on these two articles for my background discussion of 
the controversy centering about Text 71. 

128 Avempace’s criticism of Aristotle is known to us only through 
Averroes who cites it in his own exposition of the Aristotelian text. See 
Aristotelis Opera Omnia cum Averroes Commentariis, Venetiis (1560), Tomus 
Weetolaisiiv. te 

129 Avempace’s argument is translated and printed in Prof. Moody’s 
article, “‘Avempace and Galileo,’ op. cit., pp. 184—5. Moody writes 
(Ibid., p. 192): ““Avempace’s criticism of Aristotle and his alternative law 
of velocities, though known to the western scholastics only as ‘Avempace’s 
theory’, had been stated, and its implications developed clearly and fully 
by a Christian Neo-Platonist of Alexandria, Joannes Philoponus. For in 
the commentary which Philoponus wrote on Aristotle’s Physics, immediately 
after his exposition of Text 71 of Book IV, we find a lengthy ‘digression’ 
devoted to criticism of Aristotle’s law of velocities and of the dynamic 
assumptions on which it was based.”’ For a treatment of projectile motion, 
indicating Philoponus as the forerunner of forteenth century dynamics, 
see P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, (Paris, 1913), vol. I, esp. pp. 313320. 
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is temporal, as Averroes sees it, precisely owing to the resistance of the 
medium,?°° 

Avempace’s insistence on the fact that the successive, temporal, 
character of motion is a function of the mobile’s passage through a 
divisible continuum — the physical characteristics of that continuum 
notwithstanding — is of great value from the vantage-point of modern 
classical mechanics. For it constitutes a sound definition of motion in 
its kinematic aspect. Nevertheless, Avempace’s implicit faith that the 
“everything that is moved” dictum expressed an inviolable principle 
of nature, led him to construe his fundamentally sound kinematic 
analysis, to be simultaneously a definition of motive force. 


Averroes, on the other hand, insisted on the dynamic aspect of 
motion, and arrived at a basically correct conception of motive power — 
i.e., the ability to overcome material (to perform “work’’), measured 
by the time required to do so. The same assurance, however, that the 
“everything that is moved” principle was inviolable, led Averroes to 
assume that his definition of force was, at one and the same time, a 
kinematic definition of what motion 7s. “Being in motion,” so far as 
Averroes was concerned, was always an instance of “being moved by 
something,” and motion, therefore, was always a case of overcoming 
material resistance.13! 


Ockham opens his own investigation into the controversy centering 
about Text 71, by a careful restatement of the arguments used to defend 
Averroes’ thesis that local motion is temporal in character owing to the 
deterrent effect of a resistant mediuin.}%2 “It must be known,” Ockham 
writes: 


130 Averroes’ criticism of Avempace is translated by Prof. Moody, and 
printed in his article ““Avempace and Galileo,” op. cit., pp. 189, I9I. 

181 See Moody, ‘“‘Avempace and Galileo,” op. cit., p. 380. It is of ex- 
treme interest to note that when the scholastics came to study Averroes 
commentary in the 13th century, each commentator was faced with the 
choice, in regard to Text 71, of siding with either Avempace or Averroes; 
and that they defended one view or another in a way which transcended 
mere loyalties to orders, or representatives of these orders. Thus, St. Thomas 
Aquinas defends Avempace’s view, while his teacher, Albertus Magnus, 
holds for Averroes’. Aegidius Romanus, St. Thomas’ pupil, as against the 
views of his master, also saw fit to go along with Averroes. Other among 
those who supported the Averroist thesis were John of Jandun, and Siger 
de Brabant; while the list of those in Avempace’s camp includes Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus, Peter John Olivi, and William of Ware. 

182 By the time Ockham entered the arena, the controversy had been 
crystallized in this form: whether the temporal character of motion is 
determined solely by the fact that a given magnitude of space must be 
traversed; or whether the resistance of the medium was sole and sufficient 
guarantee for its temporal character. 


| 
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that the Commentator (i. e., Averroes), in Comment 71, raises the question 
whether motion is in time precisely owing to resistance. And (those who 
answer in the affirmative) say that the whole cause whereby heavy and 
light bodies are moved in time is the resistance of the medium, insofar that 
if there weve a quantity of space without any resistant medium, a heavy body 
would not be moved downward in time (i. e., its passage from one place to 
another would be instantaneous).!** 


These who preferred this view, made first an obvious but necessary 
distinction: a distinction between those bodies which possessed the 
power of self-locomotion — the power to determine their own changes 
of position; and those simple, inorganic bodies which, owing to their 
light or heavy forms, are determined to move locally in one “‘proper’’ 
direction: downward for the heavy, and upward for the light. 

Now such simple heavy bodies are either im act in a downward 
direction, as a proper motion returning them to their natural place'4 
or they are, owing to accidental circumstances, not in their natural place; 
and when this occasion arises (as, say, when a stone is placed at the top 
of a ladder), these heavy bodies are accidentally in potential to motion 
in a downward direction. “But when something is accidentally in 
potential to something,” the anti-Avempace school argued, 


in order that it achieve it, nothing else is required but the removal of the 
prohibiting factors. Since, therefore, heavy bodies may be accidentally in 
potential to downward flight, if the prohibition and the impediment is 
removed, such heavy bodies would move steadily downward; and because 
the impediment and prohibition in such a motion is the corporeal medium 
alone, therefore the whole cause whereby time is required in the motion of 
heavy and light bodies is the resistance of the medium.}% 


183 EH xpositio., Pp. 427 

134 For a complete discussion of the scholastic conceptions of natural 
and proper motions with respect to their natural places, see A. Maier, An der 
Grenze von Scholasttk und Naturwissenschaft (Rome 1952), Part. I. Cf. Aris- 
LOCC MISH Y STCS UV on ig Vn Os 

135 Expositio., p. 427—8: “Corporea quaedam moventur ex se, quaedam 
non moventur ex se. Quaecumque autem moventur ex se, non determinantur 
ad unam differentiam positionis tantum, sed quodam modo habent quod 
moventur ad plures differentias positionis. Animal enim, quod movetur ex 
se, habet se ad plures differentias positionis; sic etiam et caelum, quod ex 
se movetur, quodam modo movetur ad plures differentias positionis. ... Ea 
vero quae non moventur per se, ex se et essentialiter, secundum suum motum 
naturalem et proprium determinantur ad unam differentiam positionis 
tantum, sicut patet de gravibus et levibus. Et ideo, si loquimur de proprio 
motu gravium et levium, quae non moventur ex se, patet quod tota causa 
quare requiritur tempus in motu est impedimentum medii. Gravia enim 
non sunt in potentia essentiali ut sint deorsum, immo ex sua essentia et 
per se semper habent quod sint deorsum. Et ideo vel sunt actu deorsum, 
vel si non sint actu ibi, sunt solum in potentia accidentali ut ibi existant. 
Sed quando aliquid est in potentia accidentali ad aliquid...’’ etc. As for 
those bodies which possess the power of voluntary self-locomotion, the 
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The second argument offered in defense of Averroes’ thesis, makes 
use of an analogy between the motions which conclude in the moved 
subject’s acquisition of some new qualitative state (motus ad formam), 
and those which terminate in the moved subject’s acquisition of a new 
place (motus ad ubi). The point of this analogy being that the temporal 
character of all motion is totally independent of terminal distance, and 
wholly dependent on resistance. 

The motion involved in the acquisition of a qualitative form, the 
argument runs, is temporal in character owing to the existence in the 
subject of a disposition which is inimical to that of the newly-impressed 
form (contraria dispositio existens in materia). This “contrary disposition” 
is, in effect, an actual resistance — a resistance which must be overcome 
before the new form is determinately established; and the quantity of 
matter, the actual physical dimension of the subject involved in this 
alteration, is of no consequence, and in no way affects the speed with 
which the transition is accomplished. Should there be no resistance to 
the newly-impressed form — just as the air has no contrary disposition 
with respect to the illumining power of the sun — the new form is 
instantaneously aquired. “Therefore,” the argument concludes: 


just as in motion to a form, so in motion to a place; just as the reason of 
quantity does not require time in motion to form, but only the reason of 
contrary disposition — thus in motion to place the reason of quantity of 
space is not required, but the reason of resistance, or the reason of an imped- 
ing medium. That, therefore, which the impeding medium does in the mo- 
tions of heavy and light bodies, the contrary disposition in a subject does 
in the motion to form; whereby, if there was some evacuated space, and all 
resistant medium were lacking in it, a mobile would pass through that space 
instantaneously.1%6 


temporal character of their motions is not owing to corporeal resistance: 
“Sed de motu illorum quae moventur ex se, dicitur quod talia secundum 
quod huiusmodi non habent quod sint in uno loco tantum. Sol enim non 
habet de se quod sit semper in oriente vel in occidente. Et ideo cum est in 
oriente, ad hoc sit in occidente non est in potentia accidentali solum. Et 
ideo quia sol, quando est in oriente, de se non habet quod sit in occidente 
semper, si tollatur medium impediens, non statim est inoccidente. Et ideo, 
quod motus corporum supercaelestium sit in tempore, non est causa resisten- 
tia medii.”’ 

186 Expositio., p. 429—30: “‘... Videmus quod causa enim quare in 
motu ad formam requiritur tempus, non est quantitas, sed est contraria 
dispositio existens in materia. Si enim materia esset sufficienter disposita 
ad aliquam formam, et non haberet contrariam dispositionem illi formae, 
in illo instanti in quo appropinquaret sufficiens activum illi materiae, 
introduceretur talis forma in tota ista materia; nec refert utrum materia 
illa esset parvae quantitatis vel magnae: sicut patet de illuminatione aeris 
a sole, propter Quod aer non habet contrariam dispositionem ad lucem. 
Sicut ergo est in motu ad formam, sic suo modo est in motu ad ubi...” 
etc. Cf. Quaestiones., qu. 89, 90, Pp. 430. 
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The first of these arguments, Ockham points out, indicates a breach 
of fidelity with the first principles of the very men who posit it. For its 
protagonists conceive of the vacuum as being pure magnitude — a 
three-dimensional continuum possessing real and distinct quantitative 
parts totally divorced from any substantial or qualitative determina- 
tions ;187 and since they conceive of the vacuum in this way, they are 
actually committed to the position that motion through such a magnitude 
would be temporal. The passage of a mobile, that is, through such a 
magnitude, could be clearly shown to involve the acquisition of successive 
quantitative mid-marks in its course from extreme to extreme. Since 
this position is entailed in their view of the vacuum, these defenders of 
Averroes’ original thesis are forced to a grudging admission of Avem- 
pace’s thesis: i. e., that the distance traversed by the mobile — the physical 
properties of the medium notwithstanding —- 1s alone sufficient guarantee 
for the temporal character of motion.338 


13? Ockham, on the other hand, conceives of the vacuum in a purely 
negative sense. In Quodl., I, qu. 6, he writes: “‘... dico quod utraque istarum 
distinguenda, scilicet, ‘vacuum est aliquid’; vacuum est nihil’. Unus sensus 
est iste: vacuum est aliquid, id est, inter aliqua corpora non est medium 
positivum inter qu(ae) fuit medium positivum, vel potest esse sine motu 
locali partium istorum corporum. Et sic est verum: ‘vacuum est aliquid’. 
Secundus sensus est ille: aliqua res qu(ae) est aliquid, vel potest esse aliquid, 
et haec est vacuum — ita quod hoc nomen ‘vacuum’ vere predicatur affirma- 
tive de aliqua re qu(ae) existit, vel potest existere. Et iste sensus est falsus 
et impossibilis, quia quacumque re demonstrata haec est falsa, ‘hoc est 
vacuum’, Eodem modo haec est distinguenda: ‘vacuum’ est nihil. Et potest 
habere duos sensus. Primus est iste: inter aliqua corpora non est medium 
positivum, etc., sicut prius dictum est. Et iste sensus est verus. Secundus 
sensus est quod nihil est aliqua res, vel potest esse, quae sit vacuum et de 
qua vacuum vere praedicetur. Et ille est falsus et impossibilis... ‘illa 
vacuum est nihil’, vel, ‘nihil est vacuum’.”’ 

1388 Expositio., p. 431: “In istis continentur multa falsa, secundum quod 
ea intelligunt dicentes. Primum est, quod ponit quod tota causa quare 
motus est in tempore, est impedimentum medii, ita quod quantitas spati 
non sufficeret, si poneretur. Hoc enim falsa est secundum principia istorum, 
quia ipsi ponunt quod praeter substantiam et omnem qualitatem est quanti- 
tas media, quae nullo modo est activa et per consequens non potest resistere 
cuicumque, et hoc positive, quomodo isti loquuntur. Sed si poneretur talis 
quantitas sine omni substantia et omni qualitate quacumque, non resisteret; 
immo, posito quod posset secum compati mobile quod debet pertransire 
ab extremo ad extremum, necessario prius perveniet ad medium quam ad 
extremum. Sed omne quod prius perveniet ad medium quam ad extremum, 
movetur successive et per consequens in tempore. Ergo tale mobile, in tali 
medio quanto separato ab omni substantia et qualitate, moveretur in 
tempore. Confirmatur, quia nullum corpus potest moveri de extremo ad 
extremum nisi attingendo medium; ergo tale mobile attingeret medium. 
Aut igitur, quando attingit medium, est in extremo, aut non. Si sic, ergo 
idem corpus est simul in duobus locis, quod est impossibile. Si autem 
non est in extremo, et postea erit in extremo, ergo non in instanti sed in 
tempore transit de extremo ad extremum.” Cf. Quaestiones., qu. 90, 


Pp. 431—2. 
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The second argument, too, Ockham turns against its protagonists, 
exhibiting it as actually entailing the opposite of the conclusion which 
it was designed to imply. The ‘‘contrary disposition,” he writes, 


is not the cause whereby motion to form is in time, except because the 
contrary disposition and the induced form cannot be simultaneously in a 
subject; because if the contrary disposition weve compossible with the 
induced form, then such motion would not be in time on account of the 
contrary disposition. Therefore, just as a subject can not be simultaneously 
under the induced form and under its contrary disposition, and therefore 
motion with respect to form is successive and in time according to those 
(who posit the argument), so one part of a quantity of space is incompossible 
with another part... so that the same mobile can not be in two parts of a 
quantity of space; and therefore that motion, in such a space, will be in 
time.18® 

And Ockham concludes this portion of the discussion, saying: 
Therefore, insofar as this argument is concerned, it must be said that if 
there were some place, or space, lacking everything other than quantity, 
provided that there was there a true quantity, and there was there an ex- 
treme distant from an extreme, through a medium distinct really from each 
of them, whether that medium would resist that mobile or not, and if there 
could be a mobile in this medium, truly the motion in this medium would 
be in time; because owing to the fact that the same mobile can not be 
simultaneously in distinct places, it necessarily previously touches one part 
of the medium equal to it, then another; and so it passes the whole in time, 
and not instantaneously.14° 

The fact that Ockham has committed himself to an acceptance of 


Avempace’s kinematic theory is now made explicit: 

It must therefore be said briefly, that the distance of the termini, at (both 
of) which a mobile cannot be simultaneously . .. alone suffices in order that 
a mobile be moved in time... A mobile can not be moved except in time, 
whether that mobile is moved by itself, or by another. And the reason is 
that a mobile cannot be simultaneously in diverse places. Just as, if some- 
thing were to change from white to black by way of all the mediate colors, 
from this itself, that the mediate colors are not compossible — neither 
among themselves nor with white or black — time is required in which to 
make this transition ... Thus, a mobile cannot be simultaneously in diverse 
places, just as the same subject cannot be simultaneously colored in diverse 
colors. On this account, if a mobile is to be moved from one extreme to 
another through a medium, whether it is moved by itself or by another, 
whether the medium be compossible with the mobile or not, time is required, 
and this motion is in time, and not instantaneous.14! 


Nevertheless, having thus allied himself with Avempace’s kinematic 
analysis of motion, Ockham refuses to give support to Avempace’s 
139 Quaestiones., qu. 90, p. 432. Cf. Expositio., p. 432. 


140 Expositio., p. 432. Cf. Quaestiones., qu. 90, p. 432. 
141 Expositio., p. 434. Cf. Quaestiones., qu. 89, p. 434. 
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dynamics; and he refuses to yield that in allying himself with Avem- 
pace’s thesis relating to the cause of motion requiring time, he has 
committed himself simultaneously to the position that the speed with 
which a heavy body passes through a corporeal medium is determined 
by the difference between the motive power, and the retarding effect 
of the medium. Ockham, that is, denies that the espousal of Avempace’s 
kinematic thesis involves, at one and the same time, acceptance of his 
dynamics; and further, he denies that Averroes’ dynamic principle is 
incompatible with Avempace’s kinematic theory. 

After clearly drawing up the opposing lines of the problem,!42 Ock- 
ham makes the point that Averroes takes issue with Avempace’s theory 


on but one count: 

not... that he posits that the distance of the termini alone suffices in order 
that rectilinear motion be in time; but... that he posits any heavy and 
light body to have one natural motion to which is added... . an accidental 
retardation by the resistance of the medium.14% 


Averroes’ arguments then, according to Ockham, are not directed 


against him: 

... the Commentator refutes Avempace because he posits that the retard- 
ative (effect) of the resistant medium is something distinct added to the 
natural motion — which I do not posit. Therefore, his argument is not against 
me, because I posit... that a mobile could be moved in time even though 
the medium does not vesist positively. But it is compatible with this, that 
when there is an impeding medium, then the proportion of resistance to 
resistance is as the proportion of time to time, and motion to motion, and 
conversely. Whence, the Commentator does not reprove Avempace in that 
he posits that motion can be in time owing to the distance of the termini.!44 


In this final statement, the kinematic question is clearly distinguished 
from the dynamic question. Where the medium does offer material 
resistance, Ockham holds, the proportion of motive power to resistive 
power determines the time of motion. Thus, Ockham preserves Averroes’ 
sound conception of motive force — i. e., the capacity to do work: to 


142 Expositio., p. 435: “Sed contra ista dicitur esse Commentator, 
primo, quia reprobat Avempace propter hoc quod ponit duplex tempus 
requisitum ad motum, sive unum naturale propter distantiam terminorum, 
et aliud propter resistentiam medii. Sed hoc idem ponitur in praedicta 
declaratione; quia ponitur quod se solum termini distarent, adhuc motus 
gravium esset in tempore; et manifestum est quod tempus requiritur propter 
resistentiam medii, secundum Philosophum et Commentatorem hic; ergo 
ista opinio coincidit cum opinione Avempace, quam reprobat Commentator, 
dicens: ‘Et si hoc quod dicit Avempace concedatur ... (etc., Ockham here 
gives the quotation from Averroes’ commentary on Text 71). .. Ex isto 
patet quod de intentione Commentatoris est, quod motus talis non est in 
tempore propter solam distantiam terminorum, et quod tarditas motus non 
est accidentialiter a resistentia medii.”’ 

143 Tid. 144 Fx positio., P. 435. 


18 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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overcome material resistance. In the case, however, where there is no 
resistance offered to a body in motion, Ockham supports that sound 
kinematic element in Avempace’s theory — i.e., that the temporal 
character of motion is sufficiently explained by the mobile’s traversal 
of an extended medium, the physical properties of that medium not- 
withstanding. Ockham, in defining local motion as the successive 
passage of a mobile from place to place, without feeling the necessity 
to take into account a constantly active motive force,° was able to draw 
the distinction between the states of being in motion, and being moved 
by something. His analysis shook the established belief in the inviolable 
character of the everything that is moved principle, and provided ingress 
for further investigations of a fruitful order.146 
8. 
Augmentation and Diminution 

Ockham now trains his sights for a finer focus on the quantitative 
motions of augmentation and diminution. The term “augmentation” 
itself, he points out initially, enjoys a dual (duplex) status. In the first 
instance of its employ, it has reference to the animate only; while its 
second, and more interesting use, embraces both the animate and the 
inanimate. The narrower usage is reserved, therefore, for that type of 
growth peculiar to the living creature —- growth which comes about 


145 Thus, in the case of projectile motion, we can understand Ockham 
to mean that an external force is necessary to set the projectile in motion, 
but is not required for the continuation of its state of being in motion. 

146 Professor Moody (‘Ockham and Aegidius of Rome,”’ op. cit., p. 438), 
writes: “‘After Ockham the discovery of the principle of inertia, and of the 
definition of force as what determines change in the condition of motion, 
rather than continuation of the same condition, became philosophically 
possible. The first fruits of this contribution of Ockham’s were gathered 
soon after he left Oxford, by Thomas Bradwardine and his ‘Mertonian’ 
pupils, who developed kinematics independently of the dynamic question 
of the causes of motion, and provided the mathematical patterns, expressing 
the ‘how’ of natural motions, to which Buridan and his ‘Parisian’ disciples 
gave a new dynamical interpretation that prepared the way for modern 
mechanics.” 

The fact that Ockham, as we have seen, is led to question the universal 
applicability of the omne quod movetury principle, led G. Manser, in his 
article ‘“Drei Zweifler am Kausalprinzip im XIV. Jahrhundert,” Jahrbuch 
fiir Philosophie und Spekulative Theologie, Band 27, (1912), to assume that 
he was questioning the validity of the principle of causality. E. Hochstetter 
(Studien... op. cit.) however, carefully and adequately criticizes Manser’s 
opinion, showing that for Ockham, causality was a relation having no being 
per se, and differing in no way from the cause and the effect taken conjunc- 
tively. P. Duhem (Etudes .. . op. cit., II, p. 86) construed Ockham’s affirma- 
tion that the continuation of local motion does not require any continuously 
active motive forces to be the first statement of the law of inertia. Duhem’s. 
enthusiasm is considerably modified by P.Doncoeur ‘‘Le Nominalisme 
d’Occam,’’ Revue de Philosophie, vol. xxviii, Mai (1921); and S. Moser, 
op. cit., vierter. Teil. 
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due to the incorporation and assimilation of matter, making one per se 
with the preexistent matter. The broader use of the term is properly 
applicable to all cases — be the subject animate or inanimate — in 
which a mobile has been physically extended due to extrinsic agency. 
Ultimately, all motions of this latter variety are embraced by the single 
motion of rarefaction.147 

“Diminution” too, as we might expect, is a twin term. The narrow 
sense of this term is at the opposite pole from the narrow sense of ‘“‘aug- 
mentation ;” for if the narrow sense of the latter is applicable only to 
the growth of the animate, it is the “recession” (vecessum) of the sub- 
stance of the animate — the very antithesis of the animate growth 
process — to which the restricted use of the term ‘diminution’ is 
properly applicable. And as for the narrow, so for the broad employment 
of “diminution’”’. For z¢s proper use is found at the other extreme of the 
pendulum swing from the broad sense of “‘augmentation’’. Where: 
“augmentation,” broad, had reference to the increase in physical dimen- 
sion of any subject, just so “diminution,” broad, is applied to all cases 
in which actual physical contraction, owing to extrinsic agency, has 
occurred. And just as augmentation, broad, reduces ultimately to the 
single motion of rarefaction, so diminution, broad, reduces, in the final 
analysis, to condensation.148 


147 Phil. Nat., III, 12: ““Non solum ponitur motus ad ubi, sed etiam 
motus ad quantitatem, qui vocatur augmentatio et diminutio... Sed in 
primis est sciendum, quod augmentatio est duplex, sicut et diminutio. 
Nam quaedam est augmentatio quae est per adventum alicuius substantiae, 
et ista solum convenit animatis, secundum quod videmus animata crescere 
per adventum materiae facientis per se unum cum materia pracexistente.. . 
Alia dicitur augmentatio sine adventu substantiae; sed solum per hoc, 
quod aliquod mobile extenditur nunc magis quam prius, et tunc est maioris 
quantitatis. Et ista augmentatio non est nisi rarefactio, et convenit tam 
animatis, quam inanimatis.”’ In Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 8, e, Ockham makes 
these further distinctions: ‘“Dico .. . quod augmentatio est duplex; quaedam 
est extensiva, quaedam est intensiva. Augmentatio extensiva est duplex: 
una per additionem partis ad partem facient(i)s per se unum cum ista, et 
distinct(ae) ab ea loco et situ sicut quando aqua additur aquam, vel quando 
alicuius totius primo dealbatur una pars postea alia, vel quocumque alio 
modo. Alia est augmentatio extensiva per rarefactionem quando substantia 
aliqua vel qualitas rarefit. Quia in tali augmentatione, dico quod vel tota 
quantitas praecedens corrumpitur et fit nova, vel quantitas non est res alia 
absoluta informans substantia(m) sicut homines communiter imaginantur, 
et ita non est ibi additio quantitatis ad quantitatem tamquam partis ad 
partem sicut est in aliis. Alia est augmentatio intensiva, qui per additionem 
partis ad partem facientis per se unum cum ea et indistincta(e) ab ea loco 
et situ, sic(ut) quando album secundum se totum fit albius quam prius.. .”’ 
Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VII, 2. 

148 Phil, Nat., I1I, 12: ‘‘Et eodem modo diminutio (i. e., duplex est), 
quaedam est per recessum alicuius partis substantiae, quaedam sine omni 
recessu partis substantiae, sed per maiorem coartationem partium moti, 
quae vocatur condensatio.”’ 


18* 
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~ Now just as Ockham has denied, in his examination of local motion, 
that the moved subject acquires or loses any objective, indwelling, 
motive force, he denies that the quantitatively moved, moves as a result 
of the waxing and waning of an absolute and separable “quantity.” 
And, as in the previous examination of local motion, it is now incumbent 
upon him to supply the answer to just ‘“‘what”’ it 7s that is successively 
lost or acquired by a mobile undergoing quantitative motion; for his 
definition of motion, narrow, it will be recalled, demands that a ““moved 
body acquire or lose something in a successive manner.” 

Again, it is place which satisfies that requirement for a something 
which is successively lost or acquired by the quantitatively moved. 
Ockham maintains that the parts — the structural component units — 
of a quantitatively moved body assume positions more and more discrete 
with respect to one another (in a rarefactive movement), and thus it 
comes about that the body as a whole is physically extended to a greater 
degree. Conversely, the parts of a body undergoing condensative motion 
are moved to positions Jess distant one from the other, and so the con- 
densed subject, as a totality, is physically reduced. 

Thus, in Ockham’s view, only place is successively acquired or lost 
by the quantitatively moved. Both in its parts, and in its entirety, a 
mobile occupies more place aftey undergoing a rarefactive motion than 
before the institution of such motion; while a condensed subject loses 
place, and occupies less place after being moved, than prior to its mo- 
tion; 14? 

There are certain very obvious questions which Ockham will have 
to treat before his position becomes clear and tenable. To begin with, 
if he is to persist in holding that a quantitatively moved body is not 
moved with respect to “quantity,” (ad quantitatem) — since only place 
and not quantity is acquired or lost, and that it is not moved with 
respect to quality (ad qualitatem), for the same reason; there seems no 


149 Phil. Nat., III, 12: “Et primo... quae est rarefactio, de qua dico, 
quod secundum intentionem Philosophi per talem augmentationem non 
acquiruntur aliquae res, nec aliqua quantitas, nisi locus tantum; hoc est, 
quando aliquis sic augetur, vel rarefit, non acquiritur moto, nisi locus 
tantum; hoc est, quando aliquid augetur, illud rarefit sine adventu rei 
inhaerentis, sed partes moti dilata(n)tur, et extenduntur, et fiunt in maiori 
loco... Patere poterit, quomodo diminutio est motus ad quantitatem, 
non quod in diminutione, quae est condensatio, aliqua quantitas deperdatur, 
ita quod aliqua quantitas destruatur, sed quia partes rei motae fiunt minus 
distantes quam prius, sine destructione cuiuscumque rei, et ita tunc motum 
non perdit aliquam quantitatem sibi inhaerentem; sed tantum perdit 
locum; quia sit in minor loco quam prius propter hoc: quod partes eius 
fiunt minus distantes ... quam prius, sine omni destructione cuiuscumque 
rei.”’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 9. 
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better ground for designating a motion as being “quantitative,” than 
there would be for designating it as “qualitative,” insofar as Ockham 
seems to be saying that the motion no more involves “quantity,” than 
it does “quality.” 

Secondly, if some subject is augmentatively or diminutively moved, 
and as a result acquires or loses nothing but place, how then can this 
motion be distinguished from local motion ?!*° 


Directly, Ockham points out that quantity (‘‘according to the Philos- 
opher’s intent”), is not a thing distinct either from substances or 
quality, enjoying an objective, separable, existence (‘‘as so many of the 
‘moderns’ posit’’).%! Were it such an absolute, it would be required 
that a mobile undergoing a motion of rarefaction would receive a new, 
hence separable and objectively existent “quantity.” This gives rise to 
three questions: is the whole of the preceding quantity destroyed to 
make way for the new? or does the whole of the old quantity remain 
in addition to the new? or does a part of the old quantity remain, while 
a part of it is destroyed to make way for the new? If Ockham can indicate 
that none of these alternatives are tenable, he feels that he will have 
adequately destroyed the absolute tenet that a new “quantity” is 
infused in a rarefactive motion; further, if he can succeed in doing this, 
he will, as a result, have unhorsed the whole theory of absolute and 
separate quantity while giving additional impetus to his own by indicat- 
ing that quantitative motion can occur without the postulation of any 
new “‘quantity.”152 

For the whole of the preceding quantity to remain in the subject 
being rarefactively moved, there are only two possibilities open: it 
either remains in the same subject in which it previously inhered — 
and then there would be two distinct and absolute quantities not making 
one per sé, inhering in the same subject; or one of the quantities would 


150 Phil. Nat., III, 12: “...siilla sit augmentatio, et non est ad quanti- 
tatem, — quia nulla quantitas acquiritur; nec ad qualitatem, ideo illa non 
magis est ad quantitatem, quam ad qualitatem: quia non erit plus quanti- 
tatis quam qualitatis ... si aliquid rarefit (vel condensit) et non acquiritur 
nisi locus, augmentatio (et diminutio) ...non differet a motu localt.”’ 

po ER SeerAbOvie, Mlaior 

152 Phil. Nat., III, 12: ‘‘. . . secundum intentionem Philosophi, quantitas 


non est res distincta a substantia et qualitate, ita quod non est aliqua res... 
quae sit subiective in substantia, sicut multi moderni ponunt et falso 
imaginantur ... Quod autem non sit talis res (ostendo) ... nam si quando 
aliquid rarefit aliqua nova quantitas acquiritur, quaero: aut tota quantitas 
praecedens corrumpitur, aut tota manet, aut una pars manet, et alia non. 
Sed si nullam istorum potest dici, sequitur quod nulla nova quantitas 
acquiritur, ergo cum rarefactione potest stare quod nova non acquiritur.”’ 
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have to migrate to another subject. Both possibilities, however, accord- 
ing to Ockham who wields Aristotle’s authority on this, are “‘impos- 
sible? 25 

Next, Ockham gives three arguments disestablishing the possibility 
of the whole of the preceding quantity’s destruction at the time of the 
new quantity’s institution. The first of these involves the impossibility 
of infinite generation and corruption taking place during the course 
of a finite time-span, which we have seen him employ in another connec- 
tion;54 while the second points out the fact that there is lacking an 
agent in nature with the capacity not only to destroy the preceding 
quantity, but to simultaneously generate and institute the new one.!° 
It seems obvious from this that the whole of the preceding quantity 
can not be destroyed in a rarefactive motion. The third ground which 
Ockham offers, seizes on the fact that since all accidents are destroyed 
along with their destroyed subject, the agent responsible for the total 
destruction of the old quantity would not only have to be capable of 
initiating the new, but also of instituting anew all of the accidents which 
it destroyed incidental to the destruction of the initial, absolute, 
quantity.1°6 

Examining the last of the three possible ways in which an absolute 
quantity can be conceived of as existing — i. e., a part of it remaining, 


153 Tbid.: ““Quod autem tota praecedens non manet, si nova quantitas 
acquiritur, ostendo: quia si manet, aut manet in eodem subiecto in quo 
prius, et tunc duae quantitates essent in eodem subiecto, vel una migravit 
de subiecto in subiectum, quorum utrumque est impossibile apud Ari- 
stotelem.”’ 

154 Tbid.: ‘Quod autem tota non corrumpatur patet. Primo, quia si sic, 
quandocumque aliquid rarefieret, partes infinitae secundum se totas di- 
stinctae essent generatae et corruptae: quia ex quo sunt infinita instantia 
in quolibet illorum erit nova quantitas generata, et praecedens corrupta.”’ 

165 Phil, Nat., 111, 12: “‘Secundo, quia non apparet aliquod agens quod 
potest quantitatem praecedentem destruere, et sequentem generare, quia 
ex quo sunt eiusdem rationis naturaliter, idem non potest esse corruptivum 
unius, et productivum eiusdem rationis naturaliter.’’ 

156 [bid.; ‘‘Tertio, quia si sic, cum accidens corrumpatur ad corruptionem 
sui subiecti immediate . . . sequeretur quod etiam omnes qualitates rarefacti 
corrumperentur; et continue novae generarentur, cum tamen nullum agens 
possit dari, quod potest tales qualitates generare.’’ This third argument 
presupposes the view of his adversaries that qualities inhere in substance 
only by way of quantity. This is to say that the theory he is here challenging 
held for the extensive, divisive, and numerable character of substances and 
qualities as a result of the accidental inherence in them of a distinct entity 
called “‘quantity.’’ Professor E. A. Moody has conclusively shown this to 
be the theory (immensely important for Eucharistic doctrine; see G. Bue- 
scher, The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham (Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1950). Cf. St. Thomas, Quaestiones Quodlibetales, 
Quodlibetum 7, qu. 4, art. 3, where he holds that God can make a sensible 
quality lacking in quantity, as well as a quantity lacking a substance. 
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and a part being destroyed — Ockham makes the point that in a subject 
possessing distinct and absolute parts, all of which are presumably 
equivalent in every respect, there would be no better reason for one 
part to be destroyed, than for any other. The second reason for his 
rejecting this notion, repeats what he has pointed out before — that is, 
either one has to commit himself to the position that there are two 
“quantities” (not making one, fer se) after rarefaction, in the same part 
of the same subject; or that one of them has migrated to another subject 
— both of which possibilities were previously rejected on Aristotle’s 
authority.15? 

Finally, Ockham shows that, as before, since the qualities of the 
parts of the subject whose previous quantity has been partially destroyed, 
would be destroyed incidentally, there is s#z/d wanting a natural causative 
agent capable of accomplishing the requisite task of destruction and 
generation — this time “partial’’? — of both subject and accidents.1%8 
“Thus, I say therefore,’ Ockham concludes, 


that according to the Philosopher’s intent, when something is rarefied it 
acquires no new quantity, nor is the old destroyed; but the same which 
was previously, remains — only it is more extended, and its parts are more 
distant and discrete and occupy more place than previously; and this 
quantity 1s itself the substance of the thing. Nor is this quantity some ‘“‘quan- 
tity” inhering in the substance of the thing, because quantity is nothing 
other than for a thing to have part distant from part. ... Nor is there, by 
the fact that a substance has a part distant from a part, anything required 
other than the parts of a substance, and an extrinsic cause making them 
distant.159 


To those accustomed, as his opponents seem to have been, to con- 
ceiving of quantitative increase and diminution asa function of the 


157 Phil. Nat., III, 12: “... Quod autem non possit dici quod una pars 
corrumpatur et alia praecedens manet, patet. Primo quia non est maior 
ratio quod una pars corrumpatur quam alia... Secundo, quia hoc dato, 
illa pars, cuius quantitas manet, non esset rarefacta, nisi accidens migrareret 
de subiecto in subiectum, vel ponerentur duae quantitates in eadem parte 
subiecti.”’ 

158 Tbid.: “‘Tertio, quia tunc aliquae qualitates, scilicet qualitates partis, 
cuius quantitas corrumpitur, corrumperentur, et novae generarentur.”’ 

159 Phil. Nat., III, 12 See also Altaris., p. 115: ‘“When a thing becomes 
rare from dense, I ask whether or not there is there another new quantity; 
but it is precisely the same quantity numerically; if it is new there, then 
any preceding quantity is corrupted, which seems false. If a part be new: 
I ask about the subject of that quantity, for it is necessary that there be a 
whole rarefied substance or a part of it; not the whole, because then the 
two quantities would be at the same time, which they deny who think thus. 
If a part, the same argument follows, or that an accident might travel 
subject into subject, as would be able to be clearly shown, but it is omitted 
for the sake of brevity...” 
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amount of “quantity” gained or lost by a mobile, Ockham’s view, 
stressing the factor of direct, linear, measure as the gauge whereby 
determination of the degree of quantitative motion suffered by any 
mobile can be ascertained, seems incredible; for it is Ockham’s contention 
that ‘more’ quantity can be numerically identical with “‘less” quantity. 
That is, since he has refused to admit the existence of additional ‘‘quan- 
tity” per se, in the rarefied mobile, but will only see rarefactive motion 
as being constituted by the spatial increase among the structural com- 
ponent units of a mobile, he can be understood to be saying that “‘more’”’ 
quantity is numerically the same as “‘less’”’ quantity — the only difference 
between ‘‘less’”’ and “more’’ quantity being the relative dispersion and 
disposition of the substantial parts of the moved, and not their per se 
numerical increase or decrease. 


Ockham clearly states his position, and attempts to enlighten his 
opposition, in this way: 


but by chance it can be doubted in what way “‘more”’ quantity can be 
numerically the same (eodem numero) as “‘less’’ quantity; especially since 
when some things are equal to the same thing they are equal to each other, 
and consequently a quantity of one foot, and (a quantity) of two feet, if 
they are equal to one quantity, are equal to each other. I say that this is 
never true: ‘‘more quantity zs less quantity;”’ this, however, is true: ‘“‘more 
quantity was less quantity,’’ since this is nothing other than to say that 
the parts (of a subject) are more discrete now than previously, or the con- 
verse. Similarly, this is true: ““‘whenever there are some things which ave 
equal to the same thing, they ave equal to each other.’’ This, however, is 
false: ‘“Whenever there are such that each of them was equal to the same 
quantity, these ave equal to each other.’’ Whence, in demonstrating two 
things (to be) equal, it is possible that each of them was numerically equal 
to the same quantity on this account: that the same numerical quantity 
(for both) was sometimes less, and sometimes more; that is, the parts were 
sometimes less, and sometimes more, distant.16° 


It has now become clear in what manner the second question — i.e., 
how does quantitative motion differ from local motion ? — which arose 
as a result of his positing place, and place only, to be the ‘‘what’’ succes- 
sively lost or gained by the quantitatively moved, is to be answered. 
The subject of local motion, that is, never suffers physical alteration as 
a result of its motion, but is the same in value, quantitatively, both 
before and after its motion. Not so, however, with the quantitatively 
moved body, which is of certain linearly mensurable proportions prior 
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to being moved, and possesses a different quantitative value as a direct 
outcome of its motion.1é 

Having thus indicated in what manner local and quantitative mo- 
tions differ, Ockham is now prepared — without danger of being mis- 
understood — to actually relate the two. 

Through what has been said before, with regard to the argument that 
rarefaction and local motion do not differ, it must be said that “‘local motion’’ 
is taken in two ways: namely broad, and narrow (large et stricte). Broad, 
for all motion in which place is acquired; and thus augmentation, which is 
rarefaction, is local motion. “‘Local motion’’ is taken in another way, narrow; 
and then motion is called “local motion’’ when something is moved locally, 
and there is no greater or less quantity (i. e., more or less distance between 
its parts). And in this way augmentation differs from local motion.!® 

Ockham’s investigations have made sufficiently clear what he 
conceives the true nature of quantity to be. “Quantity” is a connotative 
term suppositing, in a proposition, directly for some substance or quality 
signified by an absolute term, which consignifying the theoretical 
capacity of this individual substance or quality to be divided into an 
infinitude of really distinct parts. 


9. 
Divisions of Alterative Motion 


Ockham initiates his investigation of qualitative motion with the 
statement of two distinctions, the first being the Aristotelian division 
of the category of quality into the four species of “‘habit’’ (habitus), 
“natural potential” (naturalis potentia), “affective qualities” (passio), 
and “‘shape”’ (forma). The second distinction which-Ockham demarcates 
is between those “‘sensible’’ qualities which are discerned by one partic- 
ular sense, and those qualities which are not sensed by any one particular 
organ. To this latter class belong the sensations themselves — “‘vision,”’ 
for example, can not itself “be seen,” nor can “‘tasting,”’ “be tasted.” 
Here also, are classed as non-sensibles, such psychological functions as 
“desire” (actus appetendi), and “volition” (volitio), and others of 
similar status.164 


, 


161 [bid.: ‘““Ex praedictis patet quomodo augmentatio distinguitur a 
motu locali, quia in motu locali mobile non est maioris quantitatis nec 
minoris in principio quam. in fine.”’ 

162 [bid. See also Altaris. 

163 Phil. Nat., III, 14: “Et est sciendum quod sicut ponit Aristoteles... 
(see Aristotle, Categories, VIII) quatuor sunt species qualitatis. Quaedam 
est habitus, vel dispositio. Alia est naturalis potentia, vel impotentia. Alia 
est passio vel passibilis qualitas. Quarta est forma, et circa aliquid constans 
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It is quite correct, as Ockham sees it, to posit that in a qualitative 
motion something real, and new, is gained if the motion is qualitatively 
acquisitive; while, should a disquisitive alterative motion be activating 
some mobile, Ockham would agree that some “‘old thing”’ (ves antiqua), 
as a result of the motion, is lost.164 


“Alteration,” however, should be understood to be employed in 
two ways. Its broad sense is properly applicable to every instance in 
which a sensible or non-sensible change — sudden or successive, acquisi- 
tive or disquisitive — is occurring in a mobile. Thus, 


the air is altered (in this broad sense), when it is illuminated; and the sense 
is altered when it actually senses; and the intellect when itis understanding. 1% 


The other use of “‘alteration,” however, is restricted in that it applies 
only to the successive induction or loss of some quality; or to the induc- 
tion of some quality which is inimical to the continued existence (in its 
original state) of the subject itself. Thus, when water is altered by being 
submitted to the application of heat, it is suffering alteration narrow} 


figura. Sed praeter istam divisione(m) potest poni alia divisio qualitatis, 
quod quaedam est qualitas sensibilis, quae ab aliquo sensu particulari potest 
sentiri, cuiusmodi sunt calor, frigus, color, sapor et sic de aliis. Alia est 
autem qualitas quae non est sensibilis ab aliquo sensu particulari, cuiusmodi 
sunt ipsae sensationes, quia ipsa visio oculi non potest videri, nec ab aliquo 
sensu sentiri. Sed talis qualitas est imaginatio interior, et actus appetendi, 
et intellectio, et volitio.”” See also, Logic., ch. 55, p. 165. Cf. Aristotle, 
Bhysics; Vil, 2: 

164 Pri. Nat., Ill, 14; ~ Oportet autem scire, quod alteratio..~: est 
motus successivus, quo aliqua qualitas inhaerens subiecto acquiritur, vel 
amittitur, ita quod vere res nova acquiritur, si sit motus acquisitivus, vel 
res antiqua deperditur si sit motus deperditivus.’’ As the sequel will prove, 
M. de Wulf was in grave error when he wrote (Histoive de la Philosophie 
Médiévale, 6th ed., Louvain, 1947; vol. III, p. 33), that in Ockham’s theory, 
“& leur tour les qualités corporelles se confondent avec la substance.”’ 
Later (p. 43), de Wulf adds confusion to confusion, for he writes here that 
for Ockham, “‘la qualité étant réduite a la quantité...’’ In truth, as we 
shall see, only certain qualities were regarded by Ockham as not being 
divorced from substance; while quantity is never found distinct and apart 
from substance or from quality. See also Logic., ch. 55, p. 164: “‘Sunt autem 
quaedam in genere qualitatis, quae important res distinctas a substantia, 
ita quod illa res non est substantia, sicut sunt ‘albedo’ et ‘nigredo’, ‘color’, 
‘scientia’, ‘lux’ et huiusmodi. Quaedam autem sunt, quae alias res a praedictis 
qualitatibus et substantia non important, cuiusmodi sunt ‘figura’, ‘curvi- 
tas’, ‘rectitudo’, ‘densitas’, ‘raritas’ et huiusmodi. See also Quodl. VII, 
qu. ro: ““Utrum qualitas differat realiter a substantia.”’ 

165 Phil. Nat., III, 14: “‘Sed oportet scire, quod alteratio accipitur 
dupliciter, large pro omni inductione qualita(tis) vel deperditione, sive sit 
conveniens, sive disconveniens subiecto in quod inducitur, sive successive 
sive subito in subiecto inducitur, et sic aer alteratur quando illuminatur...”’ 
etc. 

#66 Ockham does not himself use the term séricte for this application 
of ‘“‘alteration,”’ preferring merely to say: “‘Aliter accipitur alteratio...”’ 
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in that the heat is “disposed to destroy” (dispositiva ad corruptionem) 
the water.16? 

The proper application of the terms natural and violent are not to 
be restricted, according to Ockham, solely to instances in which a mobile 
is locally moved. For that alterative motion which is counter to the 
propensity of a subject to retain its natural qualitative state is just as 
“violent” in nature as is the forced upward flight of a heavy body. 
Further, just as a heavy body is said to be “naturally at rest’? when 
lying quiescent on the earth, so a subject can be said to be “naturally 
at rest’ with respect to a certain qualitative state, when the particular 
quality is quiescent under its natural terminus. For example: water 
tends, owing to an intrinsic inclination, to be cool. Thus, when it zs cool, 
it is “naturally” at rest. Suppose, however, that it is undergoing a 
“cooling” alterative motion from some pre-heated state — the water 
is now said to be enjoying “‘natural motion:”’ i. e., passage to the quali- 
tative terminus stemming from its natural tendency to be cool. Con- 
versely, an extrinsic heating agent applied to the naturally cool water 
would occasion a “‘violent’’ motion from cool to hot; while were heat to 
be applied just sufficient to maintain the temperature of the water at, 
say, one-hundred degrees, the water would then be “violently at rest’ 
— that is, neither acquiring nor losing any more parts of heat.168 

Having stated the divisions proper to the category of quality, and 
to the motion of alteration, Ockham is next concerned with seeing to 
which species of quality some one mode of alteration is properly ascribed. 
For alteration, in his view, is not properly predicated of all four qualita- 
tive divisions.1®° 

10. 


Alterative Motion Broad: Forma 


“Shape,” (forma), is the first species of quality which Ockham holds 
to be outside the proper pale of alterative motion. In itself, he maintains, 


167 Phil. Nat., III, 14: “Aliter accipitur alteratio pro inductione suc- 
cessiva alicuius qualitatis, vel pro dispositione inducente ad corruptionem 
subiecti, sicut aqua alteratur, quando calefit, quia illa calefactio est disposi- 
tiva ac corruptionem aquae...”’ 

168 Phil. Nat., III, 32: ‘“‘De motu autem naturali et violento, est notan- 
dum quod istae differentiae non tantum inveniuntur in motu locali, sicut 
dicimus quod grave naturaliter movetur deorsum, et violenter sursum, sed 
etiam inveniuntur in alteratione, sicut aqua naturaliter frigefit, et violenter 
calefit. Et sicut aliquod mobile localiter quiescit violenter et aliquod na- 
turaliter, et sicut idem quandoque quiescit naturaliter quandoque violenter, ita 
est alteratione, nam aliquid naturaliter quiescit sub illa qualitate ad quam 
naturaliter transmutatur, et violenter sub illa ad quam violenter movetur.”’ 

169 Jbid., III, 15: ‘“‘Positis divisionibus qualitatum, et alterationum, 
videndum est ad quas qualitates est alteratio, et ad quas non.” 
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“shape” is not another thing apart from substance or quality... just as 
the figure of copper is not another thing from the copper, nor is the figure 
of whiteness another thing apart from the whiteness, and thus of others.*7® 


This utter dependence of shape upon the shaped is demonstrated, 
according to Ockham, by the fact that the separation of a part of one 
thing from the whole is not marked by the appearance of any new thing. 
For example, were one to remove a small portion from a quantity of 
copper, or a splinter from a piece of wood, he would have created no 
new thing by the separating process, delimitable as distinct from the 
original subject — and this lack of anything new and distinct, is sufficient 
indication that neither of the two resultant shapes is, per se, anything 
new.171 

Further, we have seen that the local motion of a body is not explained 
by positing anything new in the body; so that when some body assumes 
a figure other than its original owing to the local motion of its parts — 
as when a straight twig is bent into a curve — “‘shape,”’ as a distinct 
and newly-induced quality, is not a result of the motion.!”? 

Finally, where would one find an agent possessing the power to bring 
about such a thing as a new “‘shape,” per se? That no such agent can 
be posited, Ockham declares, its patent inductively.173 


170 Tbid. See also Altaris., pp. 83—93; Logic., ch. 55, p. 165. Ockham 
is here taking arms against those who posit, as he writes in Logic., ch. p.165: 
“formam et figuram... distingui realiter a substantia et qualitatibus aliarum 
specierum. Unde etiam dicunt, quod quando aliquod corpus rectum cur- 
vatur, vere unam rem absolutam amittit et aliam rem absolutam novam 


acquirit.”’ 
171 Phil. Nat., III, 15: ““Est autem sciendum quod figura non est alia 
res... sicut figura aeris non est alia res ab aere, nec figura albedinis est 


alia res ab albedine, et sic de aliis. Quod autem non sit alia res patet: quia 
per solam separationem unius rei ab alia non fit nova res. Sed frequenter 
aes, vel lign(um), fit alterius figurae per separationem partium ab aere, 
vel ligno, ergo non est aliqua res nova.”’ In Altaris., p. 213, Ockham writes: 
“When wood is divided into two equal parts, no substance new as regards 
itself as a whole is generated; but there are now two substances really 
distinct locally; for otherwise, when wood is divided into halves, the acci- 
dents would remain without a subject in one-half; from which, therefore, 
no substance new as regards itself as a whole is generated. It is necessary, 
that those two substances, each of which is a certain whole after division, 
were previously making one whole wood, and were not at the same time in 
thesa me place; therefore, there were before two parts of one total wood 
separate in situation.” 

172 Phil. Nat., III, 15: “Item, per solum motum localem alicuius cor- 
poris non fit nova res in corpore, sed quandocumque corpus fit alterius 
figurae per solum motum localem partium, sicut patet de virga recta si 
curvetur, et de multis talibus, ergo tunc non fit nova res, et per consequens 
figura illa non est nova res.’’ See also Logic., ch. 55, p. 164. 

1738 Phil. Nat., 111, 15: “Item, talis res nova potest fieri ab aliquo agente, 
quia ibi nullum est agens, quod habeat virtutem producendi talem rem, 
sicut patet inductive.” 
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Just as it is, then, impossible to relate qualitative motion, broad, 
and shape, so it is impossible to relate qualitative motion, narrow, and 
shape. For were change of figure a genuinely alterative motion, narrow, 
it would be required that the induction of a new terminus of motion be 
instituted, while the destruction of the old be consummated as is the 
case when, by means of any really alterative motion, a quality is induced 
or lost in a subject. Since, however — as in the case of separation of 
one thing from another — no terminus of motion can be posited, nor is 
any old quality destroyed, “‘shape’’ cannot be considered to be one of 
those qualitative species subject to any manner of alterative motion.1”4 

Shape, then, is dismissed from consideration as a distinct and new 
quality subject to true alterative motion; for, as Ockham has demon- 
strated, it falls short of the mark on two counts: it demonstrably is not 
acquired or lost by any subject in a successive manner — hence, it is not 
alterative motion, narrow; nor does it qualify as alterative motion, 
broad, insofar as there is no new quality induced in a subject as a result 
of a change in its shape.1% “Shape” is a qualifying connotative term 
signifying directly the same individual and existent significatum signified 
by the absolute term to which it (“‘shape’’) is reduceable, and consignifying 
the particular physical configuration assumed by this substantial or 
qualitative significatum. 

Ockham elects this moment as propitious for the clarification of a 
problem which has been present, though unarticulated, since his first 
equation of motion and the moved. It comes into open view as a direct 
consequence of his position that shape is nothing apart from the shaped, 
and it takes the form of this question: 


in what mode is shape in the four species of quality, insofar as it is not 
distinguished from a shaped thing, which is in the genus of substance? 


Having confused predication with signification, such a query can seem, 
to the absolute theorists, to be constitutive of a genuine threat to 
Ockham’s theory of motion. Unless, they feel, Ockham can account for 
this, his theory has suffered a death-blow. “Nothing,” Ockham replies, 
almost gently, in his attempt to indicate the great difference obtaining 
between signification and predication, 


174 Phil. Nat., Ill, 15: “Ex quo patet... quod ad figuram non est 
alteratio; nisi quando aliqu(a) qualitas nova inducitur in subiecto distincto 
realiter, vel deperditur. Aliquid autem quod est unius figurae fit alterius 
figurae absque novi termini inductione, et antiqui destructione, igitur 
secundum figuram non est alteratio.”’ 

175 Tbid.: ‘Ex praedictis patet quod non tantum ad figuram et formam 
non est alteratio quae est motus successivus, sed nec etiam alteratio quae 
est inductio cuiuscumque qualitatis...’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VII, 3. 
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prohibits the same thing from being in diverse categories. That is, nothing 
prohibits the same thing from being signified through the predicables of 
diverse categories. These names, therefore, ‘‘triangular,’’ ‘“‘quadrangular,”’ 
“circular,’’ and others of similar status, are in the category of quality 
regardless of the fact that they signify a thing of the genus of substance. 


The reason for assigning predicables from diverse categories to one and 
the same subject, is the circumstance that: 


through one of these is made answer to the question asked concerning the 
“what’’ of an individual substance, and through the other is made answer 
to the question concerning characteristics (quale) accidentally in the same... 
individual. 


That is, should one ask a question concerning the “what” (quid) of a 
piece of wood, he is most conveniently answered with predicables drawn 
from the category of substance. Thus, any question relative to the 
subject which evokes a response such as: “‘a substance,” “a plant,” or 
“a body” (substantia, planta, corpus), would be in answer to a query 
concerning the ‘“‘what’’ of the piece of wood. Should, however, the question 
beg a reply of the sort: “square,” “round” or “triangular,” etc., (qua- 
dratum, rotundum, triangulare, et huiusmodi), then the question asked 
has been relative to the “character” of the piece of wood. 


It must therefore be said that through one (predicable) is answered 
conveniently the question asked in reference to the ‘“‘what’’ of an individual 
substance, since that signifies such an individual no matter how its parts 
are situated, just as no matter how the parts of the piece of wood aresituated, 
always, while it is itself in the nature of things, it is signified through the 
word (/y) “substance,” and through this name “body,” and thus through 
other predicables in the genus of substance. 

It is not signified through this name “‘square,’’ however, unless its parts 
are situated in such a way; since, if they are situated otherwise through 
being Jocally moved, it ceases immediately to be signified by this name 
“‘square’’ regardless of the fact that it itself (i. e. the substance) remains in 
the nature of things. One, therefore, is predicated contingently, and the 
other necessarily, and still through one is answered conveniently the question 
asked concerning the “‘characteristics’’ (which is the contingent designation), 
and through the other the question concerning the “‘what’’ (the necessary 
designation).17® 


Having thus explained in what manner the same thing may be “in” 
diverse categories (quomodo eadem res sit in diversis praedicamentis), 
Ockham can turn to examine three objections which his opponents 


offer to his position that shape is nothing apart from the shaped. 


178 Phil. Nat., III, 16. See also Altaris., p. 249; Logic., ch. 40, p. 1o2ff.; 
ch. 41, p. 106; ch. 46, p. 134. In both Altarvis., and Logic., Ockham cites 
St. John Damascene as authority for his view. 
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Shape, the first of these objections insists, must be something other 
than the shaped, just as the subject of a form is distinguished from the 
form. The fact that copper, for example, may be the subject of some 
contingent form is ample indication that the two — copper, and the 
figure of the copper are quite distinct. 

Secondly, that “thing out of which something comes,” is markedly 
different from “‘that which comes out.’’ Now a statue is said to ‘‘come 
out” of copper; hence, the copper must be something other than the 
statue, just as the completed statue is patently other than the unshaped 
copper. Once again, according to Ockham’s adversaries, the independence 
of figure from the figured has been demonstrated. 

Finally, the fact that a body can change figure, presupposes it to 
have been first of one figure, and then of another. One figure, then, 
must have succeeded the other; and since “nothing succeeds itself,” 
several “‘shapes” each as a distinct and separate “‘thing’”’ must be posited. 
Figure, on the basis of this reasoning, is very apparently other than the 
figured.177 

It just remains for Ockham, in order to vitiate these arguments, to 
have a closer look at what it means to state that “‘copper is the subject 
of a statue,” or: “wood is the matter of a bed.” Both propositions 
tacitly contain the information that some human agency was at work 
in the formation of the statue, and the bed, from, respectively, the 
copper and the wood. Thus, the rectilinear figure of the completed bed, 
as well as the particular form of the statue, arises as a result of the 
physical manipulation of some natural substance — a process which, 
as Ockham has pointed out before — is the result of the local motion of 
its parts, and is not a genuinely alterative motion at all. Hence, all of 
the previous reasoning by means of which Ockham had established 
the unity of figure and the figured still holds. The objections of his 
opponents in no way affect them, for these objections, as Ockham’s 
analysis has shown, are actually meaningless.178 


177 Phil. Nat., III, 16: “Ad manifestationem praedictorum (i. e., figura 
non sit res distincta a figurato) ponentur quaedam obiectiones ad quas 
expedit respondere. Videtur enim quibusdam, quod figura sit alia res a 
figurato; primo, quia subiectum formae distinguitur a forma, sed aes est 
subiectum, formae, et figurae, ergo, etc. Secundo, illud ex quo fit aliquid, 
distinguitur ab illo quod fit, sed ex aere fit statua, igitur aes non est statua, 
nec statua est aes. Tertio, quia superius dicitur quod corpus fit alterius 
figurae, igitur primo est unius figurae, et posterius est alterius figurae, et 
per consequens una figura succedit alteri, sed nihil succedit sibi ipsi, igitur 
illae figurae distingu(n)tur, et per consequens non sunt eadem res cum 
figurato.”’ 

178 Phil. Nat., III, 16: ““Ad primum istorum dicendum est... quod 
haec locutio est impropria: ‘aes est subiectum formae, et figurae,’ et etiam 
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TE; 
Alterative Motion Broad: Habitus 


Ockham now examines the character of the changes involved in the 
acquisition and loss of habit (habitus); and these too — just as the 
shaping of matter into some determinate figure — he finds to be lacking 
the necessary requirements which would qualify them as being genuinely 
alterative.179 In order to facilitate his exposition of this species of 
quality, and its method of change, Ockham finds it expedient to divide 
habit into two broad groupings: corporeal habits, and mental habits.1®° 

The corporeal habits are further subdivided into two classes: habits 
of the nature of physical, manipulatory skills, such as are exemplified 
in the mastery of a musical instrument; and habits which are not 
“simply one in number” (simpliciter unus numero), but which owe 
their being to the interplay and resultant proportion of various factors 


qua(e)libet talis: ‘aes est materia statuae,’ ‘lignum est materia lectuli,’ 
quia per tales intelliguntur tales: ‘aes fit forma,’ ‘aes fit statua,’ ‘lignum fit 
lectulus,’ vel, ‘lignum fiebat lectulus,’ et sic de aliis. Sunt autem, usitatae 
tales locutiones propter aliquam similitudinem subiecti respectu formae, 
et aeris, vel rei naturalis respectu formae, vel statuae; sicut enim subiectum 
supponitur formae quam recipit, et postea recipit, sic res naturalis prius 
est lignum vel aes, quam fiat statua. Similiter, sicut potest non recipere 
subiectum formam, ita aes, aut lignum, potest non esse statua non per 
alicuius rei destructionem, sed per solam diversum partium situationem, 
et propter consimiles similitudines dicitur quod aes est subiectum, vel 
materia statuae, sicut homo dicitur quod est subiectum albedinis, et materia 
est materia compositi... Ad secundum per idem; quia ex aere dicitur 
fieri statua quoniam aes fit statua. Nec aliud intelligunt loquentes recte, 
quando dicunt quod ex tali re naturali fit res artificialis, nisi quod res 
naturalis fit artificialis sicut lignum fit lectulus, et aes fit statua, sine omni 
novitate rei, sed solum per diversam partium situationem... Ad tertium 
similiter dicitur, quod haec est figurative locutio: ‘corpus fit alterius figurae 
nunc, quam prius,’ quia per istam intelligitur ista: “corpus quod erat trian- 
gulare vel quadrangulare, fit pentagonum, vel exagonum,’ non quod sint 
alterius figurae, sed quia primo res est triangularis, et postea quadrangularis 
propter solam diversam situationem partium. Quod accidit ex solo motu 
locali partium, sicut eadem res quae est primo recta postea fit curva propter 
solum motum localem, quo partes appropinquantur, quae primo distabant 
in rectum quantum poterat absque hoc de novo fieret aliquid, et ita in rei 
veritate una figura non succedit alteri, nec sunt ibi diversae figurae succes- 
siva, quia illa eadem figura quae primo est triangularis postea est qua- 
drangularis, vel e converso. Sic sicut illa res, quae primo est rectitudo postea 
est curvitas, et e contra, sine omni novitate, et diversitate rei. Dicitur 
tamen secundum communem modum loquendi, quod sunt diversae figurae, 
quia eadem res est aliter et aliter figurata, se(d) sine novitate rei inhaerentis, 
licet non sine motu locali partium...’’ Cf. Aristotle, De Generatione, I, 18. 

179 Tbid. III, 17: “‘Non solum autem non est alteratio secundum for- 
mam, et figuram, sed nec est alteratio secundum habitus.’’ Cf. Aristotle, 
Physves; Villy 3* 

180 Phil. Nat., III, 17: “Ad quod faciliter intelligendum oportet con- 
siderare quod habitus quidam est corporalis, quidam spiritualis.’’ See also, 
Logic., ch. 55, p. 164. 
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(debita proportio humorum). Of this caste are such habits as health, 
and beauty.!8! 

The group of mental habits, Ockham continues, consists in a similar 
two-fold division. By the narrow use of mental habit (habitus spiritualis), 
Ockham would understand a reference to a habit of the intellective soul 
(anima intellectiva). The broad use is properly directed to all habits 
having their seat in the sensitive soul (parte sensitiva) 18? 

The habits of both the intellective soul, and the sensitive soul, allow 
further subdivision. The former consisting in habits intellective and 
moral; and the latter, in habits apprehensive and appetitive.18 

The first class of bodily habit which Ockham has demarcated — the 
manipulatory skills —- are acquired through constant repetitive act, 
and lost through disuse. The requisite that a new quality, totally distinct 
from the subject itself, inhere in the subject, is obviously not satisfied 
by changes of this sort. These habits then, are eliminated as being qualities 
which are subject to alterative motion proper.!84 

No more are the second class of bodily habits properly acquired or 
lost by an alteration. For again, a subject can acquire or lose health, 
or beauty, without there necessarily having been a new quality induced. 
For example: 


someone beautiful can become ugly solely through the abcission of a part. 
For if the nose, or eyes, or legs are removed from such a one, he becomes 


181 [bid.: “‘Corporalis vere dupliciter dicitur. Quidam enim sumitur 
unus numero, sicut habitus derelictus in aliquo organo ex frequentibus 
actibus, sicut patet in cantore, cui ex frequentibus actibus cantandi, dere- 
linquitur cantori quaedam, habilitas in organo ad bene cantandum, qualis 
non habetur sine habitu cantandi. Quidam autem est habitus corporalis, 
qui non simpliciter unum numero ... sed est aggregatio multorum, quibus 
habitis dicitur habens se habere bene, vel male, et sic sanitas dicitur habitus, 
quia est debita proportio humorum. Et pulchritudo dicitur habitus...” 


etc. 
182 [bid.; “Et similis distinctioni potest dari de habitu spirituali... 


scilicet stricte et sic tantum intellectu .. . aliter large, sic est in parte sensi- 
tiva.”’ 

183 [bid.; ‘““Habitus autem qui est in anima intellectiva subdividitur: 
quia quidam est intellectualis et quidam est moralis. Similiter... potest 
dividi habitus in parte sensitiva, quia . . . quidam est apprehensivus et 
quidam appetitivus.”’ 

184 Phil. Nat., III, 18: “‘... secundum habitus corporales qui non sunt 
aggregati ex diversis ... non est necesse fieri alterationem. Accipitur enim 


habitus large pro omni eo, quod per assuefactionem actuum aliquid redditur 
habilius et facilius ad actus consimiles, sicut aliquis per assiduitatem scribendi 

..redditur aptior, vel promptior ad scribendum .. . et sic de consimilibus. 
Et secundum tales habitus non est necesse alterari: quia taliter potest 
aliquis habituari quandocumque per alicuius indispositionis ammotionem, 
sine omni qualitate adveniente, et per consequens non est necesse tale 
alterari.’’ See also, Sent., III, qu. 4, 10, 11. 


19 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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ugly; and yet there is no induced quality nor any rejected quality... 
Therefore, (a subject) can become ugly, or healthy, or ill, without any such 
quality advening to it, or receding from it. Therefore, with regard to such 
qualities, it is not... alteration.?* 


That is, the mere act of separation of a part from a whole can so 
vary the “proportion of humors” as to generate a corporeal habit — 
and such separation, in which no new quality is induced or destroyed, 
is not true qualitative motion.18* So much for the corporeal habits. 


If “alteration” be taken in its broad sense — as a designation, that 
is, covering all cases in which a distinct quality is induced in a subject — 
then Ockham will grant that the second of his broad divisions of habit 
(i. e., habitus spiritualis), ts subject to alteration.1§’ It yet remains for 
him, however, to relate in what mode these habits, couched in the 
intellective and sensitive souls, ave distinct, induced, qualities. 


“Whenever,” Ockham writes, 


the sensitive soul (or the intellective soul) cognizes, or appetits something, 
a quality really distinct from a subject is induced — hence, alteration 
occurs here... It is proved, for such a cognitive or appetitive act is a true 
quality, which I prove thus: the perfection of any perfectible is either a 
substantial or an accidental form. But the cognitive or appetitive act is a 
perfection of the intellective or sensitive soul — it is, therefore, either a 
substantial or an accidental form — and it is nothing other than a quality. 
Therefore, the proposition stands.'** 


More particularly, that such a quality, distinct from a subject, is 
induced in an appetitive act, is proved owing to the fact that what the 
sensitive soul receives from the object of its appetition, is a sensation — 
which is, itself, a quality.18® 


Again, as an example of such a quality induced via alteration, broad, 
in the intellective soul, Ockham proffers the quality “love.” Since it is 


SEC MROUG. pelle ey 

186 Phil. Nat., III, 17: ‘“‘Sciendumest... quod secundum habitum qui 
est debita congregatio multorum non fit... alteratio, quia omni(s) alteratio 
est per inductionem vel abiectionem alicuius qualitatis a subiecto suo; sed 
possibile est quod subiectum denominetur secundum talem habitum absque 
alicuius qualitatis, vel inductione, vel abiectione per solam separationem 
partium.” 

187 Phil. Nat., III, 19: “‘Restat videre an secundum actus cognitionis 
(vel) appetitionis, tam partis sensitivae, quam intellectivae, sit alteratio. 
Et dicendum quod secundum tales actus est alteratio large accipiendo 
alteratione(m), pro quacumque, scilicet inductione cuiuscumque qualitatis.”’ 

Ibid. 

189 Tbid.: ““... potentia sensitiva aliquid recipit ab obiecto, et non nisi 
sensationem, ergo sensatio ibi recipitur, et non recipitur ibi nisi qualitas, et 
per consequens sensatio est qualitas.’’ See also above, p. 260—261. 
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possible to affirm that some subject did not formerly love some object, 
which it does now love, contradictories of the quality ‘love’ have 
become verified; hence, alteration broad, can be said to have transpired 
in the institution of this new, and distinct, quality.1% 

None, however, of the mental habits thus induced within the scope 
of alteration, broad, have been induced in a successive manner. Hence, 
despite the fact that contradictories of such induced qualities can be 
verified; and that a new quality can be demonstrated to be present 
owing to alterative motion — these yet cannot be accounted alteration, 
narrow. For those mental habits instituted via alteration broad, are; 
according to Ockham, induced, instantaneously (in instanti).1% Thus, 
one part at a time of the sensitive soul, in the induction of an appetitive 
habit, is moved once, and once only, by one, and only one, part of the 
newly induced quality. Similarly, in the instance of the induction of an 
intellective habit, as “love,” or ‘“‘charity,”’ each part of the soul is moved 
once, and once only, by an induced portion of this new and distinct 
quality. 

12 
Alterative Motion Narrow: Contranety 


That a subject does undergo alteration of its sensibly perceptible 
qualities requires no proof, Ockham points out, other than the fact of 
everyday experience. And it is this variety of qualitative motion — 
successive change from one sensible contrary into its contrary — which 
Ockham recognizes to be alteration, narrow (stricte).18? Despite the 


190 Phil. Nat., III, 19: “Item ... confirmatur qui(a) actus amoris est 
vera qualitas... quia impossibile est contradictoria successive verificari 
nisi propter aliquam mutationem subiecti... sed possibile est aliquem qui 


prius non dilexit aliquem, nunc diligere, ita et per consequens successive 
verificantur contradictoria, et non sufficit sola transitio temporis, igitur 
alia mutatio, et non localis, manifestum est, nec augmentatio, nec diminutio, 
nec generatio, nec corruptio, constat igitur quod ibi aliqua alteratio, ita 
quod aliqua qualitas acquiritur vel deperditur; sed nulla nisi actus amoris: 
igitur ille actus est vera qualitas, et per consequens est ibi alteratio, sic 
accepto vocabulo pro inductione qualitatis.”’ 

191 Tbid.: “‘Dicendum est igitur, quod quilibet talis actus est vera 
qualitas inhaerens subiecto, et ideo illud subiectum vere alteratur, sed non 
est necesse ut alteretur successive, quoniam. in instanti, et sine successione 
causatur actus in partibus sensitiva et intellectiva.”’ 

1922 Phil. Nat., III, 22: “‘Subiectum alterari secundum qualitates sensi- 
biles non potest aliter quam per experientiam probari. Unde per experien- 
tiam scimus quod aliquid de calore alteratur ad frigus, et e converso... 
et sic de aliis consimilibus qualitatibus. Et secundum illas qualitates non 
solum est alteratio qualiscumque, sed est secundum eas successio, et altera- 
tio, quae est de contrario in contrarium, sicut de dulcedine ad amaritudinem.”’ 
See also Logic., ch. 55, p. 164; Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 4, h. Of the final species 
of quality — naturalis potentia, vel impotentia — Ockham feels it sufficient 
to merely note (Logic., ch. 55, p. 165) that: ‘‘aliud genus qualitatis ponitur 


19* 
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universal accord which must be granted the empirical fact of sensible 
qualitative change, there is yet a problem — indeed, a “special diffi- 
culty” (difficultas specialis) — with regard to the manner in which 
these phenomena occur. 

Ockham presents two possible answers to the question of how phen- 
omenal variation is to be accounted for. The first theoretical approach 
maintains that the previous quality is totally expelled prior to the 
advent of the new, successively induced, contrary. The second point of 
view holds for the newly introduced quality being induced in the sup- 
planted quality. This supplanted quality is not expelled, the adherents of 
this theory feel, but lies, rather, in a latent, non-predominant, vemiss 
degree within its new and dominant contrary. Thus, the first school of 
thought would explain the heating of a cold body by postulating the 
prior expulsion of its cold, followed by its successive acquisition of 
degree after degree of heat. The second school, on the other hand, would 
account for the same phenomenon by postulating the injection of heat 
into the heart, so to speak, of the cold; and, as the degrees of heat are 
intended (i. e., ““increased’’), by just so many degrees is the cold remitted; 
and when the final degree of heat is reached, the cold has not been 
expelled, but it remains, in its last achieved remiss degree, dormant, 
in the now predominant heat.!% 


naturalis potentia vel impotentia. Unde omnis res, qua potest aliquod 
faciliter agere vel resistere actioni, in hoc genere ponitur.’”’ Although Ock- 
ham marks two ways in which “‘motions of contrariety’’ may be understood, 
(Phil. Nat., III, 30: “...sciendum quod contrarietas motuum dupliciter 
accipitur. Uno modo pro omnibus motibus incompossibilibus. Et ad viden- 
dum qui motus sunt contrarii, non oportet nisi videre qui motus non possunt 
simul convenire eidem. . . . Secundo modo sunt contrarii motus ad terminos 
contrarios sicut motus sursum et motus deorsum, sicut dealbatio et deni- 
gratio, et calefactio et frigefactio’”’), the two approaches are ultimately 
convergent and for all practical purposes lead to the same conclusions with 
regard to,the contrariety of certain fundamentally opposed pairs. For our 
purposes, it is sufficient to note that Ockham considers the alterative 
passage of a subject from one contrary terminus to another (e. g. ‘“‘black”’ 
to ‘‘white’’), as a “‘motion of contrariety.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, V, 5. 

193 Phil. Nat., III, 22: “‘Sed de ista alteratione (stricte), est una difficultas 
specialis, quae in aliis motibus et mutationibus non habet locum. Est autem 
difficultas haec: quando aliquid alteratur de contraria qualitate in con- 
trari(a)m qualitatem, an simul expellantur, aut una qualitas introducatur 
in alia, ita quod illae qualitates secundum gradus remissos simul maneant.”’ 
Both theories concede the qualities to be intensively divisible, that is, and 
the question of whether or not the contraries are overlapping can be more 
clearly grasped, perhaps, if put in this way: 

the contraries overlap as follows: 
2nd theory: 0-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- degrees of heat 
8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0- degrees of cold 
8-8-8-8-8-8-8-8- temperature 
1st theory: the contraries do not overlap: 
degrees of cold 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8- degrees of heat. 
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Now Aristotle had stated that “everything which is moved is partly 
in a terminus ‘from which,’ and partly in a terminus ‘to which,’”’ (omne 
quod movetur partim est in termine a quo, et partim in termino ad quem), 
and this statement was offered as supporting authority by those who 
espoused the latter of these two theories. “For,” its adherents reasoned, 


when something is altered from a contrary quality to a contrary quality, 
one quality zs the ‘“‘terminus from which,” and the other, the ‘‘terminus to 
which.’’19 


Therefore, they argued, when a mobile is moved by an alterative motion, 
both of these termini must be constantly present to it. This being the case, 
what could be more reasonable than to account for the necessary presence 
of both contraries, by positing one of them to be present 7 the other in a 
remiss grade? 

But, the adherents of the first theory retorted, it follows as a result 
of this, that a subject undergoing the alterative motion of (say) whiteness 
to blackness, would be, in truth, both black and white at the same time.!® 
Further, they pursued, since contraries can be said to remain at one and 
the same time in a subject in a remiss degree, there is no reason to 
suppose that they can not remain there in intense grades, too. And this 
extrapolation would place the adherents of the second theory in an 
embarrassing position, for then such fundamental opposites as heat and 


In restricting her source for Ockham’s position with regard to the intension 
and remission of forms to his Semnt., (I, dist. 17, qu. 4—7), Dr. Anneliese 
Maier, Zwei Grundprobleme ... op. cit., overlooked this fact of Ockham’s 
theory. Dr. Maier sees Ockham’s treatment of intension and remission of 
forms as expressing (p. 75) ‘“‘der allgemeinen Tendenz des Nominalismus, 
ontologische Probleme als logische anzusehen,’’ and accordingly accents 
the logical-grammatical side of Ockham’s approach to intension and remis- 
sion. Ockham, however, certainly can not be included in the roster of those 
who might possibly qualify as exhibitors of such a “‘general tendency.’’ As 
Prof. Moody ably shows (Logic of William of Ockham, op. cit.), Ockham was 
greatly concerned with maintaining the distinction between Metaphysics, 
the discursive real sciences, and Logic: which fundamental concern is 
indicated by his division of significant terms into terms of first intention 
(which alone may enter into statements of the real sciences); and terms of 
second intention (which alone belong in the statements of logic). See above, 
Introduction. 

194 Phil. Nat., III, 22: “Dicit enim Philosophus ... ‘omne quod movetur 
PauvlmMpest ye CLC See LIStOule nm) Stes) Vly 4. 

195 [bid.: “Sed (istis) (that is, the Philosopher’s authority given as a 
ground for the second theory) non obstantibus, oppositum tenendum est, 
nam si remanea(n)t tales gradus remissi, puta gradus albedinis, quando 
dealbatum denigratur, sequeretur, quod simul, et semel, esset album et 
nigrum, nam ille gradus est vera albedo, quia si sit aliquod oportet quod 
sit qualitas, sive gradus, et non nisi albedo, igitur est vera albedo, et per 
consequens subiectum habens ipsum erit vere album. Et eodem modo 
gradus nigredinis est vera nigredo, et per consequens subiectum informatum 
illo gradu est vere nigrum et ita simul, et semel. esset album et nigrum.’’ 
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cold, sweet and bitter, etc., could no longer be regarded as prime con- 
traries, but only 


as “heat intense,” and “‘cold intense;’’ just as corporeal qualities and mental 
qualities are not contraries — or as joy and sadness (are not contraries), but 
only “‘this joy,’’ and ‘‘this sadness.’’1% 


And, finally, it was argued against the position which insisted that 
a replaced quality could remain in a remiss grade, that 


if white and black are simultaneously in the same (subject), since the vision 
of white does not impede the vision of black, nor conversely, as is obvious 
through experience, and further, by the fact that the visions of contraries 
are not contraries, it would follow that such a body would be judged simul- 
taneously by a vision of white and of black... Therefore, white and black 
are not (both) there.1%? 


It is to the first theory — the one which holds for the total expulsion 
of the former, prior to the successive advent of the latter quality — that 
Ockham subscribes. It remains for him, therefore, to attempt to reconcile 
this view with the apparently contradictory aristotelian statement 
quoted as support for the “remiss grade’ theory. He proceeds immediately 
to do this, and to carefully and clearly restate what he considers to be 
the true explanation of how sensible qualities are altered. 

“When something is successively moved with regard to some quality,” 
Ockham writes: 


it does not acquire that whole (new) quality simultaneously, but successively ; 
and so while it is moved, it is partly im a “‘terminus from which’’ —that is, 
tt loses some part of the previous form, and it is partly 7m a “‘terminus to which”’ 
— that is, 2¢ has some other part which it previously had not. Whence, when 
something is altered from one quality to another, the subject is continuously 
remitted, and the contrary form is expelled; and this whole having been 
expelled, the other quality, contrary to the preceding, is continuously and 
successively acquired. So that at first there precedes the deperditive motion 
of the prior quality, which is followed by the acquisitive motion of the 
posterior quality, and no grades of these qualities are simultaneous.!98 


196 Phil. Nat., III, 22: ‘“‘Non videtur quoque maior repugnantia inter 
gradus intensos, quam gradus remissos, igitur si gradus remissi stent simul, 
et intensi. Confirmatur: quia si gradus remissus caloris staret simul cum 
gradu remisso frigiditatis, calor et frigus non essent primo contraria, sed 


tantum calor intensus et frigus intensu(m)...”’ etc. 

Ee OVC. 

198 Phil. Nat., III, 22: Ockham seems, then, to be wedded to the view 
that any motion of contrariety consists, actually, in two motions — one 


wholly acquisitive in character, and the other, similarly distinct, and 
deprivative in character. Despite this, he explicitly espouses the position 
that any motion of contrariety is one — and he is faced with the problem of 
explaining away these two, apparently contradictory stands. ‘“‘It must be 
known,”’ he writes in explanation (Phil. Nat., III, 30), “that although when 
something is truly moved from one contrary to another, there are diverse 
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LS: 
Intension and Remission 


But what of those qualitative motions in which no form is fotally 
expelled, nor is there any new form instituted? — qualitative motion 
which is not a motion of contrariety, but rather a case of the intension 
and vemission of an already impressed qualitative form? For just as 
surely as we perceive the variations suffered by a subject in its passage 
from black to white, we perceive the transition of a subject from a Jess 
to a more intense degree of, say, green. We perceive, for example, that 
the green of a favorite plant intensifies — is somehow augmented — 
with the advent of summer; or we observe, perhaps, that it has lost some 
of its summer verdancy as winter approaches. Obviously, there is here 
no motion involving contraries; and just as obviously a qualitative 
change involving a sensibly perceptible deviation — one case an augmen- 
tation of the pre-existent form, and in the other a diminution of the 
pre-existent form — has occurred; and such quantitatively determinate 
qualitative changes demand explanation. 

It became customary for the scholastics to center discussion of this 
problem around the qualitative form “charity,” asking first after the 
possibility of charity’s augmentation, and then, supposing an affirmative 
reply to the first question, there followed an explication of the “how” 
of such augmentation.!9 


motions there: namely, the expulsion of one quality, and thereafter the 
introduction of the contrary. Still these two motions are called one motion 
because they are of necessity concomitant to each other, so that one can 
not be without the other following. For if something is changed from white to 
black. .. that motion is of necessity a motion of acquisition of black, or of 
some other mediate color, in that the mobile can not be without any color — 
and on this account it is said to be one motion.’’ The destruction, that is, 
of some quality necessarily implies the concomitant induction of a contrary, 
insofar as a subject cannot be, and totally lack the contrary of a destroyed 
quality. For the destruction, say, of “‘heat’’ in a subject, does not leave 
that subject temperatureless, but it does imply the concomitant induction 
of “cold.” Similarly, the destruction of the color “‘white’’ does not leave 
the subject transparent, or totally lacking in all color, but this destruction 
is uniformly coupled to the advent of a new color. See also above, p. 272; 
Sent., IV, qu. 3, d; in Altavis., p. 263—5, Ockham proves that one quality 
can not be the subject of another quality, which is implied by holding that 
a quality can remain in a remiss degree in another quality. See also, Quodl. 
Lite qed. 

199 For the pre-scholastic sources pertinent to the discussion of intension 
and remission in general, see A. Maier, op. cit., Part I, esp. ch. 2,3. Of im- 
mediate interest is Dr. Maier’s statement (p. 12—13), that for the scholastics, 
“die eigentliche Hauptstelle fiir die Interpretation der intensiven GroBe 
und der Intension ist nun aber eine Frage aus den Sentenzen des Petrus 
Lombardus, lib. 1, distinctio 17: Utrum concedendum sit quod Spiritus 
sanctus augeatur in homine, vel magis vel minus habeatur vel detur. Denn 
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Ockham, opening his investigation into this question, states flatly 
at the outset that charity can be augmented; for, 


every form which suffers a “‘more”’ and a “‘less’’ is augmented; but charity 
suffers a ‘“‘more’’ and a ‘“‘less;’’ therefore, charity is augmented.?° 


“But,” he continues, 


concerning the mode of positing augmentation, there are diverse opinions 
as will become obvious in what follows ;?° 


and directly, Ockham raises the question: “whether the pre-existent 
charity remains at the end of an augmentation.”?° It is in answer to this 
question that the first theory conceived to answer the “how”’ of qualita- 
tive augmentation comes to light. 

It was contended, by those who professed this first theory, that 
each instant of charity’s change is marked by the induction of a new, 
indivisible, degree of charity. The character of this new grade is more 
intense, in itself, if charity is being augmented; or it is less intense than 
the one induced in the instant before if charity is being diminished. 
In either event, the previous grade is destroyed entirely in favor of the 
newest; and Ockham’s original question is answered in the negative: 
the pre-existent charity does not remain at the end of an augmentation.?° 


die charitas soll mit dem Heiligen Geist identisch sein, anderseits nimmt 
aber die charitas im Menschen zu und ab und ist zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
verschieden gro8. Ist nun anzunehmen, dafB der Heilige Geist im Menschen 
zu- und abnimmt oder mehr und weniger besessen wird? Das wiirde eine 
Veradnderlichkeit des Heiligen Geistes voraussetzen, die mit der schlecht- 
hinigen Unveranderlichkeit Gottes unvereinbar ware. Also miiBte entweder 
die charitas nicht mit dem Heiligen Geist zusammenfallen, oder sie miiBte 
im Menschen nicht zu- und abnehmen kénnen. Petrus Lombardus gibt die 
Antwort: die charitas ist schlechthin unveradnderlich, empfangt in sich 
kein magis oder minus; aber im Menschen oder richtiger fiir den Menschen 
kann sie zu- und abnehmen und wird mehr oder weniger gegeben und be- 
sessen, sicut Deus dicitur magnificari et exaltari in nobis, qui tamen in se 
nec magnificatur nec exaltatur.’’ See also P. Duhem, Etudes ..., III, ch. 12, 
pp. 314—46; and P. Doncoeur, ‘‘La Théorie de la Matiére et de la Forme 
Chez Guillaume d’Occam,”’ in Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologi- 
ques, (1921). 

200 Sent., dist. 17, qu. 4, a. Ockham makes this flat statement in re- 
sponse to several arguments against the augmentation of charity. Typical 
of these, are the following: “‘. . . si charitas augeretur ergo charitas movetur. 
Consequens est falsum, ergo et antecedens... praeterea, augmentatio et 
alteratio sunt motus distincti; et motus distincti habent terminos distinctos; 
et charitas est terminus alterationis, ergo non est termin(us) augmentationis, 
et per consequens non augetur... praeterea, illud quod augetur est subiec- 
tum augmentationis; sed charitas non est subiectum augmentationis, ergo 
non augetur.”’ etc. 
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203 Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 5, b: ‘“Ad quaestionem dicitur quod in augmen- 
tatione charitas praecedens corrumpitur et alia nova succedit sibi; et ita 
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The argument offered in support of this view points out that since 
the termini of any motion are incompossible; and the preceding grade 
of charity is one terminus (the terminus a quo), while the succeeding 
grade is the other terminus (the terminus ad quem); one of them (ob- 
viously the preceding grade) must be destroyed.2% 


In refutation, Ockham points out that alterative motion consists 
in passage between positive termini. The results of a true alterative 
passage are verified by the fact that a once white subject, (for example), 
is now black. But those who argue for the first theory are positing a 
privative alterative terminus; maintaining that the destroyed degree 
(the terminus a quo) is merely less intense than the new degree. Thus, to 
posit the previous degree of charity to be one terminus, and the following 
degree to be the other, is not to posit acceptable, positive, alterative 
termini at all.?% 


The original question, in fine,?° as Ockham sees it, must be given 
an affirmative answer: in any augmentation, the preceding degree does 
remain. This conclusion, however, gives rise to another question: 
“whether in the augmentation of charity something differing really 
from the preceding is advened to it.’’?°? And in Ockham’s examination 
of this question, three more theories concerning the “how” of augmen- 
tation make their appearance. 


The first of these holds that all qualitative intension and remission 
derives from the separation of contraries. A qualitative intension is a 
function of the degree of freedom from mixture with its contrary, enjoyed 
by one member of a contrary qualitative pair. Thus ‘‘cold’’ is intensified 


dicitur esse ultra in augmentatione cuiuscumque formae accidentalis.”’ 
Among those of the scholastics who professed this theory were Godfrey 
of Fontaines, Walter Burleigh, and Walter Chatton. See A. Maier, op. cit., 
Patil 

204 Thid.: ‘‘Pro ista opinio(ne) arguitur sic: termini motus sunt incom- 
possibiles; sed istius augmentationis charitas praecedens est terminus a 
quo, et terminus ad quem est charitas sequens; ergo istae charitates sunt 
incompossibiles.”’ 

205 Tbid.: “Contra: alteratio est motus inter terminos positivos, quia 
est a subiecto in subiectum, ergo nulla privatio est per se terminus suus.”’ 

206 Ockham. gives, beside the one which we have considered, four more 
proofs of his thesis that the preceding charity remains at the end of an 
augmentation. He concludes the question, saying.(/bid., article h): ‘‘Dico 
ideo quod propositio praedicta est intelligenda in generatione substantial; 
quando aliquod individuum secundum omnem formam suam substantialem 
generatur, tunc naturaliter oportet formam aliquam substantialem corrumpi. 
Similiter, in generatione accidentali, est vera quando unum contrariorum 
inducitur per abiectione(m) alterius contrarii. Sed in augmentatione non 
est vera quia tunc semper manet praecedens.”’ 
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the more it is separated from “heat;” “white’’ is intensified owing to 
its being further freed from admixture with “‘‘black,’’ and so on. This 
theory, then, offers a negative reply to Ockham’s question, for its 
adherents do not concede the addition of any new parts to the previously 
existent charity, but feel that its augmentation derives only from the 
fact it is now more separate from its contrary.?% 

Ockham rejects this theory on two counts: in the first place, he 
demonstrates, there exist qualities which undergo an intensification, 
or a lessening of intensity, which do not have contraries.?°° In itself, 
merely listing such examples would suffice to render this theory 
vacuous, but Ockham points out further, that 


it follows from this theory (opinio) that no form is augmented but that the 
contrary form is (also) augmented ... Since I want heat to be augmented, 
then, according to this theory, the augmented heat is itself less mixed with 
cold; therefore cold is less mixed with heat; therefore the cold is augmented. 
If it is nothing other for a form to be augmented than that it is less mixed 
with its contrary, therefore, it follows from first to last that: “‘heat is aug- 
mented, therefore cold is augmented.’’?1° 


The next theory which Ockham examines, also answers his question 
in the negative. Charity, the proponents of this theory feel, is augmented 
as a result of the deeper participation of its subject (secundum participa- 
tionem subtecti) in the form. Thus, just to the degree in which a subject 
participates in a certain indivisible qualitative form, to just that degree 
does it possess the quality. Should it be augmented, it is obviously 
participating more in the quality; while should a lessening of intensity 
occur, the subject has withdrawn a degree or so from participation.*44 


208 Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 6, b: “‘Ad istam quaestio(nem) est una opinio 
quod quaelibet forma quando augmentatur non unitur alicui de novo 
realiter differenti, sed depuratur et separatur a suo contrario magis quam 
prius; et hoc est eam intendi vel augmentari.’’ See also, Sent., III, 6, b. 
Among those of the scholastics who supported this theory was Albertus 
Magnus. See A. Maier, op. cit., p. 19. 

209 Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 6, c: “Contra: aliquid suscepit magis et minus 
quod non habet contrarium. Patet de lumine ergo; minus permisceri cum 
suo contrario non est ipsum intendi. Et hoc idem patet, quia per actu(m) 
sciendi et per actum veritatis generatur et augmentatur habitus intellec- 
tualis et virtuosus, et tamen nihil est ibi contrarium, quia quaero a quo 
causaretur: non ab actu sciendi nec ab actu virtutis, manifestum est, nec 
ab actu erroris, nec ab actu vici(os)o quia nullus est ibi...”’ 

210 [bhid. See also Sent., III, 6, c. 

11 Tbid., I, dist. 17, qu.6,d:“... dicunt quod charitas non augmentatur 
per additionem. Primum declarant sic: si augmentum et diminutio in formis 
quae intenduntur et remittuntur accidit uno modo non ex parte ipsius formae 
secundum, se consideratae, sed ex diversa participatione subiecti, et sic non 
fit augmentatio per additionem formae ad formam, quia si esset talis additio 
hoc non potest esse nisi vel quia aliqua pars subiecti recipit formam quam prius 
non habeba(t), vel quia aliud aliquid subiectum additur participans eandem 
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Ockham rejects this theory as inadequate, and points out in his 
rejection, that charity, as every other qualitative form, is augmented 
via formal addition. “In order,’ he writes, 


that a thing is said to be ‘‘more such”’ some variation — either of the parts 
of a subject, or the parts of its form — is requisite. If it is said that this 
variation is owing to the fact that a subject participates at first less, and 
then more, in a form — against: it is impossible to pass from a contradictory 
to a contradictory without local motion, or the production or destruction 
of something; but in the (proposed explanation) everything remains the 
same in situation and place; therefore, it is proper that either something is 
destroyed or produced — and it is certain that nothing is destroyed except 
it be posited that something is produced — therefore, something is produced 
here, and (it is not produced) in a subject’s parts, hence in the parts of a 
form.?12 


The next theory which Ockham turns to evaluate, agrees that the 
augmentation of charity does involve formal addition. This addition is, 
however, seen to be of a singular character; for the strength of any 
individual qualitative grade is contained, so this view goes, in that of the 
following, more intense, grade. Each quality, this theory contends, 
which can be thought of as undergoing a waxing and waning of intensity, 
contains essentially, in a potential state, all the grades of intension 
which it can exhibit. The intensive grade of any quality is thus seen to 
be a function of the amount of actualized degrees, each of which con- 
tains in itself the intensive strength of the previous, less intense, degree.*!% 


formam et partem, quod neutrum potest dici.’’ See also, Sent., III, 6, b. 
Among the scholastics who supported this view were St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Aegidius Romanus and Richard of Middleton. See A. Maier, op. cit. 
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213 Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 6, g: ““Alia est opinio quod forma non suscipit 
magis et minus propter esse suum in subiecto, sed est gradualiter unum, quod 
cum magis et minus suscipit per crementum et decrementum, illud fit per 
partium appositionem vel subtractionem, secundum quas illud, scilicet 
quod dicitur aliquid magis vel minus, dicitur in se magis vel minus, ita 
quod qua(e)libet forma secundum quam aliquid dicitur magis vel minus, 
in sua natura habet partes vel paucas vel multas. Secundum quas potest 
diversimode in diversis gradibus sistere inter terminos, et dicitur in se, 
secundum illas partes magna vel parva, et subiectum maius vel minus. 
Aliter enim secundum nullam formam diceretur aliquid magis vel minus 
omnino. Et considerande sunt iste partes in formis simplicibus secundum 
quantitatem spiritualis virtutis in perfectione secundum naturam rei in se, 
et in vigore eius ex comparatione ad opus proprium, et hoc, per similitudinem, 
ad quantitatem mobilis acceptam secundum rationem continui vel discreti. 
Et quemadmodum ibi quod maius est, mobile continet quod minus est 
pluries vel semel et aliquam eius partem ... Consimiliter, maius in virtute 
continet in se minus secundum partes perfectionis. Et quemadmodum in 
longitudine extensa corporaliter sunt infiniti gradus in potentia signandi 
ratione quorum est motus localis, sic in calid(it)ate extensa virtualiter inter 
summum et primum sunt infiniti gradus in potentia signandi.’’ See also 
Senin, LILO, 0b; Cs 
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There is involved in this theoretical explanation of qualitative 
augmentation, Ockham feels, a fundamental contradiction which renders 
it invalid. Since its proponents are positing augmentation to occur as 
a result of the addition of formal part to part, these parts must be 
severally distinct; and yet their insistence that each subsequent degree 
contains the intensive strength of the preceding degree, makes each 
degree, in itself, zndistinguishable from the next. In any real addition, 
Ockham points out, each unit part which is being added is clearly de- 
marcated from the part to which it is added, and the theory under 
examination provides an unsatisfactory explanation of augmentation 
since it has failed to observe this distinction.?!4 

Ockham concludes his discussion of the question indicating that it 

is only proper to explain the augmentation of any form, by positing the 
addition of a new formal part to the previously existent part, so that the 
new becomes one, per se, with the old.245 Ockham writes: 
I say therefore, that just as in any quantitative augmentation... nothing 
is augmented except by the advent of something real and distinct from the 
prior, which remains with it — so it is in the augmentation of a quality: 
because, since it is not possible to explain (such augmentation) by means 
of local motion... it is proper that something really new is added to the 
jopmkoye 

Having established that at any stage of a qualitative augmentation 
the degree of intensity contains the composite of all pre-existent degrees, 
and that in such augmentation a real, new, and distinct increment is 
added to the previously existent quality making one, per se, with it, 
Ockham turns to examine the fifth and final theory of qualitative 
augmentation — a theory which capitalizes on a supposed flaw in his 
own conception of augmentation. 

To explain qualitative augmentation as occurring through formal 
addition, argue those who posit this final theory, presupposes the 


214 Sent., dist. 17, qu. 6,1.: “Ista opinio videtur includere contradictio- 
nem in hoc, quod ponit quod qua(e)libet talis forma augmentatur per 
acquisitionem partis, et tamen quod partes non realiter distinguantur. 
Quia impossibile est aliquid succedere alteri quod est idem realiter cum 
illo. Sed part(i) una pars succedit alteri, ergo ista pars non est realiter illa, 
et utraque illarum partium est; ergo, realiter distinguitur haec pars ab illa.’’ 

15 Sent., I, dist, qu. 6, k: “‘Ideo dico aliter ad quaestionem quod aug- 
mentatione cuiuslibet formae vere aliquid reale differens realiter a priori 
addatur quod etiam postquam additur realiter distinguitur ab eodem et 
facit per se unum cum eo.” 

218 Tbid. Among those of the scholastics who felt that intensive and 
remissive were contained in the qualitative essence, was Henry of Ghent 
(See A. Maier, op. cit., p. 31). Hervaeus Natalis, according to Dr. Maier, 
(p. 33). felt that each subsequent degree contains the strength of the prior 
within it. 
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distinct, distinguishable character of each part entering into the union; 
and yet, were the parts to be added so that they made one fer se, even 
a superhuman intellect would not be able to distinguish any individual 
parts. A more adequate explanation, these men feel, consists in positing 
the pre-existent and newly-added parts of augmented charity as being 
a “‘togetherness-of-charity” (concharitas) — as being, so to say, charity 
through reduction only. For its parts, in truth, are not distinct entities 
stemming from a single specific ground, but are rather totally imprecise 
increments, indistinguishable among themselves.?!? 

The very fact that one can even speak of a qualitative augmentation, 
Ockham points out in rebuttal, indicates that the parts involved are 
specifically the same. For if heat, say, were added to black, there would 
certainly be no augmentation of either heat or black. Only when heat 
is added to heat, or black to black, can we properly expect an augmenta- 
tion of these qualities. Hence, the parts involved in qualitative augmen- 
tation must be of the same species, and whatever can be predicated of 
any one part can be predicated of any other part. If one can say of the 
pre-existent grade that “‘this is charity,” one can therefore say, with 
equal rectitude, of any added part, that ‘‘this is also charity.” Any 
qualitative degree, then, entering into a unified composite with a previous 
grade, is, in itself, distinguishable from the prior grade. Ockham writes: 


whatever is predicated per se of something, as if of an individual per se, 
should that individual persist and not be destroyed, it will always be true 
to predicate the same thing of it before and after an augmentation.”!§ This 


217 This was the theory original with Petrus Aureoli, and Ockham’s 
presentation of it seems, indeed, to be a paraphrase of Aureoli’s own presen- 
tation. Aureoli writes: “‘Realitas illa, secundum quam minor charitas 
perficitur et intenditur, non potest esse integra charitas et praecisa distincte, 
participans realitatem ac rationem specificam, quasi unum individuum 
charitatis, sed participat realitatem et rationem charitatis per quandam 
reductionem ut quasi potest dici ‘concharitas’.’’ This portion from Aureoli’s 
Commentary on the Sentences (I, dist. 17, part 3) is from the Rome, 1596 
edition, and is reprinted in A. Maier’s Zwet Grundprobleme... op. cit., 
pp. 55—56. Ockham, (Sent., I, dist. 17, qu. 7, b), writes: “Circa istam 
quaestionem est opinio quod Charitas et qua(e)libet forma augmentatur 
per aliquam realitatem realiter distinctam prima realitate et cum ipsa 
faciente per se unum. Sed dicitur quod realitas illa secundum quam minor 
charitas perficitur et intenditur non est integra charitas et praecisa distincte, 
participans realitatem et rationem charitas, sed per quandam reductionem, 
ut quasi possit dici ‘concharitas’ est enim realitas omnino impraecisibilis 
tam re quam intellectu. Unde, non est factibilis per se etiam per divina(m) 
potentiam, sic quod capiat esse praecisum et determinatum, nec est intuitive 
intelligibilis, sed communicabilis in duas charitates, sed semper charitas 
aucta occurrit sibi ut unum cui additum est, aliquid charitatis, non charitas. 
Et per eundem modum est intelligendum de albedine et calore et omni 
forma quae augetur.” 

218 Jt is of importance to note that for Ockham, as indeed for most of 
the scholastics of his time, any proposition which is once verified by a fact 
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is true: “‘a is charity,” taking ‘‘a’’ to signify the whole of the preceding 
charity, therefore ‘‘a’’ remains and is not destroyed. This will always be 
true: ‘‘a is charity.” But after augmentation “‘a’’ does remain and is not 
destroyed; therefore, this is true: ‘‘a is charity;’’ therefore it is true to say 
of a part of charity that it itself is charity, because ‘‘a’”’ is then a part. But 
there is no better reason for one part of charity to be charity, than for any 
other; therefore any part of charity is truly and really charity. If it is said 
that it is not ‘‘whole charity” (charitas integra), this is not valid, because 
‘whole charity’? means ‘‘charity which is not a part of another.’’ Thus, it is 
manifest that it is not ‘‘whole’’ charity, and in the same way it must be 
conceded that a part of water is not ““whole’’ water, because a part of water 
is a part. Hence, my theory does not contain a contradiction; because the 
added charity is truly a part of charity. Similarly, it would follow (from 
Aureoli’s theory), that a part of quantity distinct in location and situation 
from another part, would not be quantity — which is manifestly false and 
self-negating.?1® 


Having himself pointed to a certain similarity between qualitative and 
quantitative augmentation, Ockham qualifies his comparison: 


I say that there is a similarity and dissimilarity in the augmentation of 
quality and of quantity, they are dissimilar in this: that in the augmentation 
of a quality, there is something new, as regards itself as a whole, making 
one pey se with the first, while this is not the case in the augmentation of 
quantity.?2° 


Ockham’s theory of qualitative augmentation then, holds fast, as 
against the five other theories which he has examined, to these principles: 


or state of things, has a corresponding proposition in the same terms about 
the past which is necessarily true. Thus, if the contingent proposition “‘Sortes 
is sitting’’, is true once. then it will always be true thereafter that ‘‘Sortes 
sat’’. Hence, it is impossible that a once-verified proposition can ever be- 
come false. This position is plainly in opposition of that of Peter Damiani 
who held that God can bring about that state in which a fact of the past 
never has been a fact. Ockham (Tvactatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescien- 
tia Dew et de Futuris Contingentibus (Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 
N.Y., 1945), Qu.1, tertia suppositio, M,) writes: ‘“‘Quod aliquae sunt 
propositiones de praesenti secundum vocem et secundum rem, et in talibus 
est universaliter verum, quod omnis propositio de praesenti vera habet 
aliquam de praeterito necessariam, sicut tales: Sortes sedet, Sortes ambulat, 
Sortes est iustus, et huiusmodi. Aliquae sunt propositiones de praesenti tan- 
tum secundum vocem et sunt aequivalenter de futuro, quia earum veritas 
dependet ex veritate propositionum de futuro; et in talibus non est ista 
regula vera, quod omnis propositio vera de praesenti habet aliquam de 
praeterito necessariam. Et hoc non est mirabile, quia sunt propositiones 
verae de praeterito et de futuro, quae nullam habent veram de praesenti, 
sicut istae: album fuit nigrum, album erit nigrum, quae sunt verae, et sua 
de praesenti est falsa, scilicet ista: album est nigrum.’’ For the importance 
of this distinction in reconciling God’s foreknowledge with human free-will, 
see Boehner’s lucid editorial comments to this edition of Ockham’s Tyvac- 
tatus de Praedestinatione .. op. cit., pp. 43—88. 
are Sent., l, dist. 17, qu.7, Ge Seer also: Sent, LUl.6.e. 
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qualitative augmentation comes about through the formal addition of 
new, real and distinct, specifically similar qualitative parts, which join 
to form a unity of determinate intensity with the pre-existent parts.?2 


* * 
* 


Ockham’s exposition of motion is not yet complete. It has, however, 
reached the point where it can no longer be fruitfully discussed without 
introducing the concepts of time and position. And since Ockham, as 
Aristotle, feels that “time is motion, or something belonging to motion,” 
we will, accordingly, turn next to Ockham’s treatment of time. 

(To be continued) 
HERMAN SHAPIRO 
Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 


221 Those who went on to develop the independent study of kinematics 
felt, with Ockham, that “. . . an intensible and remissible quality is composed 
of the qualities of the same species, coexisting together, which are the parts 
generated in the motion of alteration; and each of them remains at the end; 
and all of them thus coextended form the degree...’ They disagreed, 
however, fundamentally with Ockham’s view, in that they held to a com- 
pletely alien notion of the mode in which quantity is augmented. Qualities, 
they held, are intended... “just as the quantitative parts make up the 
quantity;’’ i. e., that quantity is augmented by the addition of quantitative 
part to part. This is the theory of John Dumbleton, one of Thomas Brad- 
wardine’s ‘‘Mertonians’’, as it appears in his Summa Logicae et philosophiae 
natuvalis. Unfortunately, there are no printed editions of this work, and I 
used Professor Moody’s transcription of chapters 16—23 of this work. This 
transcription can be found in the Columbia University libraries. 


CHRONICLE 


At the Franciscan Institute, on July 16, 1956, Fr. Geoffrey Bridges, 
O.F.M., M.A., of Santa Barbara Province (California), successfully 
defended his doctoral dissertation entitled: Petrus Thomae: Identity 
and Distinction. The thesis is expected to be published in the Philosophy 
Series of Franciscan Institute Publications. 

On July 28, 1956, in New York City, died the father, protector and 
Maecenas of the Franciscan Institute, Very Reverend Fr. Mathias 
Faust, O.F.M. (1879—1956), ex-Provincial of Holy Name Province 
(IgtI9—1925 and 193I—1937), ex-Delegate General for North and 
Central America (1942—1946), ex-Procurator General of the Franciscan 
Order (1946—1951), ex-Delegate General for the Commissariats of the 
United States (1952—1955). Requiescat in pace. 

At the concluding session of the 37th National Convention of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference held August 12.14, the Rev. Maurice 
Grajewski, O.F.M., Ph.D., J.C.D., of Christ the King Seminary, West 
Chicago, Illinois, was selected president of the organization. He succeeds 
the Rev. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., who has been transfered to Quaracchi, 
Italy. 
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Buytaert, E., O.F.M. (ed.), Saint John Damascene: De fide orthodoxa. 
Versions of Burgundio and Cerbanus. Franciscan Institute Publica- 
tions: Text Series No. 8. (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1955), pp. LIV 
& 423. Index. 


Although it was commonly quoted by the great scholastics, Burgundio’s 
twelfth century version of St. John Damascene’s De fide orthodoxa had 
never been published, so that until now the Latin version most readily 
available was the 18th century translation of M. Lequien, O.P., in Migne’s 
Patrologia (PG 94). Scholars attempting to check a reference were often 
disappointed and sometimes were even tempted to suspect that the scho- 
lastics were speculating on points never touched by John Damascene. This 
explains the need for, and the scope of, the critical edition of the Burgundio 
version now published by the Franciscan Institute and edited by Father 
Eligius Buytaert, also the general editor of this series. 

The 54-page introduction has information on a variety of topics of 
special interest to the Medievalist. The brief biographical sketch of Bur- 
gundio is followed by a most interesting discussion on the date of translation. 
Father Eligius finds that Burgundio made his translation in 1153—54 
(not as previously held, 1148—1150), and in demonstrating this point he 
offers new evidence for dating Peter Lombard’s Sentences in 1155—1157. 
Although Burgundio’s version was not widely diffused before 1200, after 
that date its acceptance was steady and lasting, so that the later version 
of Grosseteste never supplanted it in the centers of learning. 

The popularity of Burgundio’s work is further attested to by the number 
of medieval manuscripts. This edition, published under the aegis of the 
Franciscan Institute, is based on eleven of the very best mss. available 
and was checked against other manuscripts so that in all 117 were utilized 
in constructing the critical text. The finished product was further checked 
against the Greek version in Migne. As an added convenience to the student 
of medievalia, the editor has also appended the fine critical text of the 
Cerbanus version which he first published in 1951 (Fran. Stud., Comm. vol, 
[1951], pp. 49—67). At that time, it was pointed out that while it is earlier 
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than Burgundio’s, the Cerbanus translation is only a fraction of the whole 
(III, 1—8). 

Everything about the edition stamps it as the product of an expert. 
Drawing on his own wide experience in the field, Father Eligius anticipates 
every imaginable demand of the Medievalist: the three standard divisions 
of the text are clearly marked to facilitate cross-reference; the critical 
apparatus at the bottom of each page is clear; abbreviations are not so 
abbreviated as to become problems for the cryptographer; and four indices 
aid the student to trace sources, biblical quotes, and names. 

The editor modestly says that he “‘only wanted to help editors of scho- 
lastic texts and other Medievalists” (p. V), but he has done more. Like 
the other volumes of this series, this one can well serve as a model for other 
editors of medieval texts to imitate with profit — — both for themselves 
and for scholars alike! 

BERARD MARTHALER, O. F. M. Conv. 
Assumption Seminary, 


Chaska, Minnesota 


Saint Bonaventure’s De reductione artium ad theologiam, A Commentary 
with an Introduction and Translation by Sister Emma Thérése 
HEALY, C.S.J. (Works of Saint Bonaventure, Latin-English, vol. I), 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1955, pp. 158. 


Under the title of Works of Saint Bonaventure, a new series of translations 
of St. Bonaventure’s works have made their initial appearence. In volume I, 
the skillful translation of the De veductione artium ad theologiam is rendered 
by Sister Emma Thérése Healy; the second volume, which will be discussed 
later, contains the Itinervarium mentis in Deum, With an Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary by the late Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 
(Saint Bonaventure, N. Y., 1956, 132 pp.). 

In volume I the Latin text of the De reductione, accompanying the 
English translation, is prefaced by an introduction and followed by a com- 
mentary. This volume is divided into four parts: Introduction, Text with 
Translation and Graph, Commentary on the Four Lights, and the ‘“‘Lumen 
Exterius, Inferius et Interius’” in the light of the ‘“‘Lumen Superius.”’ 

The Introduction in Part One elucidates the occasion and the inspiration 
of the work, assuming some of its possible sources. An explanation of the 
terms of the title follows in a concise and clear epitome. In Part Two, the 
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translation evidences scholarly precision in declaring the Seraphic Doctor’s 
doctrine. Part Three analyzes the ‘‘Lumen’’ according to the mind of 
St. Bonaventure. Part Four culminates the thesis, which intends to “‘prove 
that the arts or all secular studies must be grouped under theology.”’ This 
is shown in the three chapters: the Relation of Philosophy to Theology, 
the Theory of the “‘reductio’’ and the “reductio’’ proper. 

The present reviewer enthusiastically received and perused this delight- 
ful volume. Nor was he disappointed — either in the pleasant appearance 
of the cover or the careful and attentive presentation of Bonaventurian 
doctrine. May others derive similar pleasure in accepting this new volume 
of the Works of Saint Bonaventure. 

EDWARD M. WILSON 
Cannon College, 
Ene, Pa. 


Van Roo, Wm., S.J., Grace and Original Justice according to St. Thomas. 
Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LX XV, (Rome, 1955), pp. 211. 


This doctoral dissertation proposes a compromise solution to the 40- 
year-old controversy on St. Thomas’ concept of original justice. Both 
parties to the debate allowed that original justice and sanctifying grace 
are really distinct,but they could not agree on what kind of a real distinction. 
Martin, Bittremieux, and Kors, who first raised the question, held that the 
Angelic Doctor distinguished the two gifts by a real, adequate distinction, 
such as is used to describe the relationship between an efficient cause and 
its effect. Others defended the more traditional interpretation, which 
posits a real but inadequate distinction, such as exists between a formal 
cause and the subject it informs. 

Although many think with Cyril Vollert, S.J., (whose work, The Doc- 
trine of Hervaeus Natalis on Primitive Justice and Original Sin (Rome, 1947) 
offers the best historical introduction to the controversy) that the weight 
of the arguments favored the real, inadequate distinction, Father Van Roo 
does not feel that the debate resulted in a satisfactory solution. Basing his 
solution on ‘‘a wider study of the texts of St. Thomas”’ (p. 10), Van Roo 
answers the problem in terms of a threefold causality of grace. 

“In so far as it perfects the essence of the soul its causality is strictly 
formal. As the principle from which the virtues proceed it is somehow 
active or efficient. As the first principle of meritorious operation it exercises 
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a strictly efficient causality’’ (p. 195). From this broad premise, the author 
concludes that sanctifying grace is the formal cause of original justice “‘in 
so far as it constituted the supernatural life’ (p. 201). But grace was also 
an efficient cause: “‘...somehow an active cause of the precession of the 
infused virtues, strictly an efficient or moving cause in all meritorious 
operation”’ (p. 202). 

However attractive this solution appears, one hesitates to accept it 
unreservedly. Arguments based on analogy, prevalent in this thesis, are 
questionable when pressed beyond a certain point. Particularly, one won- 
ders to what extent Adam’s justification parallels the justification of the 


sinner; and the state of innocence, the present state of regenerated man. 


BERARD MARTHALER, O. F. M. Conv. 
Assumption Seminary, 
Chaska, Minnesota 
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A Commentary with an Introduction and Translation 
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TRACTATUS DE IMMACULATA CONCEPTIONE B.M. VIRGINIS 
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Edited by Sophronius Clasen, O. F. M. 
XXVII-111 pp. (1955) $ 2.25 


Henry of Werl was a noted Scholastic of the fifteenth century. Fr. Clasen and 
the Franciscan Institute intend to edit all his works: Commentary on the 
Sentences, Tracts on the prerogatives of the Pope, Tract on the Formalities, etc. 
The first volume contains a bio-bibliography of Henry of Werl as well as a 
fine edition of his Tract on the Immaculate Conception. 
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XVI-264 pp. (1955) $ 4.50 
Recent historians of scholastic logic have recognized the bigh standard of 
formality achieved in the logic of the extreme Realist, Walter Burleigh. The 
present edition provides one more text of genuine scholastic logic hitherto 
unpublished (Tractatus Longior) plus a revised text of the Tvactatus Brevior, 
previously published in our Text Series as No. 1 but exhausted for some time. 


THE CAUSATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
INS PHILOSOPHY 
OF PETER JOHN OLIVI, 0. F.M. 


According to his Commentary on the Second Book of the Sentences and 
the Quaestiones de Deo Cognoscendo 


I INTRODUCTION 


Father Olivi would describe the act of cognition as the actual, 
immediate expression of an object, accompanied by a certain formal and 
actual assimilation by the knowing subject. This assimilation could 
take place by the inspection of a remembeted species, by “Divine II- 
lumination,” or by a natural colligantia. 

Cognition which results from the consideration of a remembered 
species is essentially the same as cognition of sensible things. The only 
difference between the two types of knowledge is that a remembered 
species rather than a sensible object terminates the active power.} 


II DIVINE ILLUMINATION 


The last representatives of the First Franciscan School,? though 
avid supporters of the Illumination theory, were becoming more aware 
of its inherent difficulties. Was the Illumination a supernatural grace 
or a natural gift? Did it replace or elevate man’s natural ability to 
know? 

Peter Olivi adhered to this doctrine of Illumination, but he was 
enough of an iconoclast to admit that many objections against it were 
unanswerable.* In the second question On Knowing God, he defends 


1 How this takes place will be treated more fully under “Natural Cogni- 
tion” (section 3). Cf. P. J. Olivi, O. F.M., Quaestiones in IIum Librum 
Sententiarum, B. Jansen, S. J., (ed.), (Quaracchi: Colleg. S. Bonaventurae, 
1922—1926), III, p.115; Il, p. 281, 485, 507. (Henceforth all citations 
referring to Olivis Commentary will be given by volume and page from 
this Quaracchi edition.) 

2 Matthew of Aquasparta, Bartholomew of Bologna, Roger Marston, 
etc., cf. E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages, p. 344. 

3 De Deo Cognoscendo: III, 512; II, 457 
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St. Augustine and his theory from attacks by the ‘““Magri.”* But he 
concludes his rejoinder by offering five caveats to those professing the 
doctrine of Divine Illumination: 1. Augustine holds that species in the 
memory are the prime and immediate object of the intellect. If these are 
related to the eternal reasons, then we fall into the error of ontologism. 
Hence the “reasons” cannot be considered as “forms” of or im our 
minds.® 2. If these ‘‘reasons’’ were immediately represented to us before 
inspection or cognition (just as the species in the memory), then it would 
follow that they are immediately seen by us ‘“‘eo modo quo error super- 
positus asserebat.’’*® 3. The “‘reasons” must not be thought of as natural 
and total principles or as instrumental and secondary principles of 
cognition. Otherwise free will would be endangered.’ 4. We must beware 
not to destroy the possibility of naturally acquired truth.§ 5. A Platonic 
innatism must also be avoided, by which the science of all things is 
in our intellects by nature from the beginning.® In short, although Olivi 
explicitly states that the thesis of “Illumination”’ is “famous and sound,” 
he must be understood to accept it with restriction.1®° Practically speak- 
ing, he endorses Illumination as a theological doctiine, applying to the 
rare cases of infused knowledge and to knowledge of the soul after death. 
And as his lengthy treatise on natural knowledge is unfolded, the lack 
of emphasis on supernatural help grows strikingly apparent. 


III NATURAL KNOWLEDGE 
1. Solidarity of Powers 


Olivi’s whole noetic is radically dependent on the doctrine of the 
solidarity of the powers of the soul. The cognitive act is the result of 
many powers together as one, just as the motion of a rowed boat is 
contingent on the many individual motions of the oarsmen.” Further, 
since all the powers in the soul share the same common matter, the 
“motion” of one power is the same as the motion of the common matter 
of another power. “For the various movements of the powers contain 
in their acts and objects connections with one another.’’!2 This “inner 
motion’ or colligatio ‘‘consists chiefly in the formal union of the spirit 
to the body as to its matter and of the body to the spirit as to its form... 
Secondarily the colligation is a “coming together’ of many powers of 
the soul in the same matter of the spiritual soul.’”’8 


4 III, 505. (“Magni” is a reference to the well known Scholastics of the 
13th Century.) 
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2. Principles of Knowledge 


We have said that for Olivi the cognitive act is the mental expression 
of some object. This act is produced primarily by the power itself as 
active, but this does not preclude ail causality in the object.™ 

Sua enim causa efficiens potuit sibi dare cum adjutorio terminationis 
objectivae aliquam similitudinem ... quam ipsa potentia producens de se 
non habebat.'® 
This “adjutorio,” however, does not consist in an impression BY the 
object.18 

Certain philosophers have held that the acts of the powers are fotally 
and tmmedtiately from the objects themselves.1? Others say that a species 
is derived from the objects. And still others, like St. Augustine, maintain 
that the powers are the immediate, effective, and total principles of their 
acts.*® 

A satisfactory explanation must uphold the intrinsic activity of the 
soul and recognize the necessary presence of an object. Father Olivi’s 
doctrine neatly sidesteps extreme active and passive positions with all 
their embarrassments. He contends that the acts of cognition are neither 
from the object immediately!® nor from the species alone?° nor partly 
from the species and partly from the power.*! Rather the acts themselves 
ARE the true species and similitudes.?? Ofitself, however, thesoul isunable 
to generate the species?* nor is it able to be excited by the object.*4 
Wherein then, does the causality of knowledge lie? 


a) The causality of the Object of Knowledge 


The object is neither efficient, final, nor instrumental cause of 
cognition. Rather, it is the termination of the intellectual act. Olivi 
employs a variation of the “light metaphor”’ to explain this “‘terminative 
causality” of the object: The light of the sun takes the shape of trian- 
gularity or roundness when it is shining in a triangular or spherical vase. 
The vase itself does not effectively produce the figure ot the light, but 
only “‘terminatively.” In other words, the sun has been able to ‘ 

VUES aaah Uo AML Aik KOO 719%. 

17 Olivi takes Aristotle to be one of the original of these men, and so he 
cites a number of passages indicative of the passivity of knowledge: De 


Anima: II, 5, 416b 32; II, 6, 418a 6; II, 12, 424a 17; III, 4, 429a Io. 
18 JT, 462; de Trinitate (of August.), XI, 2, 5, (PL, 42, 985). 


« 
make- 


Lee ieeisEsaG suuibeasesg i 20 TI, 437, 465—6, 473; III, 13, 110. 
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23 Obviously then the objects are unable to generate the species: II, 473. 
24 TT, 464, 475—7, 26; Beitrvdge, Supplementband IIT, 886, 891; Olivi: 
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light-formed-in-this-way”’ by reason of the presence of the vase. Without 
the terminus, such a figure could not have been produced.*® Likewise the 
‘agent intellect2? is the primary mover, first effective principle, and 
is always capable of understanding.?8 The object, however, is necessary 
to terminate the act. The genus of this objective cause is most properly 
called terminative, for it is neither purely efficient nor final.?® 


b) Sensation 


Olivi holds to the Augustinian doctrine of “active sensation’’,?° 
but he demands the PRESENCE of the object. The explanation of 
sense knowledge is the same as that of cognition, i. e. the sense is the 
first, and immediate active principle of knowledge, “‘going outside itself” 
in a certain way. 

Secundum quos potentiae virtualiter protenduntur ad obiecta exteriora 
et corporalia: pro quanto enim sunt sitae in organis corporeis, pro tanto 
possunt habere aspectus quasi corporales et quasi situales et corporibus 
quodam modo proportionales.*! 

“The form of our mind is the power perceiving some object by reason 
of its nearness or by reason of the nearness of the body to the thing 
through its (the mind’s) spiritual matter.’’% 


c) Intellectual Knowledge of Sense Objects 


Peter Olivi apparently does not adhere to the real distinction of 
agent and possible intellect. The intellect is treated as a single power 
which is always capable of acting. The “‘aczes intellectus”’ is an equivalent 
term for “intellect,” ‘agent intellect,” or “‘intellect-in-its-fullness.”’ 
This implicit lack of distinction would offer difficulties to a Thomist, 
which are answerable in a system of “Universal Hylemorphism.” For 
the “‘acies intellectus” is related to the act of cognition materially and 
formally. By reason of its form it is the active power, and by reason of its 
matter it is able to be accidentally informed by the cognitive act.%% 

Since Olivi will allow no phantasm or species to mediate in knowledge, 
he must somehow bridge the interval between object and intellect. That 
the intellective powers ave active and able to grasp things outside 
themselves, is a fact of continual experience.*4 When a hand is amputated 
the soul is “retracted” without any local motion from the hand, which 


23 UML, ey. 

27 “Agent Intellect’ is used to denote the whole intellect in act. 
28 TI, 415, 521, 556, 563 sqq. 
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is not of the essence of man. In much the same way, the intellective 
soul “retracts” its aspectus or view of objects which are not of its essence. 
The “going out” and the subsequent “retraction” are effects of the 
union of a habit of the intellect*> and of the intrinsic power of the soul 
to be active. The power, the “‘aspect,”’ and any habit of the intellect 
are all one immediate principle of the act of understanding.*6 

The cognitive act or aspect of the object naturally follows the con- 
version of the intellect to the object. The intellect does not intend to 
generate this or that act,’ but in itself is undetermined.3® Just as a mass 
of iron can be “‘spread out,” sharpened, and fashioned into a sword, 
so the cognitive power, which sometimes stands reflecting and “‘turning 
into itself’’’*® can go outside itself. By “spreading out it is sharpened, 
because it is acutely intent on some object. This way of existing and 
having a relation to an object is what we call an aspect.”4° The motion 
immediately preceding the aspect is the conversion, which is caused 
either by the will or by a stirring of the sensitive part of the soul.* 

The soul forms no species through which it knows its opject. For 
“either it is able to generate in itself the species of the object without 
a conversion... and aspect... and terminative cooperation of the 
objects, or not. If so, one essence of itself absolutely taken will be the 
sufficient principle of an infinite number of species.’’4? The resulting 
knowledge would then be utter confusion, for the intellect would not be 
terminated or specified.*3 “If the soul is not able to generate (the species) 
without the preceding (helps), it should follow that to generate (the 
species) is not different from generating the cognitive act...’44 There 
are no mediating phantasms or species*® — the species themselves A RE 
the cognitive acts.%¢ 

It must be kept in mind, however, that in knowledge of sensibles, the 
root of the appearances is the form.‘? This form is of an individual 
essence, and so although it is assimilated immaterially,*® it is not without 
matter.*® 


OS ANGE GG ADE ai ays Ip ze ENN, sty 

37 To-generate-a-species is the same as to-know in Olivi’s noetic. Hence 
the two expressions will be used interchangeably. II, 470; III, 120. 

SE IE Busi, BAO 

39 (So that it is attending to no object.) OTK oR}. 

41 II, 52—75; III, 66. ALLIES Te7X0): 

43 (The same object would be seen from every possible view.) 

44 Tit, 120; Beitrage IIl, 334. 
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AGING, Grey, IL, 1ipey 47 TI, 450, 452, 455. 
48 T. e., the intellective form takes on an accidental form through a 
“colligantia.”’ 
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d) Knowledge of Immaterial Things 


Thus far we have only directly treated of the knowledge of sensibles. 
Olivi, however, has a lengthy treatise on the soul’s knowledge of itself. 
Regarding the knowledge of immaterial things, he holds that we can 
have knowledge of the soul in two ways. In the first way three things 
are necessary : I. the presence of the object, the mind itself, 2. the ““aspect”’ 
of the intellect on itself, and 3. an actus sciendi, which is the result of the 
whole movement, i. e. a verbum.®° This type gives us knowledge of the 
soul in its essence. The second way demands many remembered species 
of men and their actions. This way of knowing involves a correlation 
of the species into proper genera and distinguishing the differentia. 
The result is knowledge of the soul in its definition.54 As though to 
complete his already “Augustinian” explanation of the soul’s knowledge 
of itself, Olivi introduces another factor, viz. personal conviction. 
He says that he knows his own soul partly through an inspiration of the 
soul. By this he seems to mean an immediate experience, which is actually 
equivalent to the first way of knowing the soul.® 

Olivi’s doctrine of the knowledge of being would tit into his second 
way of immaterial knowledge as well as into his first.5® He has explicitly 
stated that individual substances alone exist, and that universals are 
only in the mind.** But since he also emphasizes the direct knowledge 
of singulars, it would seem that our knowledge of “being” is direct. 
Our knowledge of the concept of ‘“being’”’ would be a refinement, com- 
parison, and correlation of previous concepts.® 


JOHN MARSCHALL, C. 5S. V. 
St. Bernard Hail 
Chicago, Illinois 


50 III, 148; Beitrage, III, 883—4. 

51 TII, 148—o. 
VN aang 
This whole treatment of knowledge of being is contingent on Olivi’s 
Metaphysics which is treated cursorily in de Wulf’s History, p. 382, but 
which is out of the range of this paper. 

PAN 21350220, 250,.2590—-201,, 221. 

55 TIT, 148—9. 
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MOTION, TIME AND PLACE 
ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OCKHAM 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CONCERNING TIME 
I 


Arguments Against Hypostatization of Time 


Prior to attempting a direct explication of what he considers to be 
the true nature of time, Ockham proposes to see what time is nof;! and. 
his strenuous negative statement is of great interest for it yields a positive 
statement of what the absolute theorists conceived time to be. 

“Concerning an instant,’’ Ockham writes at the commencement of 
his oblique approach to time, 
it is the opinion of many that an instant is a certain flowing thing (res 
fluens) which is steadily destroyed, or lost, so that it does not remain. 
Whence, they posit that there is continuously another and another instant, 


and that it is itself a certain thing which cannot possibly remain through 
time. Indeed, they say it is distinguished from all permanent things.? 


It follows, however, as a result of positing time’s moments to be thus 
atomic, that serious theoretical incapacities are involved. First, Ockham 
points out that an infinite number of these discrete, distinct moments 
would be present in any given time-passage. Since, that is, the continuous 
character of any time-period allows for its division into an infinite 
numbe1 of arbitrarily small moments, and since each of these moments 
is posited, by the theory under examination, to be a simple, independently 
existent, separable unit, there follows the impossible consequence that 


1 Phil. Nat., IV, 1: “Quoniam secundum Philosophum tempus est 
motus, vel aliquid ipsius motus, ideo post considerationem de motu videndum 
est de tempore. Ideo videndum est quid sit tempus, et quorum est tempus, 
et quomodo se habet cum aliis quae sunt ad temporis cognitionem. Antequam 
videatur quid sit tempus, videndum est quid non est instans, et quid non est 
tempus.” 

2 Ibid. In Tractatus., P. 102, Ockham writes: ‘“Videntur enim procedere, 
ac si nunc sive instans esset aliqua una res distincta realiter secundum se 
totam a tempore quasi medians inter duas partes temporis distinctas realiter 
secundum se totas, ita quod tanta esset distinctio realis inter instans et 
tempus et partes temporis, quanta est modo suo inter ligamen et duo ligata 
per ipsum, quod est omnino falsum et contra intentionem Philosophi.”’ 
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any finite time-sequence consists in an infinite number of distinct 
moments. 

Secondly, since there has been no contrary introduced, and since the 
original cause is still active—nor can the subject of these absolute 
moments be said to have been destroyed — how can one explain the 
inexorable passage out of being of absolute moment after moment? In 
other words: how are these moments destroyed ?4 

Thirdly, as an absolute existent, the absolute moment must be either 
a substance or a quality. Being neither matter, nor form, nor a composite 
of these, it is obviously not a substance. No more, however, can the position 
that it is a quality be defended; for the patron of any such accident 
is either divisible, or indivisible, and its patron cannot be held to be 
divisible, for all the accidents of a divisible subject are similarly divisible, 
and the absolute theorists have already postulated the atomic, discrete, 
and indivisible character of a moment of time. If, however, they are 
to grasp at the alternative, and hold that the subject is noé divisible, 
their case is again hopeless, for Ockham relentlessly points out that 
this indivisible subject must be either a substance or an accident; and 
since it cannot be a substance — being neither corporeal nor incorporeal — 
it must be an accident. Ockham then, would raise the question concerning 
the nature of tis accident’s subject, and so on “‘into infinity.’’® 


3 Phil. Nat., IV, 1: “... si instans sit talis res (i. e., an atomic entity), 
sequeretur quod in quolibet tempore essent infinitae res secundum se totas 
distincte et non facientes unum per se; probatur, quia quodlibet instans 
esset secundum se totum distinctum a quolibet alio, et non faciunt per se 
unum, et etiam infinita instantia sunt in quolibet tempore, consequens 
est falsum et impossibile, ergo, etc.’”’ See also, Tvactatus., p. 120: ““Tum quia 
in tempore finito essent res infinitae secundum se totas distinctae per- 
transitae;’’? and Logic., ch. 59, p. 171. 

4 Phil. Nat., 1V, 1: “...siinstans sit talis res statim desinens esse, vel 
ergo desinit esse ad introductionem sui contrarii, vel subtractionem suae 
causae, vel ad corruptionem sui subiecti, sed nullum istorum potest dari, 
sicut inductive patet.”’ See also, Tvactatus., p. 120: ““Tum quia non posset 
dari, quomodo talis res possit corrumpi, quia nec per corruptionem sui 
subiecti nec per inductionem contrarii nec per subtractionem causae con- 
servantis vel per eius absentiam, sicut patet inductive; and Altaris., p. 51. 

5 Tyractatus., p. 120: ““Et quod instans non sit talis res raptim transiens 
secundum se totam distincta ab omni re permanente, sicut moderni ponunt, 
ostendo breviter sic: tum quia aut est substantia aut accidens; non sub- 
stantia, quia nec materia nec forma nec compositum. Nec accidens, quia 
quaero de subiecto eius primo: aut est divisibile aut indivisibile. Non primum, 
quia quando subiectum primum est divisibile, ipsum accidens existens in eo 
est divisibile. Si detur secundum, scilicet quod subiectum primum est in- 
divisibile, tunc quaero de isto subiecto: aut est substantia aut accidens; 
non primum, quia nec substantia corporea nec incorporea, sicut patet 
inductive; nec accidens, quia quaerendum est de subiecto eius primo, et sic 
in infinitum.’’ The same argument can be found in Phil. Nat., 1V, 1, with 
this deviation: “tum quia-esset subiectum instantis divisibile, cum non 
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Finally, Ockham invokes the principle of economy. Since every 
physical situation involving the passage of time can be ‘‘save”’ without 
positing the existence of such an entity as an absolute moment of time — 
what conceivable service does the postulation of such an entity perform ? 

Everything which can be explained (possunt salvari) through such a 
thing (i. e., the absolute moment), can be explained through this: that the 
heavens, according to their parts, are in such a position. If, indeed, the 
primum mobile is locally moved without the acquisition of any other thing, 
everything can be explained (through this), just as through the positing 
of that thing.® 

Having demonstrated the vulnerability of the hypostatized moment, 
Ockham extends the range of his dialectical examination to the notion 
of an hypostatized time: time conceived of as an equablv flowing entity 
streaming from the dim past to the unknown future in absolute divorce 
from permanent objects.? 

Since there is no better ground for assuming time to be a distinct 
substance than there was for the assumption that an absolute moment 
was a separable substance, time, Ockham indicates, must, in the ab- 
solute scheme, be an accident. It must be, further, a divisible accident, 
since it is posited by the absolute theorists to be 7m a temporal body, 
just as any other quality imbues its patron, and the divisibility of such 
a patron subject is sufficient guarantee for the divisibility of all of its 
accidents. Being, therefore, a divisible accident, time must have simul- 
taneously existent parts to account for its extended and divisible 
character — but Aristotle expressly denied the simultaneity of the parts 
of time. If, on the other hand, the absolute theorists wish to evade this 
head-on clash with Aristotelian authority by insisting that time’s 
extended character is owing to successive addition of temporal part 
to temporal part, rather than to their simultaneous existence, they are 
still shown, by Ockham, to be at odds with authority, since the temporal 
subject which time is posited to be im is extended by means of simultane- 


possit esse nisi in mobili, et cum non est maior ratio quare sit in una parte 
mobilis quam in alia, erit in qualibet parte mobilis, et ponitur a nonnullis 
tota esse in toto corpore et in qualibet parte, vel erunt diversa instantia 
in diversis partibus, quorum utrumque est impossibile. Non est ergo accidens 
indivisibile secundum extensionem, nec est accidens divisibile secundum 
quod sit extensum ad extensionem subiecti, quia tunc esset longum, latum, 
et profundum, quod videtur absurdum.”’ 

SPL Nate NEL: 

7 Phil. Nat., IV, 2: “Per aliquas rationes priores potest probari quod 
tempus non est alia res secundum se totam distincta ab omni re permanente.,”’ 
In Tvactatus., p. 96, Ockham writes: “‘.. . tempus non est aliqua res distincta 
secundum se totam ab omni re permanente et ab omnibus rebus permanen- 
tibus.”’ As the sequel will show, Ockham is combatting the theory of time 
as a forma fluens. 
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ously existent, extended, parts, hence time — a quality investing this 
subject — must be conceded to consist in simultaneously existent 
parts.§ 

Still pursuing the absolutists’ notion that subjects are 7m time owing 
to the inherence in them of some portion of time absolute, Ockham once 
again shows this theory to be directly opposed to the Philosopher’s 
view. Since time invests the whole of the heavens, it must, conceived 
as an accident, be in any part. It cannot be held to be a whole in any 
one part of the heavens; hence, one part of time must be in one part of 
the heavens, and another in another. Time, then, is shown once more to 
be extended owing to simultaneously existent parts, for its subject, the 
heavens, consists in simultaneously existent parts.® 

“Further,’’ Ockham continues, concluding this rejection of time 
conceived of as an absolute existent: 


quantity, body, surface, line and place are not distinct really from substance 
and quality; because every body and surface and line and place is a substance 
or a quality ... therefore, for the same reason, time is not really distinct 
from a substance or a quality; but no substance or quality is a thing distinct 
from permanent things, therefore, etc. Further, it has been shown that 
motion is not a thing distinct from permanent things; therefore, and for 
the same reasons, neither is time. And again, everything can be explained 
without such an absolute thing, as will become obvious as we proceed.}°® 


2: 
Time According to Ockham 


Time, as the measure whereby we determine the duration of motion, 
of rest, and of those physical objects subject to generation and corruption 
is, according to Ockham, not only completely knowable, but is, indeed, 


8 Phil. Nat., 1V, 2: “Primo: quia cum tempus non possit esse substantia 
talis oportebit quod sit accidens. Sed non est accidens indivisibile, cum sit 
in corpore subiective, ergo est divisibile, et per consequens extensum habens 
partes simul existentes, quod est contra Philosophum qui dicit quod partes 
temporis non sunt simul. (Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 10). Si dicas quod 
tempus est extensum non secundum partes simul existentes, sed sibi invicem 
succedentes, hoc non valet, quia subiectum, temporis est extensum secundum 
partes simul existentes, ergo, etc.’’ See also Sent., II, 12, vv; and cf. Aristotle, 
Physics, LV, ro: 

® Phil. Nat., IV, 2: ““Praeterea, tempus est in toto caelo, vel ergo est 
in qualibet parte caeli, vel in nulla; non in nulla, quia tunc non esset in toto: 
quod enim, nec secundum se, nec secundum aliquam suam partem est in 
aliquo, non est in toto, ergo tempus est in qualibet parte caeli; sed non est 
totum in aliqua parte caeli, quia nullum accidens tale est in caelo, igitur 
una pars temporis est in una parte caeli, et alia pars in alia, et ita tempus 
est extensum secundum partes simul existentes, et erunt plura tempora 
simul, quia quaelibet pars temporis est tempus.” See also, Altaris., p. 19. 

10 Phil. _Nat., IV, .2. See also: Logic., ch. 44; p.'t27, ch. 46,, pi 1345 
Tvactatus., p. 96—7; Sent., II, qu. 12, a; Quodl., VII, qu. 7. 
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actually known more intimately and with greater certitude than the 
physical events which it measures. That thing, after all, by means of 
which the unknown is rendered knowable, must itself be better known 
than that which it orders.! 

Nor is this intimate knowledge of the true character of time the 
exclusive property of some few savants; for there is no one so ignorant, 
Ockham maintains, 


as not to know of something through time — that one of two things either 
rests longer, or moves longer, or endures longer, or for an equal span, than 
another.12 


In practice, however, Ockham notes, there are two modes by which 
unknown quantities are ordered and rendered known — and, indeed, 
two distinct varieties of measure. The first mode consists in referring 
the unknown quantity directly to some determined standard of measure; 
while the second mode consists in a haphazard estimate of the unknown 
quantity, which approximation in itself presupposes prior acquaintance 
with the first mode of measurement. Although this latter mode is in 
common employ, it is obviously less precise than the former; hence, it 
is the first, more exact, mode of measurement which is of scientific value. 


When the first mode is employed to determine the quantity of any 
permanent, extended object — any object, that is, which has all of its 
parts at once — the first of two varieties of measure is being employed: 
the “measure of permanent things” (mensura permanentium). In this 


11 Phil. Nat., 1V, 3: ““Ostenso quid non est tempus, dicendum est quid 
est tempus... Sunt autem aliqua praemittenda. Primum est quod tempus 
est Mensura motuum quorum quantitas est nobis ignota, hoc est, per tempus 
certificamur quamdiu aliquid movetur, et quod unum mobile diutius movetur 
quam aliud, illud enim dicitur diutius moveri quod in maiori tempore 
movetur. Aliud est, quod tempus est mensura rerum temporalium: per 
tempus certificamur quod una res permanens diutius durat quam alia. 
Aliud est, quod sicut per tempus mensuratur motus, et res temporalis, ita 
etiam tempus est mensura quietis, quia per tempus certificamur quae res 
diutius quiescat et quae minus, et quae aequaliter quiescit cum alia. Et ista 
sunt principalia, vel praecipua propter quae ponitur tempus, et propter 
quae cognitio temporis est nobis necessaria. (Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 12). 
Ex quibus sequitur quod cum quantitas mensurae debeat esse nobis notior 
quam quantitatis mensurati, quia propter quantitatem mensurae certifi- 
camur de qualitate mensuratorum, quod natura temporis quantum ad suam 
quantitatem sit notior nobis, quam quantitate motuum mensuratorum; 
ex quibus sequitur quod tempus non est res latens incognoscibilis, sicut 
aliqui dicunt, immo est nobis notum...’’ See also, Sent., II, qu. 11, a. 

12 Phil. Nat., IV, 3. Ockham adds: ‘‘(dicendum est) autem tempus 
valde ignotum propter multas difficultates emergentes tractantibus de 
natura ipsius ex auctoritatibus auctorum male intellectis, propter quod 
tales philosophantes non intelligentes modos loquendi, et auctoritates 
philosophorum magis dubitant de tempore, quam alii simplices utentes 
solum modo secundum usum vocis, sicut plus dubitant de motu qui tamen 
ad sensum apparet, et per sensum apparet, et per sensum notificatur.” 
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case the standard to which the unknown quantity is referred is some 
conventionally determined scalar quantity. When, however, the first 
mode is applied to the measure of successive quantities — quantities 
which do not have all their parts at once — then the second variety of 
measure: the ‘“‘measure of successive things” (mensura successivorum), 
is being employed. This consists in referring the quantity to be measured 
to the standard of a constant and uniform motion, rather than a static, 
predetermined, linear scale.4* Ockham writes: 


when someone does not know for how long something is moved, he can be 
rendered certain through some motion known to him; for by considering 
and applying the motion of the sun (which is) known to him, to that other 
motion, and noting that that other mobile is moved from such a point to 
such a point, he knows for how long it was moved.14 


What Ockham is driving at, then, when he defines time as 


the measure of all things whose duration can be certified by the intellect 
by means of something else better known to it,}® 


is that time is a certain non-spatial dimension of motion. 


It is the ordered, progressive, natural sequence of motion, Ockham 
contends, which allows us to cognize, and employ as a measure, its 
temporal dimension. The clearly demarcated character of some one 
mobile’s present physical constitution, or situation, as contrasted with 


18 Phil. Nat., IV, 3: “Oportet autem scire quod quando quantitas 
alicuius rei ignotae debet certificari et notari, quandoque notificatur per 
applicationem quantitas mensurae notae ad rem cuius quantitas ignoratur, 
semel, vel pluries sicut per applicationem ulnae, cuius quantitas nota est 
semel, vel pluries ad pannum applicatur, et tunc notificatur de quantitate 
panuum, quandoque autem, aliquis habens magnam experientiam de tali 
mensuratione potest per solum aspectum rei certificari quanta res est, 
utrum, scilicet sit tricubita vel bicubita, quamvis talis certificatio non sit 
ita nota et certa sicut prior. Et isto duplici modo proportionabiliter quando 
ignoratur de duabus rebus, quae ipsarum est maior vel minor vel an sint 
aequales quarum non potest una alteri applicari, certificatur quaeque earum 
sit maior vel minor, scilicet per applicationem eiusdem ad utramque earum, 
vel solum. per aspectum illarum quamvis secunda noticia sit incertior quam 
prima. Et sicut est duplex talis notificatio in permanentibus, ita in succes- 
sivis. (Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 12)...duplex est mensura. Quandoque 
enim aliquid dicitur mensura alicuius, quando una re notum est quanta 
ipsa est, scilicet, quando notum est quod ipsa est pedalis, vel bipedalis et de 
alio ignoratur quanta est, quia nescitur an fit pedalis vel semipedalis, sed 
cum re priore scitur postea quanta est illa prius ignota, et ista potest vocari 
mensura permanentium. Alia dicitur esse mensura quando de aliqua re, 
sive sit notum quanta ipsa sit, sive ignotum, scitur tamen quod movetur 
uniformiter, scilicet aequaliter per quod de alio, sive sit notum quantum est, 
sive nesciatur quantum est, potest certificar(i) quamdiu est, vel diu movetur, 
vel quiescit, et ista potest vocari mensura successivorum. Et secundum 
hoc cum scitur qualiter res permanens movetur, scitur de alio quamdiu 
permanet, sive etiam durat, movetur, vel quiescit.’’ See also, Sent., II, 
qu. 11, b. 

SECU INCHES IIE, 3. Tem OU 
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still another such achieved condition or location, validates the temporal 
designations “‘prior,”’ and “‘posterior.”” From here it is but a short step 
to supplying numerical values to the continuous sequential passage from 
the prior to the posterior stage or situation; and time is precisely this 
numerical statement of motions’ uniform aspect. Ockham, then, ex- 
presses himself as being in perfect accord with Aristotle’s definition 
of time as “the number of motion with respect to prior and posterior.’’® 

It is not, Ockham continues, that we stand im time and number 
motion by correlating the prior, and posterior, and all intermediates, with 
this, and this, passing moment — quite the contrary: time is gleaned 
from the physically prior and posterior, and is the numerical expression 
of this ordered aspect of the moved. Time is not number by which we 
number (quo numeramus),; but is, rather, the numbered number (numerus 
numeratus ), which is itself a part of the numbered thing (pars rei numera- 
tae)? 


3. 
Time and Motion 


Ockham’s position with respect to the nature of time has, up to this 
point, assumed the existence in nature of a precise normative motion, 
whose very uniformity validates the numerically mensurable approach 
to questions involving temporal duration. He himself, however, con- 
cludes that the character of the most obvious frame of reference — the 
diurnal passage of the sun — is not itself of such nature 4s to yield ab- 
solute certainty in such matters: for the motion of the sun is only granted 


16 Phil. Nat., IV, 4: ““Praedictis concordat ratio Philosophi 4 huius... 
sive diffinitio quae talis est: Tempus est numerus motus secundum prius 
et posterius. Tunc enim certificamur per tempus de aliis motibus istorum 
inferiorum quando est ordo inter prius et posterius in motu uniformiter; 
hoc est, quando consideramus motum quod uniformiter est in tali loco, 
et posterius in alio, per hoc scimus quamdiu movetur illud quod ignoramus. 
Unde nisi cognosceremus quod mobile uniformiter prius est in tali loco, 
et postea in alio, numquam possemus cognoscere, nec per ipsum. iudicare 
quamdiu aliquid movetur, quiescit, vel durat. Ex quo patet quod hoc 
possumus scire per hoc solum, quod consideramus et numeramus prius 
et posterius in motu.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 107; and cf. Aristotle, Physics, 
LINES Sate 

17 Phil. Nat., IV, 4: “Quoniam autem numerus est duplex, et namque 
quod numeramus, et numerabile numerum dicimus, et quo numeramus; 
quidem tempus autem est quod numeratur, et non quod tempus est numerus 
numeratus, quia est pars rei numeratae.’”’ Ockham continues: ‘“‘Frustra 
ergo ponitur aliud a motu, et prius ostensum est quod motus non est alia 
res a rebus permanentibus, ergo nec tempus est aliquod accidens inhaerens 
moto, vel motui.’”’ See also, Tvactatus., pp. 110—111; and cf. Aristotle, 
PW VSUCSia Lei lite 
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the status of normative standard owing to the relatively difform character 
of more mundane motions.1® 

Nevertheless, the motion of the sun, for all practical purposes, does 
provide, if not absolute certainty as a standard of reference, a standard 
which is sufficiently accurate for our temporal determinations; as, 
indeed, Ockham points out, it is eminently more reasonable to measure 
the less uniform, by the more uniform, than to attempt to gauge the 
more uniform by referring it to the difform.?® 

Ultimately, even the relatively uniform motion of the sun, which 
provides a pragmatically adequate norm for our earthly temporal 
mensuration, receives the degree of uniformity which the intellect must 
accord it, through fundamental reference to the first agency of motion 
(primum mobile) — i. e., the sphere of the fixed stars — whose motion 
alone is the perfect, uniform, and constant motion which is normative 
for the entire universe. True time, then, must be affirmed to be a passion 
(passio) of this prime agency of motion.?° 


“Time,” Ockham writes, 


is a passion of the first motion just as mensurability is a passion of an ell, 
and risibility of a man. Just as, notwithstanding that a man is truly risible, 


18 Phil. Nat., IV, 6: “... tempus est motus sub isto intellectu: quod 
per hoc, quod aliquid movetur uniformiter, potest aliquis certificari de 
diuturnitate rei. Non tamen est universaliter verum quod omne per quod 
sic cognoscitur, scilicet quantum est, est tempus illius motus, cum ista res, 
scilicet tempus non potest competere cuiuscumque motui. Quia quamvis 
per motum inferiorem difformem mensuremus motum uniformem; quia 
quando quis cognoscit horam diei per motum suum et exercitium, et cognoscit 
in quo situ in caelo est sol, et etiam per motum talem mensuramus alios 
motus, tamen hoc non potest fieri per certitudinem, nec competit ex natura 
rei, sed magis propter defectum aliquem, ideo non cuiuslibet motus est 
tempus, sicut non quilibet pannus est ulna, quamvis per pannum possit 
certificari de aliquo quod sit ulna.” 

19 Tbid.: “. .. Aliquis enim sciens quo(d) ulnarum est pannus, per illum 
pannum, potest certificari de aliquo ligno... quod est ulna; et tamen ille 
pannus non est ulna, quia de natura sua habet magis quod debet mensurari 
quam mensurare, et ita est de motu uniformi respectu motuum difformium, 
quia potius debet mensurare difformia, quam mensurari ab eis.” 

20 Phil. Nat., IV, 7: “Patet ex iam dictis cui motui compet(i)t esse 
tempus, scilicet primo motui primi mobilis, uniformiter et velocissime moti, 
quamvis per motum solis possimus metiri motum multarum rerum, tamen 
ratio ipsius magis convenit illi motui primo, quia quantum est ex se, magis 
natus est certificare de aliis motibus, quam motus soli; immo, per illum 
motum natus est intellectus certificari de motu solis, et aliorum planetarum, 
ergo tempus est passio primi motus.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 107; and cf. 
Aristotle, Physics, IV, 14. Philotheus Boehner, (in his article: ‘“‘Scotus’ 
Teachings According to Ockham,” Franciscan Studies, n. s. vol. 6 (1946) 
p- 101 writes: “Passio is a technical term (for the scholastics) and indicates 
that a term is predicated in the second mode of per se predication about 
its subject. The first mode of per se predication is given when the predicate 
defines the subject; for instance ‘rational’ is predicated in the first mode 
of per se predication about the subject ‘man;’ the second mode of per se 
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and yet we say that risibility is a passion of man, so we can say that first 
motion is time, and yet time is a passion of first motion, because such 
propositions which appear to be repugnant are verified through diverse 
suppositions of terms. Just as in this: ‘‘man is risible,’”’ the terms stand in 
personal and significative supposition; but in this: “risibility is a passion of 
man,” this term “‘man’” is used in simple, or material supposition . . . Simi- 
larly, here: ‘‘first motion is time,” the terms are used in personal and signif- 
icative supposition, because through this nothing more is denoted except 
that the prime mobile is uniformly and swiftly moved, through which 
(motion) the intellect can ascertain of other things how long they endure, 
move or rest. In this, however: “time is a passion of the first motion,”’ the 
terms are used in simple or material (supposition) ; for it denotes that time 
is predicated... of motion... just as measure is predicated of an ell.*! 


“It is obvious,’ Ockham concludes, 


from what has been said, that time is not something other than the prime 
motion, because through the prime motion . . . we know for how long temporal 
things endure, move, or rest. And still “time,” and “prime motion,”’ differ 
in definition, since “‘time’’ imports a soul which is certified, and other things 
of which it is certified; and so it does not import other than permanent things, 
although it may import that some of these permanent things are moved.”? 


The true moment of time — as against the absolutists’ conception — 
is seen by Ockham to bea translation into temporal terms of the spatial 
changes suffered by the sphere of the fixed stars. As such, the temporal 
moment does not differ substantially from the prime motion; but each 
moment is, rather, a predication of the prime mobile, providing the 
mode through which its spatial changes, with respect to its parts, are 
known and expressed.?3 


predication is given, when the subject enters the definition of the predicate, 
as for instance ‘risible,’ for its definition would be: man who is able to laugh.”’ 
Ockham (Phil. Nat. IV, 11), writes: “tempus non sequitur motum sicut 
res inhaerens sibi, sed dicitur sequi motum quia praedicatur per se secundo 
modo de primo motu.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 119; Logic., ch. 37, pp. 960—8. 

PIE iL eN At: UN Ga CCE AISOn SENts Ll 02,1 Ch SS: 

22 Phil. Nat., 1V, 7. See also, Sent., Il, 12, c, ss. Im Dvaciatus., p: 111, 
Ockham is much more direct: “.. . dico quod tempus primo et principaliter 
significat illud quod significat motus, quamvis consignificet tam animam 
quam actum animae, quo cognoscit prius et posterius illius motus secundum 
modum praeexpositum. Et ideo supponendo dicta de motu, et quod pro- 
positiones intelligantur, in quibus ponitur hoc nomen motus modo, quo 
dictum est, potest dici, quod tempus significat motum in recto et animam 
seu actum animae in obliquo; et propter hoc significat prius et posterius 
in motu in recto. Ex quo sequitur, quod tempus non erit numerus quo 
numeramus, sed erit numerus numeratus, quia erit prius et posterius in 
motu praenumerata ab anima.” 

23 Phil. Nat., IV, 8: ““Viso quid est tempus, videndum est quid est 
instans. Circa quod dico, quod instans non est res statim desinens esse in 
rerum natura, sed instans non est aliud ab ipso primo mobili. Unde sicut 
mutatum esse, sive mutatio, non est aliqua res statim desinens esse, sicut 
prius dictum est, sed importat mobile alicubi existens, ubi prius non erat 
immediate ante, ita instans non est nisi primum mobile existens alicubi 
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4. 
Objections 


To hold, as Ockham does, that time zs motion, even after his carefully 
stated qualifications, is to raise a host of dissenting voices. The first 
objection to his view wields the potent weapon of Aristotelian authority; 
for Aristotle, this dissenting opinion points out, holding any part of time 
to be time, proved that time could not be circular motion, as it is not the 
case that any part of circular motion is, itself, circulation.™4 

Next, a speculative extrapolation of Ockham’s equation of motion 
and time purports to demonstrate the inconsistency of his position. 
If there were many heavens, this argument runs, then there must be 
admitted to be many prime mobiles; hence, in terms of Ockham’s 
equivalence, there is implied an “inconvenience’”’ — i. e., the possibility 
of a plurality of ‘‘times.”’25 

Again, motion and mutation were shown by Ockham not to be other 
than individual moved and mutated subjects; hence, his own theory 
of motion seems to run counter to his equation of time and motion; for 
time, which he claims to be of a generalized and uniform character 
obtaining equally among all moved substances, can not itself be 
identified with any one motion or mutation.”6 


secundum suas partes, ubi non erat ante immediate, ut hoc nomen ‘instans’ 
non dicat nisi primum mobile existens in tali loco, ubi prius non erat imme- 
diate ante, nec immediate post erit; ut sicut cum dicimus: ‘homo est,’ in 
tali locutione, vel: ‘hoc nunc est album,’ non importatur plus nisi quod 
hoc est album quando primum mobile est alicubi, ubi prius non erat, nec 
postea erit... Et ita res importata per hoc nomen ‘instans’ est eadem 
semper non variata in sua substantia, et tamen illa res variatur secundum 
locum, hoc est, successive est in diversis locis propter quod secundum prius 
et posterius successive de eodem, vel diversis, dicitur nunc esse... non est 
ibi aliqua res quae vere sit corrupta desinens esse, sed ibi est primum mobile, 
quod existens alicubi secundum partes desinit esse ibi, et est alibi, eo quod 
movetur continue.’’ See also, Tvactatus., p. 102, 121. 

24 Phil. Nat., 1V, 9: ““Ad maiorem evidentiam praedictorum ponendae 
sunt aliquae obiectiones. Primo enim videtur quod tempus non sit motus, 
et hoc propter rationes Philosophi, per quas probat quod tempus non est 
motus circularis, sive circulatio; quia quaelibet pars temporis est tempus, 
sed non quaelibet pars circulationis est circulatio, ergo tempus, et circulatio 
prima, non sunt idem; et per consequens circulatio non est tempus, nec e 
converso.”’ Since time is not to be identified with circular motion, it is to be 
presumed that it cannot be identified with any of the “‘less perfect’’ varieties 
of motion — i.e., rectilinear, or mixed. See Tvactatus., p. 114; and cf. 
Aristotle, Physics, IV, Io. 

25 Phil. Nat., IV, 9: “Item, si motus esset tempus, ergo si essent plures 
caeli primi, essent plures motus primi, ergo essent plura tempora, quod est 
inconveniens.”’ See also, Tvactatus., p. 114. 

26 Phil. Nat., IV,9: “Item, motus et mutatio tantum sunt in ipso 
mutato vel moto, sed tempus est simul ubique et apud omnes, ergo tempus 
non est motus nec mutatio.”’ See also, Tvactatus., p. 114. 
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Finally, motions may be fast or slow, but time is the equable, 
uniform measure which lends verity to these designations: ‘“‘fast,’’ and 
“slow,”’ and is not, in itself, ‘‘fast,’’ or “‘slow.”’ Time, on this account, 
obviously cannot be motion.?? 

Similarly, Ockham’s claim for the substantial unity of the temporal 
moment and the prime mobile comes in for its share of criticism. If an 
instant were, in actuality, one and the same with the substance of the 
prime mobile, Ockham’s opponents argue, how can one account for the 
fact of time’s successive character ? For the fact that one moment follows 
on another? And to deny that time 7s continuous in nature, is to fly 
in the face of Aristotle’s express views on this subject.?8 

Again, mutation, it is argued, occurs instantaneously; but Ockham 
has not claimed the substantial unity of mutation and the prime mobile; 
how then can he maintain the substantial unity of an zmstant and the 
prime mobile? The measure of motion is a unit of time, and not the 
substance of the prime mobile.?® 

Further, since time, as any continuum, is divisible, and must consist 
in more than one terminus; and since an instant is, in fact, the terminus 
of time, time must consist in many instants — but there cannot be many 
substances of the prime mobile; hence, it follows that any instant, and 
the substance of the prime mobile, are distinct things.®® 

Finally, Ockham’s adversaries point out, the ““now’’ — the moment 
of time — links the past and the future; and no one could seriously 
maintain that this “link” corresponded in any way to any mobile.*4 


aye 
Resolutions 


Ockham pauses just long enough before attempting to reply to the 
objections which his opponents have proferred, to restate what he holds 
to be the real ground upon which their own theory of time is based; the 


27 Phil. Nat., 1V, 9: “Item, motus est velox vel tardus, sed tempus nec 
velox nec tardus, ergo etc., minor patet quia velox et tardum certificantur 
tempore et etiam diffiniuntur.” See also Tvactatus., p. 114. 

28 Phil. Nat., IV, 9: “Item, quod instans non sit ipsa substantia mobilis 
videtur, quia si esset substantia mobilis, nullo modo esset aliud et aliud 
instans, quod est contra Philosophum.” Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VI, 2. 

29 Phil. Nat., IV, 9: ‘‘Item, mutatio est in instanti; sed mutatio non est 
in substantia primi mobilis; ergo, etc. Item, mutatio mensuratur in instanti, 
et non mensuratur substantia primi mobilis.”’ 

30 Phil. Nat., 1V,9: ‘Item... nullius divisibilis est tantum unus 
terminus; sed instans est terminus temporis, et tempus est divisibile; ergo 
sunt illic plura instantia, sed non sunt plures substantiae primi mobilis; 
ergo etc.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, VI, 2. 

31 Tbid.; ‘Item, nunc terminus temporis, et continuat praeteritum cum 
futuro, sed ista non competunt mobili.” See also Sent., II, 12, a. 


22 Franciscan Studiee, 1956 
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implicit faith that all distinct names, as “‘time,”’ have finite signification ; 
and that for all such distinct names there obtains in nature a non- 
connotative, non-relational, absolute entity.3? Once again, he suggests 
for the enlightenment of those deluded by this correspondent view, 
that proper “resolution” of such terms would be beneficial.*% 

Ockham feels, with regard to the first objection levelled against 
his equating of time with motion, that his adversaries are abusing 
Aristotle’s authority when they seek to direct it against him, insofar 
as they seem to have completely missed the point that Aristotle was 
striving to make. Aristotle, Ockham insists, was everywhere motivated 
by the desire to make clear that the only difference obtaining between 
“prime motion,” or “prime circulation,” and “‘time,” was difference 
in definition (and not ‘‘difference’’ in any material sense); and these 
differ in definition owing to the circumstance that through the term 
“time,” there is connoted something which is not signified through the 
term “‘motion,” and conversely.*4 

That which the terms “prime motion,” or “prime circulation” 
import, and which, consequently, defines these terms, is the undif- 
ferentiated process of the prime motion — prime motion conceived 
in its totality. ““Time,’’ however, the very conception of which, as we 
have seen, arises from the necessity for marking the endurance, 
motions, and rests of particular mobiles, is an aspect of this prime 
motion which, consequently, connotes much more: it consignifies first 


32 Phil. Nat., IV, 10: ‘“‘Ad solutionem praedictarum rationum notandum 
est quod sicut de motu oriuntur multae difficultates, propter modum 
loquendi, quia scilicet propter varietatem eloquii frequenter utuntur homines 
hoc nomine ‘motus’ et diutius hoc verbo ‘movetur,’ ita est de tempore, quod 
propter hoc quod utuntur hoc nomine, ‘tempus’ credunt multi quod una 
res aliqua absolute, sine connotatione et relatione importetur hoc nomine 
SCeMDUS eerie 

33 Tvactatus., p. 100: “. . . tales propositiones: ‘motus est,’ ‘tempus est,’ 
et huiusmodi non sunt eodem modo recipiendae sicut istae: ‘homo est,’ 
‘animal est,” ... et huiusmodi, sed debent resolvi in alias, ut idem sit dicere: 
‘motus est,’ et ‘aliquid movetur.’ Similiter, idem est dicere: ‘tempus est,’ 
et ‘aliquid movetur,’ unde potest anima cognoscere, quantum aliquid movetur. 
Et revera simplices, qui imaginantur, quod sicut nomina distinguuntur, 
ita semper correspondent distinctae res, melius esset eis uti tali modo 
loquendo quam alio.” See also, Altaris., p. 53—58. 

SSN N Gta Lt _ dico quod Philosophus non intendit improbare 
istam conclusionem; motus primus non est tempus, nec per consequens, 
istam: motus non est tempus, nec econverso; sed intendit probare istam 
conclusionem: motus primus sive circulatio non sunt cum tempore idem 
diffinitione. Similiter, istam: motus et tempus non sunt idem diffinitione, 
hoc est, non habent eandem diffinitionem. Et ista fuit opinio Aristotelis . 
tempus et circulatio non sunt idem diffinitione, hoc est, non habent eandem 
diffinitionem, vel quod aliquod importatur per ‘tempus’ quod non importatur 
per ‘motum’ ‘vel eodem modo per ‘circulationem,’ vel econverso.”’ See also, 
Tractatus., p. 115. 
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of all, the actuality of that prime motion of which it is a dimension; 
secondly, it connotes the divisibility of this prime motion into numerable 
parts; third, it consignifies the existence of the mentality which marks 
and numbers these divisible parts; and, finally, the name “‘time”’ imports 
the real existence of an object, or objects, whose perseverance, motion, 
or period of quiet, is being submitted by some mind, to measure.®* This, 
Ockham believes, as against the absolutists, is what Aristotle really 
meant. 

Ockham concludes this treatment of the first objection in this manner: 
from the foregoing, it follows that time is something belonging to motion — 
i.e., it is (both) something predicable of motion, and importing motion, 
just as “‘risible’’ is something belonging to man, since it is a proper passion 
of man. And therefore, these obtain simultaneously: ‘‘man is risible,’’ and: 
“risibility is something belonging to man,”’ just as these hold simultaneously: 
“time is motion,” and: “time is something belonging to motion,”’ because 
it is a passion of prime motion.*6 

With regard to the second objection, Ockham is perfectly willing to 
concede that his equation of time and the prime mobile does lead — 
granting the possibility of numerous heavens and prime mobiles — 
to the conclusion that there would be a plurality of “times.” He does not, 
however, see that this argument in any way involves a rejection of his 
position. Even, he points out, were this fictional condition — a plurality 
of heavens — to exist, the various resultant “times’’ would be, for all 
practical purposes, equivalent to but one verifiable, knowable, functional 
measure of motion, rest, and endurance. Ockham writes: 
if there were two (other heavens) equal to a first, and many prime motions, 
truly there would be many times; still, these would be equivalent to but one. 
That is, these two (other) times do nothing more with regard to measuring, 
than does one only, and this one only would be apprehensible by all. Just 
as if someone, wishing to measure something, would accept many ells (as 
standard), then there would be many ells truly although all of them would 
be one through equivalence — that is, one (ell) would do as much as two with 


85 Phil. Nat., 1V, 11: “... intendit Philosophus probare quod aliquid 
importatur per ‘motum’ quod non importatur per ‘tempus’, et econverso, 
et hoc utrumque verum est, quia per ‘primum motum’ importatur, sive 
per ‘circulationem’ praecise totus motus et non pars; per ‘tempus’ autem, 
importatur tam pars motus, sive circulationis, quam totum simul; cum hoc 
per ‘tempus’ importatur anima, et motus, et alia de quibus anima debet 
certificari per tempus... Et patet evidenter, quod per istam (Aristotle) 

. non intendit probare nisi quod isti termini non sunt idem diffinitione, 
et aliquid importetur per unum, quod non importatur per reliquum, vel 
saltem eodem modo.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 118—9. 

38) Phil. Nat., WV, 11. In Tvactatus., p. 103, Ockham writes: ~... hoc 
nomen ‘tempus’ aliquid significat vel consignificat, quod non significatur 
vel consignificatur per hoc nomen ‘motus’ quod quidem consignificatum 
per ‘tempus’ est anima mensurans.” 
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respect to the measured. Another example could be given using location — 
since by positing that water and air simultaneously are the place of some 
body, and this air and water are not situated differently in terms of situation 
and location, that body would be truly in two places, since there is no better 
ground why it should be in the air than in the water, or conversely. And 
so it would be in each of them, or in neither; and yet it would be said fo be 
in one place. Because, in order that that body be in a place, it is no more 
required that it be in water and air, than that it be in only one. Hence, if 
through an impossibility there were a plurality of prime motions, then there 
would be a plurality of times... still (these times) would be equivalent 
to one in the way that has just be explained.?’ 


The validity of the third objection too, as the first, according to 
Ockham hinges on an interpretation of Aristotle. Whatever force this 
third argument has is derived from the notion that Aristotle meant 
by the ubiquity of time, its actual presence among objects, ina material 
sense. Ockham then, in order to knock the supports out from this 
argument, affirms that this absolutist interpretation of Aristotle’s 
statement: “‘time is everywhere, among all things,”’ is not at all in keep- 
ing with the Philosopher’s intent.38 What Aristotle really meant, Ockham 
writes, is that 


37 Phil. Nat., IV, 11. It is in an entirely different spirit that St. Thomas 
Aquinas differentiates two kinds of time: one quantitatively discontinuous, 
which measures the motions of spiritual creatures, and one continuous, 
which holds for all corporeal creatures. See Aquinas, Quaestiones Quod- 
hibetales, Quodlibetum secundum, qu. 3, art. 1. See also his Commentum 
an Librum I Sententiarum, dist. 37, qu. 4, art. 3, where he writes: “... di- 
cendum, quod non potest accipi aliqua proportio temporis in quo movetur 
corpus, ad tempus in quo movetur angelus, quia tempus quo movetur 
angelus, non est divisibile divisione continui, sed discreti in plura instantia 
finita; in tempore autem quo movetur corpus, sunt infinita instantia in 
potentia; et ita nulla est proportio.’’ Taking into cognizance his stand (with 
Avempace) in the controversy centering around the Aristotelian Text 71 
(see above, pp. 266—274), Aquinas adds: “‘. . . dicendum quod tempus istud 
quo angelus movetur, divisibile est in duo, quae non copulantur ad unum 
communem terminum, cum hoc tempus non sit continuum. Unde non sequitur 
quod in medio instanti sit in medio spatii: quia non est necessarium accipere 
medium instans.’”’ The second objection to Ockham’s theory is answered 
differently in the Tvactatus.; on pp. 117—-8, Ockham replies in this fashion: 
“per talem modum arguendi (non) convenit inferre pluralitatem ex pluralitate, 
quando unum praedicatur de alio utroque sumpto significative, sicut non 
sequitur: intelligentia prima est ens, igitur se sint plura entia, sunt plures 
intelligentiae primae, et sic de multis aliis. Sed quando accipitur illa esse 
eadem vel habere eandem definitionem, contingit tunc semper inferre 
pluralitatem ex pluralitate. Et ideo quamvis non sequatur formaliter: 
motus caeli est tempus, igitur si sint plures caeli, sunt plura tempora; tamen 
ista consequentia est bona et formalis: motus caeli et tempus habent ean- 
dem definitionem vel sunt nomina synonyma, igitur si sint plures caeli, 
sunt plura tempora. Ex quo patet, quod Philosophus non intendit improbare 
istam propositionem: motus est tempus, sed istam: motus et tempus sunt 
idem vel habent eandem definitionem.”’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, tro. 

88 Phil. Nat., IV, 11: “Ad tertium dico, quod quando Philosophus dicit 
quod tempus est simul ubique, etc., non intendit quod realiter sit apud 
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time is that through which whatever things are mensurable, with regard 
to their motions and rests, can be measured; so that time can be said to be 
on land and on sea, since everything which is on land and sea can be measured 
by time.%9 

This (true) interpretation, Ockham continues, follows quite naturally 
from the position with respect to time and motion which both he and 
Aristotle have been maintaining all along. 


It follows that not all motion is time, because not all motions are those 
through which all things, on land or sea, can be measured. But the prime 
mobile’s motion 7s that through which all things on sea and land can be 
measured.?° 


Ockham neatly turns the tables on his opponents with respect te 
their final objection, demonstrating it to actually imply his position 
rather than discredit it. To observe — correctly — that time is constant, 
while motions can be more or less swift, entails only the obvious con- 
clusion, according to Ockham, that not all motions are time, and that 
the terms ‘“‘time,’’ and “motion,” are not convertible — i.e., they 
differ in definition.‘ 

Owing directly to the premisses that the events which are measured 
by time are of various duration, while the measure is itself uniform in 
nature, one cannot conclude that the measure itself is not a motion ;*? 
for time, as Ockham has demonstrated, 7s a motion — but a motion of 
such rigorously constant velocity as to be normative for the entire 
universe. 


omnia, illo modo quo motus localis illius corporis est realiter ubi est corpus, 
sed intendit per istam propositionem: ‘tempus est ubique apud omnia,’ 
dicere istam: ‘tempus est id, per quod omnia’...” etc. 

39° To7d. Ci, Axristotle, Physics, LV, ro; LV, 12: 

40 Tbid. Here Ockham anticipates an equivocation: “Sed numquid 
debeat concedi quod motus primus est in terra et in mari, sicut conceditur 
quod tempus est in terra et in mari, cum motus primus sit tempus;’’ which 
he answers thus: “‘Dico quod ista, et similes, sunt quaestiones sophistarum, 
qui ignorant modos loquendi improprios quibus auctores frequenter utuntur. 
Unde, non est modus loquendi quod ‘motus primus sit in terra et in mari;’ 
sed quod ‘tempus est in mari et terra,’ et ideo unum conceditur et non 
reliquum, Et ideo in isto sophismate, ‘tempus est in terra, motus primus est 
tempus, ergo motus primus est in terra,’ est fallacia amphibologiae, quia 
maior improprie accipitur.”’ 

41 Phil. Nat., 1V, 11: “Ad quartum dico quod illud probat quod non 
omnis motus est tempus, et quod motus et tempus habe(n)t diversas dif- 
finitiones. Ex hoc enim, quod unus motus velocior alio, et unum tempus 
non est velocius alio, sequitur quod motus et tempus non sunt adaequate 
et convertibiliter idem, et quod non omnis motus est tempus — et hoc 
concedo.”’ See also Tvactatus., pp. 116—7. 

42 Phil. Nat., IV, 11: “Unde, sicut non sequitur, unum lignum est 
longius alio, sed ulna non est lignum, ergo ulna non est lignum (sic!) ita 
nec alia consequentia (i.e., the one which his opponents drew from the 
premisses: ‘‘motions are fast and slow; time is not fast or slow, etc.’’) valet.”’ 
Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 10; IV, 12. 
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Strictly speaking, Ockham points out, it can not be properly main- 
tained that time is ‘‘fast,’’ or “‘slow;’’ nevertheless, it would not be 
incorrect, by virtue of a less rigorous mode of speech, to affirm that 
time 7s ‘‘fast,’”’ since it is an aspect of the swiftest motion in the universe; 
accordingly, in no mode ought it to be conceded that time is “‘slow,” 
nor that — since it is, in addition, an aspect of the most uniform motion 
in the universe — any one “‘time,” varies in duration from another 
“time,; 7 


When it is held that “‘swift,’’ and “slow,” are defined by time, it 
must be remembered, Ockham insists, that the term “‘time’’ connotes 
the prime motion. That motion, accordingly, is more swift in which the 
mobile moves from one point to another while the prime mopile enjoys 
a greater amount of activity, than is that motion in which the moved 
travels from one place to another while the prime mobile moves cor- 
respondingly less than in the first instance. While should one object 
that the motion of any mobile may provide a frame of reference by 
means of which the motion, rest or endurance of mobiles may be measured, 
Ockham would agree: but he points out that the degree of precision 
suffers accordingly as these physical events are referred for measure 
to any standard less constant than the uniformly swift motion of the 
prime mobile. 


Ockham turns now to a critical evaluation of the objections launched 
against his stand that the moment of time is, itself, substantially one 
with the prime mobile. Temporal instants do, in fact, follow continu- 
ously one on the other, Ockham replies to the first objection, but this 
is not to be understood in the sense that each instant is an atomic 

43° Phil. Nat., IV, 11: “‘Probat Philosophus quod non omnis motus est 
tempus, et quod differunt diffinitione, et ideo de rigore modi loquendi 
numquam potest concedi quod tempus est velox vel tardum. Dico igitur, 
quod de virtute sermonis, secundum principia Philosophi, potest concedi 
quod tempus est velox, quia tempus est velocissimus motus, sed non debet 
concedi quod tempus est tardum, nec quod unum tempus sit velocius alio, 
sicut nec motus primus sit velocior primo motu.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 116. 

44 Phil. Nat., IV, 11: ““Et quando dicitur quod velox et tardum diffini- 
untur tempore, dico quod verum est quod diffinitur motu primo; illud 
enim est velocius quod dum movetur a tali puncto at tale(m) punctum, 
mobile primum plus movetur; et illud tardius, quod dum movetur, mobile 
primum minus movetur. Et si dicas quod tempus potest haberi de motu 
a(li)quo, an sit velocior alio per alium inferiorem dico quod verum est; 
sed non ita certitudinaliter, nec a tot, nec ita bene et faciliter a communitate, 
maxime si motus sit primus. Unde, ille motus erit tempus, et alius non, 
qui motus magis certificat quamcumque rem, et totam communitatem 
certificare habet de aliis, quantum durant, moventur, vel quiescunt, et 


omne(s) istae conditiones competunt primo motui.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, 
EV, 12. 
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component which inexplicably arises, is somehow destroyed, and is 
once again replaced in the absolute timestream; but is rather to be 
understood as connoting the successive changes in position (with respect 
to its parts), of the prime mobile. The parts of the prime mobile, that is, 
successively acquire place after place, each instant of time consignifying 
by its “now” that the prime mobile is “here.’’45 The constant velocity 
of the prime mobile is guarantee for the perfect successive order, and 
constant value, of each moment of time. 

That Ockham will concede, quite cheerfully, the truth of the prop- 
osition: “mutation is instantaneous,” is, on the basis of his previous 
handling of mutation, easily anticipated. It will be recalled that for 
Ockham, endorsement of the truth of the statement under consideration 
involves affirmation of the fact that there is no delimitable priority or 
posteriority of stages exhibited by a mobile undergoing a sudden change; 
but rather that the mutant receives its form non-successively — i. e., 
“Gn an instant.’’46 Consequently, to employ the premise: ‘“‘mutation is 
instantaneous,’ in an argument designed to conclude that there is an 
absolute divorce between mutation and the prime mobile, is to present 
an argument displaying the logical fallacy of equivocation.? 

The second objection too, according to Ockham, is tainted by the 
amphibological fallacy. This time it is the equivocal character of the 
proposition: “mutation is measured in an instant,’’ which renders suspect 
the validity of any argument in which it appears as a premise. In addition, 
Ockham indicates that this argument, which his opponents have designed 
to attack him, is a veritable boomerang; for by granting the truth of the 


45 Phil. Nat., IV, 12: ““Postquam solutae sunt rationes quibus probatur 
quod tempus est alia res a motu, nun(c) solvendae sunt rationes quibus 
probatur quod instans est alia res a primo mobili. Unde, ad primum dico 
quod instans non est aliud et aliud sic, quod sunt diversa instantia quae 
sint diversae res totaliter; sed sub isto intellectu potest concedi quod instans 
est aliud et aliud; hoc est, quod primum mobile est successive in diversis 
locis, et alibi et alibi, ita quod primum mobile secundum diversas partes 
suas nunc est hic, et nunc alibi.” See also, Tvactatus., p. 121; Sent., II, 12, gg, 
mm. 

46 Phil. Nat., IV, 12: “Ad aliud dico quod ista propositio: ‘mutatio est 
in instanti,’ conceditur sub isto sensu: quando aliquid subito movetur, 
tunc quicquid acquirit, subito acquirit; ita quod non est aliquid prius et 
aliquid posterius acquisitum; ita quod ista propositio: ‘mutatio est in 
instanti,’ intelligitur per illam aliam longam.’’ See also, above, Chapter I. 

47 Tbhid.: “... ideo modus arguendi ex talibus: ‘mutatio est in instanti,’ 
et universaliter ex his quae sunt improprie causa(n)t fallaciam aequivoca- 
tionis, vel amphibologiae, et iudicandum est de eis, et de argumentis in 
quibus ponuntur per illas quae per eas intelliguntur. Et ideo sicut non 
sequitur: quando aliquid mutatur, totum simul acquiritur dum primum 
mobile est in aliquo determinato situ, sed mutatio non est in substantia 
primi mobilis, ergo instans est alia res — quia semper est licitum propositio- 
nem quae per aliam intelligitur poni loco ipsius.” 
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absolutists’ claim concerning the absolute nature of mutation and an 
instant, the proposition: ‘mutation is measured in an instant,” is, 
understood in their own terms, self-negating and vacuous. That is, 
on the one hand the absolute theorists have postulated the indivisibility 
of both an instant, and mutation; and on the other, they cling tenaciously 
to the idea that ‘‘mutation is measured in an instant;” it but remains 
for Ockham, in order to put his opponents entirely to rout, to point 
out that there is no conceivable way in which one indivisible could 
measure another .*8 

Ockham removes the barb from the last two objections directed 
against his conception of the temporal moment, by properly “‘resolving”’ 
the statement: “‘an instant is the terminus of time,’’ into the complex 
of which it is actually significative. This resolution leads, subsequently, 
to a precise notion of how it is that the instant can be thought of as 
the “‘link” between the past and the future. 


I say that this proposition: “‘the instant is the terminus of time,”’ is true 
in this sense: that when a mobile is moved, it is in that determinate place 
in which it was not immediately before, nor will be immediately thereafter, 
and time continues. And this is not other than (to say) that the prime mobile 
is continuously moved, and so always that it is in a determinate place in 
which it was not before, nor (in which it) will be immediately thereafter. 
Nor is it other for time to be continuous than (that) the prime mobile is 
continuously moved. Similarly, when it is said that some part of time is 
past and some (part) is future, it ought not be conceded that some thing, 
which is a part of time, was before, and that... this thing zs not (now), 
and that some thing will be which is not; but this: ‘‘a part of time is past, 
and a part of time is future,” is posited in place of this: ‘‘the prime mobile 
was moved immediately before, and will be afterwards moved, or will be 
in a place in which it is not (now).”’ Just as time is called ‘“‘continuous’? — 
i. e., the prime mobile is continuously moved — so it is said that “‘the 
instant is the end of the past, and the beginning of the future,”’ 


48 Phil. Nat., IV, 12: ““Ad aliud, quando dicitur: ‘mutatio subita men- 
suratur instanti,’ dico quod ista est falsa etiam secundum alios qui ponunt 
instans esse aliam rem a substantia mobilis, et mutationem esse aliam rem 
a motu et mobili et omni re permanente. Nam secundum eos tam mutatio 
quam. instans, est res indivisibilis; sed numquam. indivisibile quantum ad 
suum esse mensuratur alio indivisibili. Sicut si esset aliqua magnitudo 
indivisibilis, numquam mensuraretur alio indivisibili, quia non posset 
mensurari quia intellectus tantum dubitat quantum est unum quantum 
aliud et non potest per unum indivisibile de aliquo certificari quantum est... 
Et eodem modo numqua(m) potest intellectus certificari de aliquo quantum 
est per aliud, nisi quando unu(m) est maius alio, vel quando unum est 
divisibile et ignoratur utrum sit aequale, vel inaequale alteri indivisibili. 
Dico, igitur, quod ista non est vera de virtute sermonis: ‘mutatio subita 
mensuratu(r) instanti;’ si, tamen, per eam intelligatur ista: ‘quando aliquid 
mutatur subito, acquirit totum simul et non secundum prius et posterius,’ 
bene potest concedi.’’ See also, Sent., II, 12, ii. 
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because the prime mobile is, , , in one place, and was immediately before 
in another (place), and will be immediately thereafter in another, so that it 
is then proper to say: ‘‘this was previously moved and will be moved there- 
after,” and in this mode this proposition: ‘(the instant) is the link of 
time,” and similarly other such propositions, are to be explained.*® 


6. 
Concerning the Subjectivity of Time 


Owing to the circumstance that confusion exists among the “‘phi- 
losophers”’ concerning the question of whether or not time is a purely 
subjective construct, Ockham feels constrained to conclude his exposition 
of time with an explicit and final statement of the true relationship 
obtaining between time and the intellect.5° 

The key to this relationship, and the answer to the question con- 
cerning time’s status, is to be found, according to Ockham, in a certain 
power possessed by the intellect — the propensity which it has for 
singling out and completing certain aspects of extra-mental existents, 
thus bringing to an express and completed state a phase which is very 
real, though lacking in articulated being prior to its intellectual “‘com- 


49 Phil. Nat., IV, 12. In Trvractatus., pp. 1oo—i1o01, Ockham writes: 
“Unde quando dicitur... ‘tempus componitur ex illis, quae non sunt, 
scilicet ex praeterito et futuro,’ dicendum quod ista propositio distinguenda 
est penes amphibologiam. Unus sensus est quod tempus sit aliquid unum 
distinctum ab omnibus aliis vere compositum tamquam ex partibus ex 
praeterito et futu(r)o; et iste sensus est falsus, quia tempus non est aliquid 
tale. Alius sensus est iste, quod tempus significat aliquid esse praeteritum 
et aliquid esse futurum, et ideo in definitione exprimente quid nominis 
ipsius temporis debet poni tam praeteritum quam futurum; et pro tanto 
praeteritum et futurum dicuntur partes temporis. Nec aliud intelligunt 
Philosophus et Commentator, quando dicunt, quod tempus componitur 
ex praeterito et futuro et quod praeteritum et futurum sunt partes temporis, 
nisi quod praeteritum et futurum ponuntur in definitione exprimente quid 
nominis temporis.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 11; IV, 13; VI, 3. Ockham 
devotes Phil. Nat., 1V, 13,14, 15 (Cf. Aquinas, above, p.322, n.37) to proofs 
that time is limited to measure of empirically verifiable events — i. e., the 
limited motions, rests and periods of perseverance suffered by objective 
existents. In Chapter 13, he writes: ‘““Nullum necessarium et perpetuum 
mensuratur tempore, quia de nullo tali potest sciri per tempus quantum 
tale aliquid durat. Unde si esset aliquod corpus infinitum illud non posset 
mensurari nec per finitum, nec per infinitum, sed eo ipso quod apprehen- 
deretur et cognosceretur esset finitum, ita si aliquid in perpetuum, duret, 
non potest sciri per aliquid aliud quantum durat, et ita tale non poterit 
mensurari.”’ In Chapter 14, he writes: “Omnia praeter perpetua me(n)su- 
rantur tempore, ideo vocantur ‘temporalia.’ Unde, generabilia et corruptibilia 
tempore mensurantur, quia per tempus durant.” In Chapter 15: “... Nulla 
res inferior potest esse mensura Dei, et ita Deus nullo modo mensuratur sed 
est immensus — hoc est, non mensuratur.’”’ See also Sent., II, qu. 12, gg, mm 
and qu. 13; and cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 12. 

50 Phil. Nat., IV, 16: ‘“‘Quia philosophi faciunt difficultatem circa 
tempus, an sit in anima, vel possit esse sine anima, ideo quomodo tempus 
se habeat ad animam est sciendum.’’ Cf. Aristotle. Physics, IV, 14. 
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pletion.’’! It is thus, by the intellectual completion of an aspect of 
real, extended bodies, that linear units of measure are brought to actual 
beirg. 

Just as a branch which is truly an ell (in length), could not be an ell were 
there no soul. Because if the soul were not, nothing could be measured by 
using the branch — but an ell is that through which something can be 
measured — hence, if the soul were not, the branch could not be an ell, 
and yet that branch is in reality an ell, and an ell is outside the soul. It is no 
more im the soul than a stone; still, the soul is posited in the definition of 
this name, “‘ell,’’ and not (in this name) ‘‘stone.’”’ And in this regard it can 
be said that an ell is other than the soul, and that its being is completed by 
the soul.®? 


The same relationship, then, obtains between time and the prime 
motion — i.e., the intellect mediates, and brings to completed being 
that uniform and sequential aspect of prime motion which is time. 

Now there are two ways, Ockham maintains in an attempt to re- 
concile the differences of opinion concerning the true status of time, 
in which the intellect can be thought of as being involved in the definition 
of time. The first way consists in defining time as being “that through 
which the soul is rendered certain.”’ Conceived in this way, time would 
be related to the prime motion only on those occasions when the in- 
tellect, directing itself to the standard of the prime motion, sought 
confirmation involving problems of individual rest, motion, or endurance. 
Time, that is, thus conceived, would depend absolutely upon the in- 
quiring intellect. 

In the second way, the role of the intellect is immensely changed. 
Time, in this conception, is held to be that which the soul uses to measure 


51 Phil. Nat., IV, 16: “... patet quod si anima non posset esse, tempus 
non posset esse tempus, cum nihil posset esse numerus vel mensura. Unde 
motus primus, quamvis posset esse uniformissimus et velocissimus, si tamen 
anima non posset esse, tunc ille motus non posset esse tempus. Ideo Philo- 
sophus dicit quod tempus est ens in anima, et quod suum esse completum 
est ab anima, nihil aliud intelligens, nisi quod motus extra non posset esse 
tempus sine anima.” See also Sent., II, 12, ddd. In Tvactatus., p. 97, Ockham 
writes: “... dicit Commentator... (see Averroes, op. cit., Comment 88, 
f. 142r), quod ‘talia nondum habent esse completum, sed esse eorum com- 
ponitur ex actione animae et ex eo, quod est in eis extra animam; et entia 
completa sunt illa in quorum esse nihil facit anima, ut postea declarabitur 
de tempore.’ Quod est sic intelligendum, quod talia, cuiusmodi sunt motus 
et mutatio et huiusmodi, quae important successionem, nondum habent 
esse completum, hoc est, non sunt entia completa secundum se tota distincta 
a rebus permanentibus, nec sunt quaedam completa secundum se tota... 
composita realiter ex rebus permanentibus; sed esse eorum componitur 
ex actionibus animae in eo, quod est non-ens extra animam, hoc est, aliqua 
importat per talia non habent esse extra animam, quamvis possint cognosci 
ab anima et aliquid importatum ab eis est extra animam.”’ 

SEY 2H, ISS, ION, Toy 
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the duration of other things. Seen in this light, time is, as an aspect 
of the prime motion, always ‘“‘there” for use by the intellect; and it 
exists, so long as the prime motion exists, whether the soul is actually 
employing it to measure other motions, rests, periods of longevity, or not. 
The intellect, thus, does not call time imto being, but completes its being 
by applying the mensurable propensity of real prime motion to concrete 
physical situations requiring measurement. It is to this latter mode of 
relating time, the intellect, and prime motion, that Ockham subscribes.** 


Ockham concludes: 


. it is patent that that which is time is really outside the soul, and yet it 
depends on the soul that it is time. Because time could not be time — or 
that which is time could not be time — without the soul, just as a cause in 
no way depends on its effect, and yet the cause could not be a cause without 
itsmentect.°- 


CHAPTER FIVE 


CONCERNING PLACE 
1g 


Arguments Against Hypostatization of Place 


That there is such a thing as “place’’ is no more open to serious 
doubt, Ockham feels, than it is to demonstration a-priorz. “Places” 
are universally acknowledged to be the immediate physical scene in 
which are played the several dramas involving bodies moved in time. 


53 Phil. Nat., IV, 16: “Oportet autem scire, quod dupliciter potest 
intelligi quod anima ponatur in diffinitione temporis. Uno modo, ut denotetur 
tempus esse illud per quod anima actualiter certificatur, ut ista sit descriptio 
temporis: tempus est illud per quod anima certificatur. Alio modo, ut 
denotetur quod tempus est illud quo anima potest mensurare alia, quamvis, 
de facto, non mensuret, vel sive men(s)uret actualiter, sive non. Et tunc 
talis potest esse descriptio temporis: tempus est illud per quod anima pot(est) 
certificari de aliis. Si primo modo intelligatur descriptio temporis, dico 
quod primus motus non est tempus, nisi quando anima per ipsum mensurat 
alia, et tunc sub isto intellectu oportet concede(re), quod si anima non 
numeraret motum primum secundum prius et posterius mensurando alia per 
ipsum, non esset tempus. Si autem secundo modo intelligatur, tunc debet 
dici quod motus primus est tempus, sive anima mensuret vel numeret 
primum motum, sive non; et ita tempus est, sive anima mensuret, sive non.”’ 
See also, Sent., II, 12, xx; and cf. S. C. Tornay, Ockham, Studies and Selections 
(Open Court Pub. co., La Salle, Ill. (1938). On p. 45, Prof. Tornay writes: 
“the distinctive feature of Ockham’s conception (of time) lies in his sub- 
jectivist approach.’”’ As we have seen, however, Professor Tornay must be 
in error. ‘Time,’ for Ockham, is a connotative term signifying directly 
the motion of an absolute existent — i.e., the prime mobile — and con- 
signifying the soul which imparts number to this motion. 

54 Tbid. See also Tvactatus., p.99; Sent., II, 12, 0, p, xx. 
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Since there is this happy agreement holding with regard to the existence 
of place, Ockham, with a passing reference to Aristotle’s discussion, feels 
quite justified in moving on to consider its more controversial aspect: 
although all seem willing to admit that place zs, there seems to be 
variance concerning just what it is. 

It is the conception that places are themselves absolute, receptive, 
spatial lacunae — places as pure extensive quantities of space totally 
distinct from the extended, located bodies which occupy them — that 
draws Ockham’s dialectical fire.5* Were places thus existent fer se. 
he points out initially, the infinite number of parts into which any 
located, finitely dimensionate substance is theoretically divisible, would 
eacl, severally, require a separate, distinct and absolute place. Thus, 
any finite “‘here”’ in which some substance is situated, would, if places 
are indeed thus absolute, necessarily consist in an infinite number of 
distinct places.5? 

Again, if place is posited to be equivalent to some precise quantity 
of space, it must be granted corporeal status; and if corporeal, then 
mobile. Now non mobile enjoys eternal quiescence; hence, there will 
be some time at which these places will be in motion; and, once in 
motion, one absolute place can only move through, or come to rest in, 
other absolute places. The theory of separable and absolute place is 
thus shown by Ockham to involve the ridiculous consequent that each 
of an infinite number of spatially discrete containers will not only at 
some time be in motion, but that when the motion occurs, one discrete 


55 Phil. Nat., IV, 18: “Sicut omne quod movetur, movetur in tempore, 
ita omne quod movetur, movetur in loco, ideo post considerationem de 
tempore, restat considerare de loco... Quod autem locus sit, manifestum 
est, nec potest demonstrari a priori, tamen constat quod locus est per hoc: 
quod corpora localiter mota transeunt de loco ad locum, et in eodem loco 
succedunt invicem diversa corpora. Alia(s) autem rationes ponit Philosophus 

. (see Aristotle, Physics, IV, 1). Quia tamen omnes concedunt locum esse, 
ideo illas omitto quare eas videas ibi. Quid autem sit locus maiorem habet 
difficultatem.”’ 

56 Phil. Nat., IV, 19: “... Quidam enim... (dicunt) quod locus est 
spatium contentum inter latera continentis, sicut totum spatium contentum 
inter parietes domus est locus, et sic de aliis.”” Ockham points also to two 
other theories of place: ‘‘Alii autem (dicant) locum esse materiam, alii autem 
formam;’’ but goes on to add that: “‘(Illae) duae... opiniones postremae, 
parvam vel nullam habent apparentia(m), et modernis temporibus malos 
defensores habent, quas Philosophus sufficienter improbat. (See Aristotle, 
Physics, IV, 3). Ideo, circa eas, nolo immorari.”’ 

57 Phil. Nat., IV, 19: “Si (locus sit) spatium medium... sequeretur 
quod loci essent infiniti. Ista consequentia patet evidenter et potest declarari 
multipliciter, uno modo sic: si spatium medium esset locus, tunc aliquid 
diceretur in loco quia esset praesens spatio; sed ita convenit cuilibet parti 
totius esse praesens tali spatio sicut toti, aequaliter ergo totum est in loco, 
et pars quaelibet; sed sunt infinitae partes, ergo loca sunt infinita.’’ 
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container necessarily becomes the contained of yet another such con- 
tainer.58 
Ockham pursues relentlessly : 

place is not such a space, because either such a space is other than the 
located, or not. If not, then place is the placed, and the same thing would 
be in itself as if in a place. If other — and it is manifestly not something 
indivisible — then it is divisible and extended; (but it is not extended) any 
more with respect to any one part than to any other; therefore it is long, 
broad, and deep, and is, consequently, a body — which cannot be said.5® 


As a final rejection of the theory of place absolute, Ockham raises 
the question: what kind of a thing could such an absolute place be? 
It is patently not itself a substance. No more can it be an accident. 
For if it were an accident, there is implied the contradiction that two 
substances could, at one and the same time, occupy a single site. Every 
accident, that is, has a subject; and since place cannot be predicated 
to be the accident of a located mobile — it must be an accident of some 
other substance extant within the confining limits of the same portion 
of space which contains the located mobile. And this involves the physical 
impossibility that two substances are simultaneously occupying an 
identical spatial location.®°® 

In short, Ockham is denying that there obtains in nature an absolute 
system of distinct and separable places, relation to any one of which 
will yield the exact physical location of any extended substance. 


2s 


Place, According to Ockham 


Just as there exists no real distinction between an extended sub- 
stance and its surface,*! so there can be no real distinction, Ockham holds, 
between the place of some located body, and the innermost surface of 


58 Tbid.: “‘... silocus sit spatium ergo locus est corpus. Sed omne corpus 
est mobile, ergo illud spatium moveri poterit de loco ad locum, et ita loci 
erit locus. Sed non est verisimile quod aliquod corpus quieverit per tempus 
infinitum; ex quo, ergo, illud spatium, si sit corpus, movebatur, et numquam 
quievit continue per tempus infinitum, ergo infinities fuit motum, et per 
consequens erunt infinita loca, quia infinita loca movebantur infinities ad 
unum.’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 1. 

59 Tbid. Cf. Aristotle, loc. cit. 

60 Phil. Nat., IV, 19: “‘... locus non sit tale spatium ... Tum quia duo 
corpora tunc essent simul, tum quia nec substantia, sicut patet inductive, 
nec accidens, quia nullum accidens potest esse sine subiecto, ergo oportet 
ponere aliquam substantiam in qua esset illud accidens, et ita haberetur 
quod praeter substantiam locatam esset ali(a) substantia infra latera con- 
tinentis.’”’ See also Aristotle, Physics, IV, 1. 

CIS ScenabOve mpaG 22: 
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the locating, extended body. Both Aristotle’s definition of places: ‘‘the 
furthest limit of the containing body,” and that of Averroes: “‘it is the 
boundary and terminus,” imply, according to Ockham, the truth of 
this thesis, insofar as it can only be the surface of some locating body 
which is the ‘“‘terminus,” or “boundary,” of the located.® 


Further, application of the principle of economy indicates the utter 
superfluity involved in positing two distinct things: surface and place — 
where one suffices. Ockham pleads thus for theoretical elegance: 


in vain is that accomplished through more, which can be accomplished 
through less; for everything which can be said of place can be “‘saved”’ 
without this: that place is a thing distinct from the surface of the con- 
taining body — because that will locate, and so will contain, and so will 
be equivalent to the located, just as if some other thing were posited. There- 
fore, place is not something other than surface.®* 


Again, if place exists per se and is not indissolubly wedded to body 
as its furthest limit, generic investigation should substantiate its in- 
dividual status. The fact is, however, that such investigation points 
to the inescapable truth of Ockham’s claim. Place — being neither 
substance nor quality — is patently in the genus of quantity. As a 
quantity, place is either discrete or continuous. Obviously, it is not the 
former. But if continuous, it is either permanent or successive. Assuredly 
it is in the class of permanently continuous quantities; and since all 
such quantities have, essentially, linearly mensurable proportions, 
place must be either line, surface, or body.®4 


82 Phil. Nat., IV, 20: ““Viso quid non sit locus, videndum est quid est 
locus .. . non est imaginandum quod in corpore locante sit aliqua superficies 
vel aliquis situ(s) distinctus totaliter a corpore locante quomodo albedo 
distinguitur secundum se totam a subiecto, et quod illa superficies, quae 
est finis vel terminus est locus aequalis locato. Et circa hoc primo ostenden- 
dum est quod locus non est aliqua red talis... Primo probatur quod locus 
non sit talis res alia a corpore loca(n)t(e), quia superficies non est aliqua 
res alia a corpore locato distincta secundum se tota(m), ergo nec locus. 
Consequentia patet, quia locus et superficies non distinguuntur realiter, 
quod patet per hoc quod superficies est ultimum corporis, et secundum 
Commentatorem, est finis et terminus, sed nulla res alia est finis corporis, 
ergo etc.’’ See also Logic., ch. 46, p. 134; ch. 61, p. 174. From Phil. Nat. IV, 20, 
to its close (Chapters 20, 21, 22), there is literal correspondence — with only 
the slightest deviations, none of which cause textual aberration — with 
Tractatus., pp. 69—-96. For a summary of the manuscript and text tradition 
of Phil. Nat., and Tvactatus., and their relation to Expositio., see P. Boehner’s 
introduction to Tvactatus., pp. 28—30. 

Seen. Nats, LV, 205 See. alsOnLoric., Cha Ola pat 74% 

64 Phil. Nat., IV, 20: “... si locus sit alia res a superficie, oportet quod 
sit in genere quantitatis, qualitatis, vel substantiae; et non potest poni in 
genere qualitatis, nec substantiae, ut satis patet, ergo est in genere quantitatis. 
Et si sic, vel est quantitas continua, vel quantitas discreta; (Non est discreta) 
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Granting, however, for the moment, that a surface does have the 
capacity for separable existence, “‘surfaces’’ would then be accidental 
predications of extended substances. Now any accident investing a 
primary subject must necessarily be represented by a part in every 
part of the substance which it informs; and since an accidental surface 
can not possibly be thought of as investing every substantial part of its 
primary subject, something is radically amiss. Obviously, the outermost 
parts of the limiting, defining, accidental surfaces of some extended 
body, cannot be a part in a part of the substance which is confined 
within them. The surfaces of any body, that is, conceived as accidents, 
must have parts which lie outside the body proper; hence, it has parts 
which do not invest parts of its primary subject. “Surface” is clearly 
not capable of existence in divorce from individual, extended subjects.® 

Similarly, Ockham continues, what position would be taken by those 
who conceive a surface to be a distinct thing, added as the physical 
limit of an extended subject, with regard to this question: does each of 
any two parts of some continuous mobile possess its own surface, so 
that the total surface of any quantitatively continuous subject consists 
in one “‘surface’”’ being immediate to another this was a notion sufficient- 
ly discredited by Aristotle, Ockham feels, not to merit further refutation. 
If, on the other hand, it is held that the surface terminating any two 
parts of an extended body is one, then, Ockham holds, the physical 
division of any continuous body would result in the destruction of the 
one surface, and the creation of two others — one for each of the divided 
portions. It is impossible, however, to maintain that one surface is 


certum est; ergo est continua. Aut ergo est successiva, aut permanens. 
Non successiva manifestum est, ergo permanens. Vel est ergo longitudo, 
vel latitudo, vel profunditas, vel tales dimensiones, et per consequens est 
linea, vel superficies, vel corpus. Confirmatur: omne quantum permanens 
continue est longum, latum, et profundum, igitur locus est longus, latus, 
et profundus, et nihil est cuiusmodi nisi sit linea, vel corpus, vel superficies.”’ 
Further on (Jbid.) Ockham writes: “Item notandum quod hoc nomen 
‘locus’ est nomen relativum secundum Commentatorem, et tamen illud de 
quod verificatur hoc nomen ‘locus’ est vere quantitas; et propter hoc ponit 
Philosophus locum in genere quantitatis... (see Aristotle, Categories, 
ch. 6). Sed quia hoc nomen ‘locus’ est proprie relativum ideo non ponitur 
per se in genere quantitatis, sed per accidens.”’ See also Logic., ch. 46, p. 134. 

85 Phil. Nat., 1V, 20: “‘Quod autem superficies non sit alia res secundum 
se totam distincta probatur . . . quia tunc esset accidens et haberet subiectum 
primum. Tunc quaeritur de isto subiecto primo aut est corpus, aut aliud 
a corpore. Si primum, tunc in qualibet parte istius corporis erit aliquid 
superticiei illius quod est manifeste falsum, quia in parte citra illam super- 
ficiem non est illa superficies, aut alia pars eius. Nec subiectum primum est 
aliud a corpore, quia tunc esset substantia; sed omnis substantia extensa 
est longa, lata, et profunda, igitur habet aliquam partem in profundo quae 
non est sub aliqua parte illius superficiei, ergo, etc.” 
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destroyed and two new ones are generated as a result of such physical 
division; no generation ever destroys a specific individual while simultane- 
ously generating, in one and the same subject, a specifically similar 
individual. And again, how could thet surface, conceived as an accidental 
attribute, possibly have been destroyed ? Its subject was not destroyed; 
nor was its contrary induced; nor has its cause disappeared. Again, 
after such physical division, does the prime subject of the original 
surface remain, or not? If not, then some substance, as a result of this 
division, has been destroyed — and since all of the original matter is 
demonstrably present after such division, only some form can have been 
destroyed. This being so, with reference to the matter of this now 
non-existent form, Ockham asks the question: “wherein does it remain ?” 
Is it in each of the two divided parts? In neither? or in only one? It is 
obviously not in each of them; nor can it be totally dissociated, existing 
somehow in separation from either of the two; nor is it possible that it 
is in one part only, since there is no better reason why it should invest 
one part, than that it should be in the other. Or, if it is held that the 
prime subject of the original surface does remain after its physical 
division, then the same indefensible position is involved; for Ockham 
would once again inquire whether it remained in each of its divided 
parts, in neither, or in one only — none of which conditions are possible 
as the same grounds given above can be employed to demonstrate. 
Ockham holds it patent, then, that his original thesis has been amply 
substantiated, and that 


place is not a thing apart from a surface, (and that) a surface is not a thing 
apart from a body.*% 


86 Phil. Nat., IV, 20: “‘Similiter: si superficies sit alia res, accipio duas 
partes continui et quaero utrum est eadem superficies terminans utramque 
partem corporis continui, aut aliam et alia(m); si est alia et alia, igitur 
superficies est immediata superficiei, quod Aristoteles improbat. Si sit una, 
per divisionem corrumperetur, et generarentur duae superficies, quia non 
est maior ratio, si remanet illa superficies post divisionem, quod remaneat 
in una parte, plusquam in alia, et per consequens manet simul in utraque, 
vel in nulla. Sed impossibile est quod per divisionem una superficies cor- 
rumpatur, et duo generarentur, quia generans non destruit unum individuum 
unius speciei, et generat novum individuum eiusdem speciei in eodem sub- 
iecto. Tum quia accidens non destruitur, nisi vel per destructionem sub- 
iecti sui, vel per inductionem sui contrarii, vel alicuius incompossibilis, vel 
per absentiam suae causae, quorum nullum potest contingere in proposito. 
Tum quia accipio substantiam quae est primum subiectum primae super- 
ficiei, et quaero utrum illa manet, vel non. Si non manet, igitur aliqua 
substantia per divisionem corrumpitur, et non materia, igitur forma. Tunc 
quaero de materia quae erat sub forma corrupta, ubi manet, vel in utraque, 
vel in neutra, vel in altera. Non in utraque, manifestum est, nec in neutra — 
quia tunc separaretur, et esset nova inductio formae, et tunc non esset sola 
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ee 
Objections and Resolutions 


Ockham chooses to supplement his conception of the true character 
of place by employing as a point of departure the flood of objections 
which his opponents, at this juncture, loose upon bis primary assumption 
of the relationship which obtains between place, surface, and extended 
body. In the first place, his opponents argue, the furthest limit of a 
containing body is something distinctly other than the body of which 
it 7s the furthest limit; for were it not, then the containing body would 
be its own furthest limit. And since place, as Aristotle has it, 7s the 
“furthest limit of the containing body,” it follows that a real distinction 
holds between place and the containing body.®? 

The difficulty here involved, according to Ockham, centers around 
his opponents’ failure to mark a distinction between two senses in which 
place, as “‘the furthest limit of the containing body,” is to be understood. 
In the case, for example, of a vase containing water, it can be held that 
the vase is “‘the furthest limit of the containing body” insofar as it is 
not incorrect to say that the water’s “‘place” is in the vase; but more 
properly, in the case at point, it is those parts of the inner surface of 
the vase which are contiguous with the surface (1.e., the “furthest 
limit’’) of the contained water, that represent the true “furthest limit 
of the containing body.” And the relationship between this second, 
more precise, delineation of place, and the first usage, is as the relation- 
ship of a part to the whole: each “‘place’”’ then, zs distinct from the 
containing body, in exactly the same way that a part can be said to be 
“distinct” from the whole of which it is a part. It is in this sense that 
Ockham will cede to bis opponents that place is not the containing 
body — place, that is, is not the whole of the containing body; but is, 
rather, those of its innermost parts which are contiguous with the 
outermost extended parts of the contained.® 


divisio, quod est impossibile. Nec manet in altera. Tum quia non est maior 
ratio quare sit plus in una quam in alia. Si primum subiectum manet, aut 
igitur in utraque parte, aut in altera tantum, aut in neutra, et deducatur 
idem quod prius. Propter istas rationes, et alias consimiles...’’ etc. See 
also, Logic., ch. 46, p. 134—5. 

87 Phil. Nat., IV, 21: “‘Sed contra ista videntur aliqua argumenta. 
Primo, quia ultimum continentis non est illud continens, quia idem esset 
ultimum suiipsius.”’ 

68 Phil. Nat., IV, 21: “Ad primum dicendum quod aliquid ultimum 
continentis est illud continens, et aliquod non; nam accipiendo vas continens 
aquam, ipsum vas vocatur ultimum continentis... praeter, etiam, illud 
continens ultimum, quaelibet pars vasis tangentis totam aquam vocatur 
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“Both the Philosopher and the Commentator,’’ Ockham continues, 


distinguish between a ‘“‘common container’? and a “proper container.”’ 
The first they call simply: ‘‘the containing body;’’ and the second they call: 
“the furthest limit of the containing body.’ Just as is exemplified by the 
air, and by the furthest limits of the air with respect to some body existing 
in the air — say, with respect to a stick of wood, or a bird, or some such 
thing. Because the whole air — by accepting ‘‘whole’’ categorematically — 
contains that, body, and yet (the whole air) is not its proper place; because, 
that is, it contains that body and many other bodies as well. But the furthest 
limit of the air — wherever it is — is that which contains only that (body), 
and is precisely that body’s proper place. And that “furthest limit’ differs 
from the “‘whole”’ air in just the same way that a part differs from the whole. 
Therefore, the proper place is not the whole air, but it is a part of this air.®® 


The second objection purports, at one stroke, to demonstrate the 
complete independence of place from surface, and both from extended 
body. Since, it is argued — on Aristotle’s authority — the whole body 
of air is not the proper place of anything, insofar as place and the placed 
must be equal; it follows, on the same ground, that no other whole body 
can be the proper place of a thing. Nevertheless, it 7s true that some 
portion of that whole body of air 7s the proper place equal to some body. 
And this portion of the container is equal to the whole of the contained, 
rather than a part, because again, if it were equal to but a part of the 
contained, place and the placed would not be equal. Hence, that con- 
taining portion can be equal only to the surface of the contained, since 
only the surface of an extended body confines all of its parts.7° 


The argument: the whole air is not the place of something; therefore 
neither is any other whole body the place of something — is, according 
to Ockham, a non sequitur. Space is a plenum and, as such, ultimately 


ultimum continentis, et quaelibet illarum distinguitur a vase continente, 
sicut pars a suo toto, et e converso, ita quod iste locus non est illud continens, 
hoc est, non est totum, sed est pars.’’ Although I translate ultimum continens 
as: ‘“‘the furthest limit of the containing body,’’ what is meant in this context, 
is: ‘‘the innermost limit of the containing body which is defined by its being 
in immediate contact with the contained body.’’ For example: the place 
of a bird in the air at any given moment would be the parts of the air in 
immediate contact with the parts of the bird’s body — still, these parts 
of the containing body are the furthest limits, with respect to its content, 
and are the zmnermost surface with respect to the continent air. 

89 Ibid. See Aristotle, Physics, 1V, 2; and Averroes, op. cit., Comment 33, 
Coll aeietlem, 

70 Phil. Nat., IV, 21: “Item dicit Aristoteles quod totus aer non est 
locus proprius alicuius, quia tunc locus et locatum non essent aequalia; 
et tunc, qua ratione totus aer non est locus alicuius, nec totum corpus est 
alterius; et tamen oportet quod aliquid illius sit locus alicuius, et non aliqua 
pars, propter eandem rationem; ergo aliquod aliud, quod non potest esse 
nisi superficies.”’ 
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contains all spatially located bodies and stretches in all directions from 
any one of its furthest limits (which are defined by located bodies) 
to the outermost heavenly spheres. But from the fact that the air as a 
whole has many parts not in contact with some one contained body, 
it does not follow that there is not some body such that some innermost 
parts of it are in contact with the outermost parts of the located body, 
and such that this (innermost part of the continent) is the immediate 
place (locus primus) of the located body.”! 

Ockham’s reply to the next objection: 
place and the placed are equal; but the containing body is not equal to the 
contained ... therefore, etc.; 
allows him to elaborate on the meaning of the term “‘equal’’ which was 
previously employed without that linguistic precision upon which he 
characteristically insists. ‘“When it is said,” Ockham writes, 
that place and the placed are equal, it is patent through what has gone 
before in what mode they are equal; because, namely, (they are equal) 
according to the furthest parts which are in contact... And yet this holds 
with this: that... the outer parts (of the containing body), not touching 
the located body, may be longer or even broader (than the place of the 
located).7? 
Physical “equality” then, so far as the relation of place to the placed is 
concerned, is a term yielding the information that the furthest limits of 
the containing body are in immediate and intimate contact with the 
furthest limits of the contained. 


Ockham’s solution of the fourth objection allows him, subsequently, 
to enlarge on a distinction barely touched upon in his reply to the second 
objection: that between the first and second place of a thing. The argu- 
ment itself, designed to demonstrate the divorce between place and the 
placed, takes its point of departure from Averroes’ stand that there are 
two different places, a first and a second; and that a subject is in a second 
place by virtue of its being in a first place. For example: something is 
located in the air when it is in the furthest enveloping limit of the ait. 


1 Tractatus., p. 77--8: “Per idem patet ad aliud, quod non totus aer, 
scilicet qui continet illud corpus et aliud, est locus proprius et primus illius, 
et hoc quia habet multas ultimas partes, quae non tangunt illud corpus 
praeter partes superiores, quae tangunt aliam sphaeram superiorem. Et ideo 
non sequitur: totus aer non est locus proprius illius, igitur nec aliquod aliud 
corpus totum est locus alicuius, quia multae sunt partes ultimae aeris 
totius, quae non tangunt aliquam partem illius locati. Sed non est sic de 
quocumque alio corpore, quia alicuius corporis nulla est pars ultima interior, 
quin tangat aliquam partem ultimam illius corporis locati, et ideo est locus 
primus illius corporis.” 

ZePhi Nate IN, 2us ct. Aristotle, op. cit), LV, 4. 
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Hence, Ockham’s opponents conclude, the total body of air is the 
second place of the located body; while the furthest limit of the air, 
which contains the body itself, is its first place. Consequently, it is held 
to be demonstrated that whereas the first place is related to the second 
place, both places are physically distinct from that which is enveloped.’”* 


“It is obvious,”’ Ockham replies, 


that the Commentator is speaking of the whole air containing many bodies; 
which is, therefore, not the first place of any of these bodies. But in that 
whole air, a body is said to be located because it is in some part of the body 
of air, and any furthest part directed against the located touches some part 
of the located. And that the Commentator is speaking of the whole air, is 
clear, because he says that the bound (i. e., the furthest limit) of one thing 
(i. e., the whole air) is the propery place of a thing which is said to be in the 
air, and (the second place is) something else which contains itself and the 
other. Verbi gratia: the bound of the whole air, and, therefore, the whole 
air, is the second place; but that air equal with respect to length, breadth, 
and depth to the located, is its proper place; and these two “‘airs,’’ so to 
say, are distinguished as a whole and a part.”4 


Thus far the chief merit of Ockham’s replies to his adversaries’ 
objections lies rather in their efficacy for removing those sophistical 
difficulties raised on linguistic grounds, than in a constructive extension 
of his view of place and the placed. This, however, is not to be the 
case with regard to a final objection. For in his reply to this argument: 
every body is mobile .. . but place is immobile,”® 
designed, obviously, to demonstrate the independence of place from 
the placed — Ockham expands materially on his initial thesis. 

Now several previous attempts — two of which Ockham will ex- 
amino — to preserve the theoretical immobility of place have been, as far 
as Ockham is concerned, dismally abortive. One school sought to pre- 
serve that immobility upon which Aristotle has insisted, by the nice, 
if devious method of marking a distinction between two ways in which 


, 


any extended object could be said to be “in a place:” materially, and 


formally. Place is, of course, immobile when considered from the material 
aspect — i. e., as being the place defined by the ‘furthest limit of the 


73 Phil., Nat., IV, 21: “Item: Commentator (see Averroes, op. cit., 
Comment 33, fol. 111r) ... dicit quod alius est locus primus, alius est locus 
secundus; et dicit quod res est in secundo loco quia est in primo, et exem- 
plificat sicut aliquid est in aere, est quia, in ultimo fine continente ipsum. 
Igitur, secundum eum, aer est locus secundus, et ultimum continens corpus 
ipsum locus primus; et per consequens sunt distinctae res.”’ 

t* Pil. Nat. LV, 20: 

7° Phil. Nat., IV, 20: “Omne corpus est mobile; secundu(m) Philo- 
sophu(m) locus est immobilis ut patet in diffinitione, ergo, etc.’’ Cf. Aristotle, 
Physics, 1V, 4. 
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containing body” in intimate contact with the surfaces of the located. 
When, however, that extended body changes its place, its former place 
can still be considered as immobile viewed from the formal aspect —i. e., 
with respect to the order of the universe.’ 

This thesis, preserving under all circumstances the immobility of 
place, can be illustrated by analogy. A ship tied at anchor in a flowing 
stream is not always, in the material sense, in the same place, insofar 
as its surfaces are in contact with first one, and then another, part of 
the water in which the entire body of water consists. It is, however, 
viewed formally, always in the same place — i.e., with respect to the 
whole stream; and seen thus, in the formal sense, the place of each 
part of the water, of the ship tied at anchor, and by further reference 
the whole body of water itself, are all zmmobile.77 

Passing now to a more generalized statement, the proponents of 
this attempt to preserve the immobility of place, point out that since 
precisely the same absolute spatial relationship obtains at all times 


768 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Quantum ad ultimum argumentum de immo- 
bilitate, est sciendum quod istam immobilitatem loci diversi diversimode 
nituntur salvare. Dicunt enim aliqui, quod in loco est duo considerare; 
scilicet, illud quod est materiale ibi loci, et est superficies corporis continentis; 
et illud quod est ibi loci formale, scilicet ordo ad universum.”’ 

“7 Phil. Nat., lV, 22: “Sicut videmus quod quaelibet pars fluvii movetur, 
totus autem fluvius est immobilis quodammodo, quia quamdiu durat cursus 
aquarum, tamdiu cursus retinet eundem situm. Navis, enim, si ligetur ad 
anchora(m), ut non simul cum flum(ine) fluat, dicetur se(m)per esse in eodem 
loco; quia licet alia et alia aqua sit subter eam, et licet navis non semper 
habeat eundem ordinem ad partes fluvii, quia partes illae sunt mobiles, quia 
tamen quamdiu sit lgata est in eodem loco respectu ad totum fluvium, 
propter quod totus fluvius dicitur quodammodo locus, quia locus navis 
habet immobilitatem ex ordine ad totum fluvium.’’ Ockham here appears 
to be examining the theory of St. Thomas Aquinas. In Commentaria in 
Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Lib. 1V, Cap. IV, Lect. VI, 14, St. Thomas 
writes: “... sic igitur fluvius totus inquantum est immobilis, est locus 
communis. Cum autem locus proprius sit pars loci communis oportet accipere 
proprium locum navis in aqua fluminis, inquantum habet ordinem ad totum 
fluvium ut est immobilis. Est igitur accipere locum navis in aqua fluente, 
non secundum hane aquam quae fluit, sed secundum ordinem vel situm 
quem habet haec aqua fluens ad totum fluvium: qui quidem ordo vel situs 
idem remanet in aqua succedente. Et ideo licet aqua materialiter praeter- 
fluat, tamen secundum quod habet rationem loci, prout scilicet consideratur 
in tali ordine et situ (ad) totum fluvium, non mutatur. Et per hoc similiter 
accipere debemus quomodo extremitates corporum mobilium naturalium 
sint locus, per respectum ad totum corpus sphaericum caeli; quod habet 
fixionem et immobilitatem propter immobilitatem centri et polorum. Sic, 
igitur licet haec pars aeris quae continebat, vel haec pars aquae effluat et 
moveatur inquantum est haec aqua; tamen secundum quod habet haec aqua 
rationem loci, scilicet situs et ordinis ad totum sphaericum caeli, semper 
manet. Sicut etiam dicitur idem ignis manere quantum ad formam, licet 
secundum materiam varietur consumptis et additis quibusdam lignis.” 
This latter part of St. Thomas’ statement will come in for its share of criticism 
by Ockham. See below, pp. 350—1. 
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between the furthest limits of the universe, and the center of the earth, 
all places in between are, in the formal sense, immobile. Should the furthest 
limits of the containing body of air, for example, defining the simply 
material place of some extended body in space be changed by the action 
of a capricious wind, the immobility of place is still preserved, owing 
to the fact that that body, by ultimate reference to the poles of the world 
and the center of the earth, is still, formally, in the same place.7® It 
seems that Ockhem will be forced here from the consideration of a 
fundamentally naive conception of distinct and absolute places, to a 
much more sophisticated and generalized theory of absolute space. 

In rebuttal, Ockham points out that if places were the formal order 
obtaining with respect to some absolutely privileged system (i. e., the 
immobile center of the earth, and the immobile poles of the world), 
that order would be formally in the locating rather than in the located 
body; and if order were an accident of the locating body, then a change 
in the immediate physical environment of any located body would 
result, necessarily, in a complete change of order.”® “It is confirmed,” 
Ockham writes: 


because just as an absolute accident, numerically one, cannot be in diverse 
subjects, so that accident (of order) — which these men posit to be respective 
—— cannot be numerically the same and in diverse subjects. Therefore, that 
order does not remain in a moved subject having that order; therefore, that 
(order) does not remain immobile when the surface of the containing body 
has been changed; consequently, place is neither materially nor formally 
immobile. ®? 


*8 Phil. Nat., 1V, 22: “Similiter, et si quaelibet pars universi sit mobilis, 
tamen universum non mutat locum suum secundum substantiam, et locus 
sursum dicitur esse immobilis, quia concavum orbis Lunae semper est in 
eadem distantia ad centrum, nec est in uno tempore plus sursum quam in 
alio; et sicut locus sursum est immobilis, ita locus deorsum. Est enim im- 
mobilis, quia centrum immobilitatis perseverat, sic ergo in ordine ad uni- 
versum habet locus immobilitatem. Et, ideo, si aliquid in terra quiesceret, 
et vento flante moveretur, et tolleretur totus aer, qui est circa ipsum, non 
diceretur mutare locum, quia eundem haberet ordinem ad totum universum. 
quem prius habuit, ergo. etc. Probat idem sic: quia licet te quiescente posset 
moveri aer qui est iuxta te, vel aliquod corpus circumdans te, semper tamen 
dicereris esse in eodem loco, quia semper es in eadem distantia ad centrum 
et ad polos mundi qui sunt immobiles, et ideo per respectum ad ista locus 
dicitur esse immobil(i)s.”’ 

79 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Sed ist(i) non declarant immobilitatem loci, 
quia si locus sit formali(ter) ordo, vel distantia ad centrum et ad polos mundi, 
ile ordo erit formaliter in corpore locante, et non in corpore locato, quia 
si esset in corpore locato, sequeretur quod locus formaliter esset in corpore 
locato formaliter, quod est contra Aristotelem. Si, ergo, ille ordo est in locante, 
ergo mutato loca(n)te mutatur ordo, quia cum ordo sit quoddam accidens, 
secundum istum errorem, impossibile est ordinem illum esse immobilem 
mutato habente eundem ordinem.”’ 

SOM Did. 
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Further, to conclude that a ship at anchor in a flowing stream is 
always in the same place because it maintains the same position with 
respect to the entire stream, is to ignore the necessary distinction between 
common and proper places. Ockham writes: 


since the ship is located, it is in the stream; and it is manifest that the whole 
stream is not the ship’s proper place. Hence, some part of the stream is the 
ship’s proper place, and then it is argued thus: this part of the stream, which 
is the proper place of the ship, does not always have the same distance 
with respect to the whole stream; consequently, the place of the ship is 
not always the same.*! 


Ockham’s final criticism brings the whole theoretical structure here 
under scrutiny, tumbling about the heads ot its defenders. The funda- 
mental conception — that which made it at all reasonable to assume the 
existence of an invariant formal order — that there exists in nature some 
absolutely immobile point of reference by means of which an invariant 
order can be said to obtain, is treated by Ockham, thus: 


and that which was said in the second reason, concerning the immobility 
of the poles and of the center, proceeds from a false conception — namely: 
that there are in the heavens some immobile poles, and in the earth one 
immobile center. This is impossible. For it is impossible that the subject 
of some accident be locally moved while the accident itself, if it remains 
the same in number, be zot locally moved. But any subject of an accident, 
and any substance in the heavens, is locally moved; therefore, the poles 
either do not remain (numerically) the same, or they will be locally moved.®* 

And if it be said that a pole, which is indivisible, is mof a part of the 
heavens, since the heavens are a continuum and a continuum does not 
consist in indivisibles — against: if there zs a pole, and it is not a part of the 
heavens, it is either, therefore, a corporeal or an incorporeal substance. 
If corporeal, it is therefore divisible, hence it is not indivisible. If it is an 
incorporeal substance, it is, therefore, intellectual, and is, consequently, 
intelligence; and so intelligence would be a pole of the heavens, which is 
ridiculous. Consequently, it is impossible to posit such an indivisible accident, 
or such a substance, which may be a pole. 


The second attempt to preserve the immobility of place is greeted 
by Ockham with partial approval. This attempt, he feels, although still 
falling short of the sought-for mark on theoretical grounds, more closely 
approximates the truth than did the first. Place, according to this latter 
theory, is a relation; a relation which is totally destroyed when either 


81 bid. 
82 At this point the Tracitatus., p. 85, contains an additional passage: 
“et si dicatur quod poli non sunt accidentia, sed substantiae — contra: 


tunc in caelo esset aliqua pars caeli non mota localiter;’’ which is not found in 
Phil. Nat. The critical apparatus in Tvactatus., does not note this as an 
omission in the Phil. Nat. 
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the contained is locally moved, or the containing body in intimate 
contact with the contained, is somehow disturbed. The place of anything, 
it is further contended, is not of necessity numerically one. Consider, for 
example, the instance in which a playful wind-current is constantly 
whipping up those “furthest limits’ of the containing air contiguous 
with some extended body. Obviously, place, as a relation, is being 
continuously destroyed, and one place is succeeding to another; these 
places are, patently, of numerically one and the same — they are, 
however, it is held, one through equivalence.*4 

This opinion meets with Ockham’s approval in this: that it posits, 
in the case where the containing body is disturbed, place to be other 
than one in number. Insofar, however, as it posits place to be destroyed 
when a subject is locally moved, Ockham will take issue with it; for this, 
he holds, is grounded in the specious assumption that place is “‘a certain 
relation really distinct from the locating body.” “‘Such a relation,” he 


writes, 
is not the furthest limit of the containing body, therefore, it is not place; 
consequently, notwithstanding that such a relation is destroyed, it does 


84 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “... Alii magis veridici dicunt quod quando 
aliquod tale corpus movetur circa quiescens, non manet idem locus numero, 
sed (est) alius et alius numero, (et tamen idem locus) per aequivalentiam. 
Ideo dicunt quod locus est alius, tamen dicunt quod locus est immobilis, 
quia nullo modo potest moveri locus, sed quando superficies movetur ille 
locus corrumpitur, et illa est relatio, quae corrumpitur subiecto illo moto 
localiter.’’ Ockham here appears to be examining Duns Scotus’ theory. 
See Scotus: Quaestiones in secundum librum sententiarum, dist. II, qu. 6: 
“Dico... locus habet immobilitatem oppositam motui locali omnino, et 
incorruptibilitatem secundum aequivalentiam per comparationem ad motum 
localem. Primum patet, quia si est aliquid modo mobile localiter, quantum- 
cumque accipliatur per accidens, et ei assignari alius et alius locus, sicut 
licet similitudo moveatur quasi accidentaliter per accidens, quia scilicet 
in quarto vel in quinto gradu, quia primo corpus, et per hoc superficies, 
et per hoc albedo, et per hoc similitudo; tamen superficies, vel albedo, vel 
similitudo, vere est, quando movetur in toto corpore in alio et alio loco. 
Similiter tunc aliquid quiescens posset moveri localiter, nam quod habet 
alium et alium locum successive, localiter movetur; fixum autem posset 
habere alium et alium locum continentem, si moveretur locus per accidens. 
Secundo ... licet locus corrumpatur moto eius subiecto localiter, ita quod 
moto aere localiter non manet in eo eadem ratio loci, quae prius... Nec 
eadem ratio loci potest manere in aqua succedente, quia idem accidens 
numero non potest manere in duobus subiectis, tamen illa ratio loci succedens, 
quae est alia a ratione praecedenti secundum veritatem, est eadem prae- 
cedenti per aequivalentiam quantum ad motum localem, nam ita incom- 
possibile est localem motum esse ab hoc loco in hunc locum, sicut si esset 
omnino idem locus numero.’’ See also P. Duhem’s article: ‘“Le Mouvement 
Absolu et le Mouvement Relatif,’’ (cinquiéme article), in Revue de Philo- 
sophie, vol. XII, March (1908), where Duhem points out (p. 247) that 
Ockham “‘se sépare nettement de Duns Scot au sujet de la nature méme 
du lieu. Pour le Docteur Subtil, le lieu est une certaine entité dont le fonde- 
ment se trouve en la surface de contact du contenant au contenu.” 
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not follow that place is destroyed, and consequently the immobility of place 
does not follow from its opposition to local motion. Similarly: no property 
of place corresponds to such a relation; since it (place as a relation) neither 
contains such a located, which (properties) are, however, the precise grounds 
of place. % 


Having disposed thus of previous attempts to retain that immobility 
of place upon which Aristotle had insisted, and to eschew commitment 
to the indefensible theory of distinct and absolute places, while yet 
giving a coherent physical account of motion from place to place, 
Ockham directs his own energies to an explication of how the immobility 
of place is to be “‘saved.”’ 


Ockham commences by pointing out that every empirically en- 
countered subject is, in the nature of things, generable and corruptible. 
And since all such generables and corruptibles are either substances 


85 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Ista opinio est vera quantum ad hoc, quod ponit 
quod est alius locus numero in tali casu quando corpus circumdans locatum 
movetur localiter. Sed quantum ad hoc, quod ponit quod locus corrumpitur 
per hoc, quod subiectum movetur localiter, fals(a) est, et procedit ex falsa 
imaginatione, scilicet: quod locus sit quaedam relatio distincta realiter a 
locante... et... talis relatio non est ultimum corporis continentis, ergo 
non est locus...” etc. For Ockham the category of relation (ad aliquid) 
is similar to the category of quantity in this: that both quantitative and 
relative terms are connotative, and in significative employ stand primarily 
for either an individual substance, or an individual quality, and not for an 
absolute and real relation or quantity. See the Tractatus de Praedestinatione . .. 
op. cit., the main thesis of which is concerned to prove that neither pre- 
destination nor reprobation are real relations representing entities distinct 
either from God or from the predestined or reprobated person. See also 
the “Quaestio De Relatione attributed to William Ockham,” by Gaudens 
E. Mohan, Franciscan Studies, vol. XI, no. 3 and 4 (1951), which Tract, 
although it appears to have been compiled by someone other than Ockham, 
is nevertheless at one with his teachings on relation as found in Sent., I, 
dist. 30, qu. 3; Quodl., VI, qu. 8—25; and VII, qu. 1—25; Logic., ch. 49—55, 
pp. 140—163; and Tvactatus., pp. 35—6. P. Boehner, in commenting on 
the Tvactatus de Praedestinatione... (op. cit., p. 50—51), notes carefully 
that “‘it is not easy to identify those Scholastics who were of this opinion 
(i.e., that predestination and reprobation are real relations). One thinks 
of Scotus, but though Scotus admits that a velatio vealis is a different entity 
from the terms related, it is not certain, nor is it even probable, that he 
admitted passive predestination or reprobation to be a real relation. For 
he makes a clear distinction between velationes reales and relationes vationts, 
and it seems that he did not consider even the relation of time or the prae- 
dicamentum quando as a separate relation-entity. With some caution, we 
dare to suggest that Walter Burleigh, a contemporary of Ockham, adhered 
to the criticized opinion. At least he admits the category quando to be a 
real entity that is added to the thing which is in time.’’ For more on Ockham’s 
theory of relation, see L. Baudry, ‘“‘Apropos de la Théorie Occamiste de la 
Relation,’’ Archives d’Histoive Doctrinale et Littévaive du Moyen-Age. Vol. 1X, 
(1934); P.Doncoeur, “Le Nominalisme de Guillaume Occam,” fevue 
Neéoscolastique, (1921); G. Martin, “Ist Ockhams Relationstheorie Nomina- 
lismus ?’’ Franziskanische Studien, (1950), and by the same author, Wilhelm 
von Ockham, (Walter de Gruyter and Co., Berlin, 1949). 
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or accidents; and since all substances and accidents are mobile, either 
per se or per accidens ;** there is no gainsaying the conclusion that place, 
which is one of those subjects witc which we commonly traffic, is, either 
per se or per accidens — mobile! 

However, Ockham continues before a chorus of outraged voices can 
shout him down, it is by virtue of speech on the literal plane — speech 
proper to a discussion of place on the scientific level —- that place should 
be thus accorded mobile status. A mode of speech more suitable to the 
plain man’s discussion of place can, following Aristotle, hold place to be 
immobile. Aristotle, Ockham feels, found it extremely useful as a forceful 
illustrative device to discuss place as zf it were immobile. In this way, 
Aristotle was enabled to sharply accent the fundamental properties 
of place; and if some of the Philosopher’s literal-minded readers mis- 
takenly assumed bim to mean that plice was, per se, immobile, they 
are gravely misinterpreting his original intent. All that Aristotle meant 
to intimate, was that for purposes of discussion, place could be con- 
stdered as immobile: but its true immobility, is immobility through 
equivalence — which is tantamount to the proper observation that 
place is, in fact, mobile. 

Ockham expands thus on “immobility through equivalence,” in: 
dicating the efficacy of this conception for satisfying all the requisite 
properties of place in relation to the placed; subsequently, he adds a 
clarification of the way in which a place can be conceived of as “‘distinct.”’ 

Whence, when some one part of a (contained) body is in some (con- 
taining) body, and some other part (of the same contained body) is in 
another (containing) body of another species — as when a stick of wood 
is thrust into the bottom of a stream (so that its top is still above water), 
one part is contained by the water, and another by the air, and another by 
the earth — still, it is in the same (one) place through equivalence. Similarly: 
when the (containing) body around some resting body is continually moved, 


it (the resting body) is in one place through equivalence. So that, with regard 
to “saving” the quiet of the located body, and other things are said of place 


86 For Ockham, the predication per se of an attribute to a subject 
considers either an intrinsic element of the subject (which is a predication 
per se primo modo), or it is the predication of a property not expressed in the 
essential definition, but follows from the essential definition (per se secundo 
modo — see above, p. 326, n. 20, where “‘time”’ is predicated per se in this 
second mode of ‘“‘motion’’). 

A predicable per se is opposed to a predicable per accidens, in that the 
predication per accidens may or may not belong to the subject. ‘‘Man is 
rational” is a per se predication primo modo since “‘rational’’ is a part of the 
definition of “man.” ‘Man is risible,”’ on the other hand, is a per se predication 
secundo modo, since this predicate does not express an essential element 
of the subject but expresses rather a property which follows necessarily 
from, the nature of man as a rational animal. See Logic., ch. 37, pp. 96—98. 
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and the placed, they only lend strength to this: (that) place is numerically 
distinct and nothing more. And it is this for place itself to be distinct: place 
(is) numerically one through equivalence.®? ; 


This notion of equivalent immobility “saves” the curious consequent 
which follows when the place of some body is continuously changed owing 
to accidental circumstance, while the body itself is lying immobile. 
A body whose places are continuously changing about it, is not, according 
to Ockham, necessarily in local motion; it is only in local motion if 
it were such that it would be continuously in different places 7f place were 
immobile — that is, the situation presents a paradox only if places are 
postulated to be per se immobile; which Ockham’s conception of ‘“‘im- 
mobility’” — immobility through equivalence — eschews the difficulty 
entirely. Even if the immediate places of a body are many, or are chang- 
ing, as long as these places are equivalent to one place as determined 
by their relation to the center and periphery of the world, that is con- 
sidered to be in one place, and at rest. 


And this was the Philosopher’s intent when he said that place is as a 
transmutable vase; because just as a vase, (it) can be transmuted, although 
it remains immobile according to equivalence with respect to the water or 
other contents of the vase.®§ 


87 Phil. Nat., [V, 22: “‘Ideo, de virtute sermonis proprie loquendo debet 
concedi quod locus est mobilis, quia nihil est in istis inferioribus generabilibus 
et corruptibilibus quin sit mobile motu locali per se, vel per accidens, quia 
omne quod est in istis inferioribus vel est substantia vel accidens. Si sit 
substantia, sive sit materia, forma sive compositum, adhuc est mobile, 
patet inductive. Si autem accidens, et suum subiectum sit mobile, est mobile 
per accidens; et ideo locus oportet esse mobile per se, vel per accidens... 
Verumtamen pro intentione Philosophi est sciendum quod Philosophus 
intendit dicere quod locus est immobilis per aequivalentiam, hoc est, quod 
tantum valet locus ad salvandum omnia quae ponuntur de loco, ac si realiter 
esset immobilis, et ita possunt in eodem loco sibi succedere diversa corpora 
loco mutato, sicut possent si locus esset immobilis. Similiter est de omnibus 
conditionibus propriis ipsius loci, quod ita possunt salvari sicut si locus 
esset immobilis simpliciter, et nihil aliud intelligo per locum esse immobilem 
secundum aequivalentiam. Unde quando aliquod corpus est secundum unam 
partem in aliquo corpore...” etc. 

88 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Et si dicatur quod omne quod continue est in 
alio loco et alio, movetur localiter, dicendum quod non — sed solum illud 
corpus, quod taliter se habet quod esset in alio et alio loco, etiam si locus 
esset immobilis, vere movetur localiter. Et ita non est in proposito. Nam 
isto casu posito, si locus esset immobilis, continue esset in eodem loco de 
facto, quamvis posset esse in alio. Et hoc intendit Philosophus quando 
dicit...”’ etc. Cf. Aristotle, Physics, IV, 4. Further on (ibtd.) Ockham 
‘writes: “‘... locus et vas non differunt nisi secundum superius et inferius, 
nec aliam differentiam intendit Philosophus et Commentator dare inter 
locum et vas. Et si dicatur, quod si vas esset proprie locus, vere, quando 
aliquid moveretur ad motum vasis, vel non moveretur, vel manens in eodem 
loco moveretur — dicendum est, quod tale motum vere est in eodem loco 
sibi proprio, quando tamen idem locus numero est in diversis per aequivalen- 
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4. 
The Universe as a System of Systems 


Position, so far as Ockham is concerned, is fundamentally position 
within a particular system. “When the Philosopher,’’ he writes, 


said that the whole stream is more the place of the (anchored) ship that is 
some part of the stream... he meant that some condition of place agrees 
more to the whole stream (than to a part), for the whole stream does not 
lose its total place to acquire another. Still, the whole stream is not the place 
of the ship other than on the account of its parts; but first on account of 
one part, and then on account of another; hence, the stream is always the 
place of the ship while the ship rests — that is, however, not the case with 
respect to some part of the stream. And this is the reason why the whole 
stream is more the place of the ship than is some part.®® 


Whereas, that is, the ship is constantly changing places with respect 
to one system (although it is not in local motion insofar as these places 
are equivalent to but one), it is, with respect to another system, to all 
intents and purposes, at vest. Ockham continues, italicising the disparity 
which may obtain between position in respect of one system as compared 
to another, by pointing out “yet another reason 

why the whole stream is said to be more the place of the ship than are some 
of its parts. Because in the resting ship and the stream there is neither 
augmented nor diminished, in the whole time, the distance between the 
furthest parts of the stream and the ship itself, although the stream has, at 


diverse times, diverse furthest parts. And this is not the case as regards 
some part of the stream which was, previously, the place of the ship. 


Patently, this conception of systems within systems, as of contained 
within containers, can be applied over and over: this water is at rest with 
respect to its containing vase; this vase, with respect to a containing 
ship; this ship, floating downstream, with respect to its proper place — 
while all of these subjects, contained and container alike, in respect 
of the system provided by the relatively stable stream-banks — are 
in motion. Yet, when in this sequence of referential systems, the ultimate 
system — the regular and majestic motion of the containing and un- 


tiam, hoc tantum valet ad hoc, quod corpus existens in eo moveatur, ac 
si esset aliud et aliud vas, et alius et alius locus. Et ideo concedo, quod idem 
manens in eodem loco proprio movetur, non tamen manet in eodem loco, 
communi, nec iste idem est unus numero in eodem loco num(ero), sed mutat~ 
locum; et ideo existens in eo movetur localiter. Unde in talibus est magis 
difficultas vocalis quam realis, et magis potest deduci ad inconveniens vulgo, 
quam. sapientibus.”’ 
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contained®! heavens — is approached, there is no fixed, absolutely im- 
mobile, reference point. True, the motion of this outermost system is 
uniform enough to provide the temporal yardstick by means of which 
relatively difform “‘inferior’’ motions are numbered; still, aside from 
this normative regularity, the ‘‘superior” reference system is no way 
privileged. The universe, as Ockham sees it, in respect of motion and 
position, consists in a system of systems. ® 

Ockham cheerfully grants that this conception of the relativity of 
motion and position commits him to the stand that place must be in 
a place if it can be said to be 7m motion with respect to some system; 
but he refuses to concede that the inevitability of this commitment is 
an any way destructive of his entire conception, or counter to Aristotle’s 
precepts. The furthest limits of a containing body define the position 
of a contained body, not the continent body. The air, by example, is 
the place of some body by virtue of the fact that some furthest limit 
of the air is contiguous with all facets of that body; still, at all times, 
this contained body has the potential capacity to change from one 


81 The fact that the heavens ave uncontained occasions a theoretical 
difficulty which Ockham obviates by adopting Averroes’ position. Ockham 
(Phil. Nat., IV, 22) writes: “Item... secundum opinionem Commentatoris 
(see Averroes, op. cit., Text 43, fol. 116r), quod caelum est in loco per accidens, 
et ita quod aequivoce dicitur caelum esse in loco et alia corpora. Verum- 
tamen diffinitio quam dat Philosophus de loco (see Aristotle, op. cit., IV, 5), 
non competit caelo per se, nec per accidens; quamvis enim haec sit vera: 
‘caelum est in loco per accidens,’ haec tamen est falsa: ‘caelum est in ultimo 
corporis continentis per accidens,’ quia nec est in ultimo per se nec per 
accidens. Et propter hoc dicit Commentator quod haec diffinitio quam dat 
de loco est impossibile, quod sit communis omni corpori simplici circulari 
et rotundo, scilicet ultimo caelo. Si tamen ista diffinitio competeret ultimo 
caelo, omnis diffinitio loci esset saltem praedicabilis de caelo per accidens. 
Et ita patet quod ultimum caelum et alia corpora aequivoce sunt in loco, 
et caelum esse in loco per accidens non est aliud quam caelum continere 
aliquod quiescens quod est in loco per se tamquam continente ipsum.” 

92 Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Et sic, per istam rationem, potest assignari 
ratio, seu causa, quare aliquid dicitur esse in toto caelo, quia scilicet, corpore 
quiescente aequalis est distantia ad omnes partes ultimas caeli, ita quod 
omni hora est verum dicere quod corpus tantum vel tantum — accepta 
aliqua determinata quantitate mensuretur — et hoc corpus aequaliter distat 
ab omnibus partibus ultimi caeli; et propter istam rationem corpus aequaliter 
distat ab omnibus partibus ultimi caeli; et propter istam rationem dicitur 
corpus quiescere in terra quantumcumque tam caelum, quam aer, movetur. 
Verbi gratia: ponatur, gratia exempli, corpus quadratum, et sit una pars 
eius ‘a’, secunda, ‘b’, tertia, ‘c’, quarta, ‘d’, si tunc ‘a’ distat a partibus 
superioribus per centum miliaria, et ‘b’ distat tantumdem a partibus dextris, 
et sic de aliis; et tunc dico quod haec erit vera: hoc quadratum quiescit 
sive caelum moveatur, sive non, dummodo non moveatur motu recto, sed 
motu circulari. Et ita bene salvabitur quies illius corporis et aequalis distantia 
ad caelum si quaelibet pars caeli moveatur circulariter, sicut si non moveren- 
tur, et sicut si essent poli immobiles, sicut aliqui imaginantur, et ideo 
immobilitas polorum nihil facit.” 
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location to another, which fact in no way militates against the similarly 
obvious fact that all of these possible new positions are themselves 
contained — are themselves in a place.% 


Now place, as a furthest limit, involves a continent body just as 
immediately as it does the content with whose every facet it is contiguous. 
Hence, a change of place, if place is truly mobile, will involve the furthest 
parts not only in a change with regard to the content, but also with 
regard to the continent of which it is part. Place, in brief, if it be mobile, 
is not only in a place, bur must somehow have the capacity to be moved 
to another place; and Ockham, who has postulated the mobility of 
place, is faced now with the problem of expleining how this can be 
accomplished. 


Initially, he focusses on the furthest limits of the continent. The 
whole continent, that is, is not the proper place of anything, and is not 
subject to the mobility in question. Only that part ot the continent which 
is, truly, a place, can be moved, and this specialized portion may be 
moved, according to Ockham, in two ways. In the first way, those 
furthest limits which were the place of some extended body are swept 
into one conglomerate; as, for example, when the wind flows about 
some resting body and “runs together’, and drains off, those parts 
of the air which constituted the proper place of the located. In this 
way place is moved, in that lacking a content it is no longer a place, but is 
itself, now, tn a place. In the second way, the proper place of some 
body does not become ‘“‘conjoined”’, but retains its original properties 
excepting only that it now possesses a content differing from the original 
— i. e., it becomes the furthest limit of the containing body in respect 
to another contained. In the first way, place was moved in that it sur- 
rendered its content to return to the undifferentiated mass of the 
continent; in the second way, place was moved in that it surrendered 
one content for another. 4 


% Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Et si arguitur contra praedicta quod locus non 
potest moveri, quia tunc locus esset locatus — dicendum quod locus vere 
movetur, et vere est in loco. Aer enim vere est locus alicuius, et tamen vere 
est in loco, sicut qui continentur ab alio, non tamen est in loco per ultimas 
partes contiguas locato, sicut non continetur ab alio manentibus illis partibus 
quibus illae partes ultimae, et omnes partes ultimae contiguantur alteri, 
sed per eas continent, et non continentur, et hoc sufficitad intentionem 
Philosophi.”’ 

%* Phil. Nat., IV, 22: “Et si dicatur quod omne quod movetur requirit 
aliquem locum in quem recipitur, sed locus non movetur per partes non 
contiguas corporis continentis et movetur per partes contiguas contento, 
per quas est locus, ergo per istas vere acquiret locum alium, et ita locus 
ex ea parte qua est locus vere in loco esset — dicendum quod non omne 
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“And so it is obvious,’ Ockham concludes, 


that place is truly mobile. It is, however, immobile through equivalence; 
because with regard to “‘saving’’ many things which are said of place — 
chiefly in respect of “‘saving’”’ the motions and rests of natural bodies on 
account of which (states) place is mainly posited — it suffices that place 
be mobile. For both the rest and the motion of bodies can be ‘‘saved”’ if 
place is mobile, just as if place is immobile: nay, more: for except that some 
place were mobile by means of circular motion, as (are) the heavens, the 
rests and motions of bodies could not be (‘‘saved”’ at all). 


This and nothing other is the intention of the Philosopher and the 
Commentator. And all of the Philosopher’s and Commentator’s writings 
which seem to be contrary should be glossed in this mode. The Philosopher 
is not to be understood as saying that place is immobile simply (simpliciter), 
so that it can in no mode be moved; for the furthest limits of the heavens 
are, according to him, mobile, and yet they are in a place. Since (the heavens) 
are not moved rectilinearly, but circularly only (their motion) suffices to 
“save’”’ the immobility of place... And it must be said similarly of the 
middle (of the earth) that it makes no difference whether it is mobile simply, 
or immobile, provided that that which is at the middle of the earth, always, 
as concerns its furthest parts, is equidistant from the superior parts of 
the heavens, and so with other (located) things. And, therefore, this identity 
of place through equivalence is always attended, in inferior things, by equality 
of distance with respect to the superior and inferior parts of the heavens.®® 


quod movetur, acquirit alium locum quantum ad omnes partes suas, et 
ideo non movetur nisi quantum ad suas ultimas partes quibus contiguatur 
contento, quibus acquirit alium locum. Sed potest moveri dupliciter per 
istas partes: quia aliquando tales partes per hoc, quod moventur coniungun- 
tur localiter ut cum pr(i)mo partes aeris concurrunt quando auferentur 
a corpore quandoque circumdabant; aliquando vero partes non coniunguntur, 
sed remanentes semper aequaliter distant. In primo casu partes istae ultimae 
quae primo erant contiguae locato, moventur, ut sint in alio loco et non 
ut fiant locus alterius; quia ex hoc ipso, quod coniunguntur, non sunt locus 
quia nihil ab ipsis continetur. In secundo casu, non moventur partes istae, 
ut sint in alio loco, sed ut sint locus alterius; sicut, si aer continue fluat a 
ligno, cuius est primo locus, ad lapidem contiguum illi ligno, movetur, ut 
sit locus lapidis qui prius est locus ligni, et e converso.” 

95 Phil. Nat., [V, 22; cf. Ockham’s whole discussion of place in Altaris., 
esp. ch. VI, pp. 189 and ff. In another place (Phil. Nat., 1V, 22), Ockham, with 
regard to the notion of a center of the earth writes: “‘Immobilitas et identitas 
loci per aequivalentiam non est attendenda ex medio mundi nisi quia primo 
att(en)denda est ex immobilitate caeli motu recto; quia enim caelum non 
movetur, nec superius, nec inferius, ideo dicitur medium mundi esse immo- 
bile per aequivalentiam, quod tamen vere est mobilem quamvis terra 
secundum se totam nu(m)quam moveatur.”’ The theoretical utility of this 
“center” is shown by Ockham to consist in this: “quod locus sursum et 
locus deorsum accipienda sunt in comparatione ad centrum, et ideo immo- 
bilitas unius indivisibilis centri, secundum quod aliqui imagina(n)tur, 
nihil facit ad hoc, quod unus locus sit sursum et alius deorsum — nec ad hoc, 
quod locus sit immobilis, vel idem — sed hoc solum: quod centrum non 
movetur motu recto. Et ideo omnis locus qui plus appropinquat ultimae 
parti centri, quam alter, est locus deorsum, et alter sursum.”’ Cf. Aristotle, 
op. cit., IV, ‘4. 
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CONCLUSION 
Te 
Ockham: Metaphysics and Science 


Ockham’s inquiries into nature are primary displays of that mental 
temper which seeks to understand and explain the process of physical 
events only in terms of the observable behavior of identifiable bodies. 
His investigations, throughout, are characterized by the belief that the 
intelligible processes of the physical universe are functions of the in- 
dividual being of spatio-temporal located substances whose states of 
activity (i. e., ‘““motions”) totally exhaust the natural universe and 
provide the foundations upon which to erect a science of nature. 

The science of things-that-are, however, is not the science of being- 
as-such. The latter, arriving at no conclusions such as can be distinguished 
from principles, is a non-demonstrative science — the science of first _ 
principles as such. Metaphysic, in the last analysis, is a kind of wisdom: 
an act of intelligence by which “being” is grasped through the attributes 
which belong to it in an wnqualified sense. In contrast to the meta- 
physician, the natural scientist has as his object being, gua changeable: 
beings grasped insofar as they are thus or thus determinable as a “‘such.”’ 
To regard being-as-such, as well as being-qua-changeable, as a function, 
or synthesis, of matter and form, would be to mark no difference between 
physics and metaphysics. As such, both sciences would reduce to but 
one: a “‘science’”’ which attempts to account for the determinate being 
ot things-that-are by reference to absolute principles distinct from and/ 
or prior to them. 

Thus, for Ockham, individual substances gua qualified — as ap- 
prehended in sense experience — provide the principles for a science 
of nature. Not substances fer se — for substance is never experienced 
apart from its qualitative variations and determinations; nor qualities 
per se — for the contraries, although capable of consideration in ab- 
straction from the substances which they are said to qualify, do not 
naturally exist per se, but are forms of being which exist per aliud —i. e., 
as determinations of individual substances. To ignore this distinction 
would be to erase the line, carefully preserved by Ockham, between 
the categories of substance and quality, by making all qualities sub- 
divisions of substance. 

Now Ockham, as we have seen, is perfectly willing to admit qualities 
(i. e., those which are grasped by our five senses) as ves absolutae. Hence, 
Ockham treats qualities of this type as absolute forms distinct from 
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material substances, which “inhere’’ in substances. As against the 
“absolutist”’, however, he denies that these absolute qualities are entities 
of universal character, and insists that they are particular, or singular 
things — so that if a certain body is white, it is because a certain partic- 
ular whiteness (what one might call an “instance” of whiteness) in- 
heres in it. In this respect, the question now arises as to why Ockham, 
who vigorously opposes the absolutist doctrine with regard to all other 
categories, is willing to admit the sensible qualities as real entities 
distinct from substances. 

One possible and cogent answer is that he is forced to make this 
concession by reason of the Catholic dogma of the Eucharist, according 
to which the accidents of bread are believed to remain in existence 
when the substance of the bread is destroyed. It appears to us, however, 
that there is a more philosophical reason for Ockham’s position: for 
if we should attempt to reduce the sensible qualities to something else, 
and to eliminate them as primary and “absolute” objects of direct 
cognition, we would be cutting the ground of empiricism from under us — 
if, that is, all our knowledge arises from sense perception, and if all 
sense perception is of qualities (as is admitted by all), then unless these 
qualities are real and irreducible entities, we would have to admit that 
we do not experience the real, through our senses. So in the case of the 
sensible qualities, like ‘‘whiteness,” “heat,” etc., Ockham readily admits 
their separateness as real entities which really ‘“‘inhere’’ in substances. 
But in the case of quantity, relation and all other categories, he denies 
any such separate reality, or any theory of “‘inherence”’ in substances, 
insisting that these categories signify nothing other than substances 
and/or qualities, to which they are reducible by analysis or definition. 

To hold, however, that the primary subject matter of physics con- 
sists in individual determinate substances, must not be misconstrued 
as an affirmation that only the material exists. Ockham is not blind 
to the existence in experience of such things as patterns, functions and 
relations of material structures and systems of such structures. He will, 
however, flatly reject any possibility that such patterns, functions, and 
relations are themselves active in either their own actualization, or in the 
actualization of anything else in the natural order. Ockham’s conception 
of natural process, as we have seen, leaves no room for the agency of 
“occult’’ forces. 

For Ockham, there is no question but that the plurality and variety 
of existential modes displayed in the primary subject matter are entirely 
real and irreducible components of the actual world we inhabit — not 
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symbolic and “inferior’’ concretions, or embodied “reflections” of 
some more homogeneous, more perfect, supra-sensible substance. The 
experienced orders and connections obtaining in the natural realm are 
contingent relations — not material exemplifications of a pre — determined 
and unified pattern of logically necessary dependencies. 

In sum, the world which Ockham envisions as providing the raw 
material for the physicist’s inquiries is characterized by modal plurality 
and real contingency. Despite the eminent “‘logiscibility”’ of its orders 
and connections, it is a realm which yet defies the prior statement 
of any metaphysical principle from which these, and other (yet un- 
noted) orders and connections can be derived by deductive means. 

Ockham’s metaphysic does not provide a “‘basis’” for his natural 
philosophy in the sense that it proffers a set of substantive principles 
serving to “‘save’”’, in ultimate terms, the minutiae and flux of physical 
occasions. The principles affirmed are offered neither as props, nor 
alternates, for the specific findings accessible to the physical investigator. 
Science, indeed, can get along quite nicely without metaphysic, while 
it is hardly possible for the reverse to be true. Norcan Ockham’s general 
view of nature be regarded as the result of some highly esoteric form 
of knowing. He draws no line between the inductive procedures of 
common-sense and physics on the one hand, and those of metaphysic 
on the other. The general account of things which he endorses, appears 
to us as the broadest possible extracts from knowledge gleaned in the 
course of everyday traffic with the finite beings in which the natural 
realm consists. Although such a metaphysic is necessarily sparse in 
content, it nonetheless proves an effective guide for Ockham’s inquiries 
into nature: for it provides the philosophic substance out of which 
to formulate two regulative questions to which, as we have seen, he 
will submit all physical descriptions, laws and hypotheses: what do the 
terms that we use in these physical explanations actually mean? How can 
we be assured of the truth of that which is asserted in these terms? In the 
final analysis, Ockham’s two questions will allow as meaningful only 
those assertions ‘“‘reducible’”’ to statements whose elements designate 
observable entities, and as true only those which are satisfied by an 
existing state of affairs. 

Ockham’s metaphysic, in short, appears to us to function chiefly as 
an instrument of criticism in determining the relevance of scientific 
statements to their subject matter, such that the elements of these 
statements must be definable in terms of observable entities, and the 
truth of such statements must be determinable by experience or ob- 
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servation of perceptible matters of fact. To this extent Ockham’s meta- 
physic is a critical validation of the principle of empiricism in physical 
science. 


2. 


The Mechanics of Ockham’s Approach 


Analysis of meaning is pursued by definition. Not every term, 
however, employed in common or specialized discourse requires elaborate 
treatment to insure precision of communication. Ultimately, this is 
guaranteed by the utter primacy of the subject-matter of physics. For 
when the terms comprising a proposition purporting to convey infor- 
mation about natural entities and occasions are absolutely significative — 
i.e., direct “personal supposits’’ for existents-by-nature (concrete 
absolute terms), or for observable properties of such existents (abstract 
absolute terms) — attempted refinements of language and probings 
for more precise delimitations are entirely gratuitous. Such absolute 
terms comprise, for Ockham, the concrete terms in the category of 
substance, such as “‘body, tree,’ “‘animal,”’ etc., and the abstract 
terms in the category of quality, such as signify perceptible qualities 
directly apprehended by the five senses. These items of direct experience 
such as are signified by absolute terms are grasped directly by a single, 
indivisible, “intention” of the mind. The concept, that is, is a natural 
sign of what it means, or of the things it can denote; and its terminological 
counterpart (written or spoken) — although “inferior” in that 7 is 
arbitrarily instituted — is yet as simple and direct a marker for things- 
that-are as is the concept which denotes these beings. 

But not all terms signify, thus simply, “‘absolute’’ components 
in experience; and such perplexities as do arise to baffle inquiry in- 
variably occur on the level of higher-order constructs couched in con- 
notative terms. All terms of first intention that signify a determinate 
being (such as can be signified by an absolute term) by consignification 
of something distinct from and contingently related to that being, or 
by consignifying some determinate feature of that being considered 
in abstraction from it, are connotative. These terms then, are not ““mere”’ 
linguistic artifices or “‘pure’’ fictions. Connotative terms secondarily 
“consignify”’ some perceptible, contingent state, relation, or determinate 
part of individual existents considered in abstraction from these existents, 
but they signify primarily individual substances or particular qualities 
to which these states, relations or parts are attributable. Proper 
“reduction,” therefore, displays all connotative terms as functions of 
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absolute terms. Ockham’s approach will nowhere admit the possibility 
of a definitional regressus ad infinitum. A series of definitional steps 
may be long, but it will terminate with definientia which are symbols 
for irreducible, real, constituents of a realm outside the universe of 
discourse — items of direct observation. Ockham’s “reductive” analysis, 
then, enables the inquirer to determine whether a given term, in the way 
it is employed, has empirical — i.e., ‘factual’ reference. Ockham’s 
rejection ‘of motion, time and place hypostatized, rests ultimately on 
the ground that the world being as it is, and the nature of our experience 
being what 7¢ is, no possible observational procedure can ever be specified 
to verify the existence of ‘“‘absolute’’ motion, time or place. 

Now a very important feature of Ockham’s “reductionism’’ is the 
fact that most of the terms or expressions, when reduced to formulations 
containing no nouns other than those which signify substances or qualities, 
involve verbs in the reductive expressions. For example: in reducing the 
connatative term “‘motion’” to the expression “mobile quod movetur’’, 
the verb “movetur’ appears. Being a verb, it does not denote any 
thing other than the subject (‘mobile’) to which it is joined; yet it is 
the most essential part of the reductive expression because it expresses 
the action connoted by the term “‘motion,” and it alone expresses the 
difference between the conditions of motion and rest, either of which 
can equally well determine a mobile. So, although Ockham insists that 
motion is not any other thing than a body, or mobile, he does not reduce 
the meaning of “motion” to the mere meaning of “mobile body” — 
rather he shows that the word “motion” denotes a body as involved 
in an action. The action is not another thing distinct from the body; 
it 1s precisely the body itself in its actual existence at that time. 

The importance of this cannot be over-emphasised because a criticism 
of Ockham’s “reductionism” — improperly understood — would be that 
Ockham’s techniques eliminates the dynamic connections and relations 
characterizing the actual world, by reducing the terms which express 
such relations to discrete sets of nouns, thereby “‘atomizing”’ the world. 
Actually, Ockham’s method of reduction does just the opposite of this — 
for it keeps us from falling into the habit of construing terms (like the 
term “‘motion’’) as simple names of entities, and shows us that these 
terms are merely shorthand for expressions involving verbs — for ex- 
pressions which are, to use more modern terminology, propositional 
functions such as can find application to reality only when given values 
which make them into propositions. Thus, to the “‘absolutist’’ who 
would be inclined to argue that “because body B is moved, therefore 
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there must be an entity called ‘motion’ which is acquired by body B,”’ 
Ockham would reply as follows: “The term ‘motion’ is equivalent to the 
expression ‘for something to be moved,’ which is a propositional function 
determining the class of propositions ‘B is moved,’ ‘C is moved,’ ‘D is 
moved,’ etc.”” For Ockham, as we have seen, to say that “B is moved 
because B acquires a motion,” is simply to say that ‘“B is moved because 
B is moved.” The absolutists, that is, seem to have taken the abstract 
term, which is (for Ockham) no more than a shorthand name for a 
certain kind of fact, or event, and then claimed to explain the event 
by using this name of the event as if it were its cause. Thus, the typical 
“absolutist”” could be thought of as saying that the reason heavy bodies 
fall downward is because they have ‘gravity’? — which, for Ockham, 
would be too ridiculous an “explanation,” since “gravity” is nothing 
but a noun coined from the expression “‘for a body to fall downward.’ 
The point to keep in mind, is that Ockham nowhere tries to reduce the 
world to a static collection of ‘“‘things’”’ — i. e., of substances and quali- 
ties; what he aims to do is to reduce that abstract language, which is 
used as if it denoted a lot of abstract “things,” to a concrete language 
which expresses not only the directly observable ‘‘things’” involved 
in actual events, but which expresses (by means of verbs) the events, 
or actions, of these things. % 
2 


Ockham: The Philosophy of External Relations 


The fundamental philosophical error in the absolutists physical 
scheme, then, appears to lie in his failure to realize that the constructs 
of natural science, however unassailable within the limits of their own 
relevance, cease to have any meaningful status when pressed into service 
beyond those limits. It appears to be Ockham’s position, that so long as 
natural science is content to restrict itself to statements which can be 


96 Ockham, it will have been noted, refuses to reduce verbs to nouns. 
Thus, he refuses to agree with the common practice of the “‘absolute’’ 
theorists, of supposing that propositions have designata over and above 
the designata of their terms. A further important point is of a similar charac- 
ter. He refuses to recognize relations as entities, or as entities distinct from 
or added to, their relata. A relation, for Ockham, is a velating — altogether 
similar to a proposition or statement; or, possibly, Ockham might have 
acknowledged that relations are “facts”, the actual occurrences stated by 
propositions, while vehemently denying that we can treat such facts as 
things. One has the feeling that Ockham would certainly grant that what 
is expressed by a proposition, or by a verb, zs “‘real’’ — indeed, the only 
actuality; but such actuality is not a “thing” such as can be designated 
by a noun, or such as could be signified by the subject term in another 
proposition. 
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confirmed or rejected by appeal to the primary subject matter, it retains 
its autonomy and acts as its own regulator; but as goon as it attempts 
to transcend experience, and take flight in speculative “explanations” 
involving disembodied ‘‘forces’’ as causal factors, it must be prepared to 
pass through the discipline of philosophy whereby it may be enabled, by 
criticizing its own foundations, to discover just what — if, indeed, any 
at all — may be the relevance of its knowledge to metaphysical knowledge. 

Now to hold, as the absolutists appear to have done, that the cate- 
gories of Aristotle represent divisions of being, rather than, as Ockham 
feels, ways in which things-that-are may be said to be, antecedently 
disqualifies the possibility of making any non-metaphysical statements — 
i. e., any statements of a factual contingent character — so that the 
absolutist is completely incapable of distinguishing between things 
and facts. The absolutist has but one basic verbal copula, namely the 
verb “‘participates,’’ or its inverse “‘inheres’’, and whatever predicate 
he asserts of a subject, is, in effect, a definition, or an analysis of the 
internal constitution of the subject. All relations, that is, for the absolutist, 
are internal relations. To insist, for example, that this-triangular-body- 
moved-in-time is tviangular owing to the “‘inherence”’ in it of triangularity: 
moved insofar as it ““partakes” of motion: and temporal because “informed” 
by tume: is to argue the prior, distinct and absolute existence of trvrangular- 
ity, motion and time. This is to reduce the primary subject of the “triang- 
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ularity,”’ “motion,” and “time,” to a fundamentally indeterminate 
“something”’ known only insofar as it connotes forms or causes prior to it. 
Under the terms of the ‘‘absolute’” scheme, science can have only one 
legitimate object: foyms unobservable in their universality, indeterminate 
with respect to individuality, and ontologically prior to things-that-are. 
This is not to say that there is nothing in the empirical world; it is, 
however, to insist that empirical inquiry can yicld no knowledge of the 
real nature of that world inasmuch as sensible experience now serves 
only as the occasion upon which the mind can grasp at its true object: 
separated forms, ideas, essences or exemplars 

If this “‘absolute” doctrine, apparently (as we have sketched it) 
a variety of augustinianism, is true, then all of Ockham’s efforts were 
spent in vain. For Ockham, as we have seen, persists in the belief that 
the scientist does, in fact, deal with statements whose elements are 
demonstrably those reducible to what is observable — i. e., individual 
bodies and their qualities. If, however, knowledge of the real is pre- 
cluded by the belief that we apprehend only “‘occasional’”’ manifestations 
of what is ¢vwly real, then Ockham’s attempt to exhibit the unillumined 
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human intelligence as adequate to the task of constructing sciences 
about things-that-are reduces to the most jejune of mental exercises. 

Now our “‘absolutists’” so far as we can determine, have nowhere 
denied the actual existence of physical objects independent of their 
“information” by absolutes, which latter, they feel, provide the only 
key to understanding the true nature of physical reality; they merely 
affirm the belief that since such physical objects are unknowable apart 
from their qualifications by these absolute beings, it is a prodigious 
waste of time to even consider these physical objects at all. The view 
that Ockham is urging, on the other hand, is that not only is it impos- 
sible to explain all our experience of the external world unless there 
exist physical objects apprehended, understood, and signified as qualified 
individual absolutes, but that we do have knowledge of their character. 

Ockham’s inquiries make it sufficiently clear that any confusion 
between what is the “occasion” of intellectual knowledge on the one 
hand, and what is the “‘real’’ object of knowledge on the other, is due 
to a persistent failure to recognize that these are not mutually exclusive 
categories for any physical situation as a whole: on the contrary, the 
experienced things which are the occasions of our knowledge, ave the 
real objects known. 

Thus, ‘Occasions’ or “‘finite concretions of the real” in the perceptual 
realm are merely contradictions in terms. The “round” physical object 
which one perceives in experience, is not a provisional occasion for the 
illumination of the mind by the essence “‘roundness;”’ it is, indeed, not 
the appearance of anything at all other than itself — i. e., a body whose 
outer parts are equidistant from its central part. The fact that we can 
mentally abstract, and consider in isolation — as if separable —- ‘‘round- 
ness” or “‘triangularity”’ or “‘squareness’ from our experience of con- 
crete objects, is no proof that there 7s an exemplary “roundness” or 
“triangularity” which is the true object of scientific knowledge, anymore 
than our ability to deal in abstract numbers gives us the philosophical 
right to regard the realm of nature as nothing but a system of relations 
embodying principles of mathematical synthesis as such. In other words, 
all perceptual objects are what they are, and are not “‘mere’’ occasions, 
or appearances, of something else which is “‘really’’ different. 

As we have seen, the whole force of Ockham’s philosophy of science, 
is directed against those who expound this “doctrine of internal rela- 
tions;’’ those, that is, who would affirm that every conceptual structure 
devised by the human intellect for dealing with things experienced, has 
a “real” counterpart “in” the things experienced. This is the doctrine 
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of the augustinians and of Duns Scotus (“ordo rerum 1dem est quod ordo 
idearum’’) — it is this doctrine which Ockham fights, tooth and nail, 
in all his works. Ockham’s whole contention is that language and reality 
are not isomorphic, that logic and physics are not parallel to each other, 
and that the concepts by which we signify things are not “parts” of 
the things we signify by them, nor even signs of ‘real parts’ in these 
things. Duns Scotus, by way of contrast, insists that to every concept 
applicable to a thing there corresponds a “‘vealitas”’ in the thing. So 
if Socrates is in Athens, Duns would claim that there is a reality called 
“‘being-in-Athens” which enters into the ontological composition of 
Socrates when he arrives there, and that Socrates 7s, to this extent, 
an instance of the entity which is “to-be-in-Athens’’. Ockham, in sharp 
distinction, tells us that ‘‘to-be-in-Athens” is not an entity or a thing — 
it is, indeed, nothing other than Socrates (in this case), and Athens, 
and far from Athens being im Socrates it is Socrates who is in Athens — 
not ‘in’ in the sense of inherence, but in the ordinary sense of being 
surrounded by the parts of the city. The fact that Socrates is in Athens, 
Ockham would hold, is not an entity inhering in Socrates, or in anything 
else; it is simply the actuality of Socrates at the time he is in Athens, 
and it is not to be signified by a noun, but affirmed as a statement. 
The same holds for the term “motion,’’ which, for Ockham, does not 
signify anything distinct from the body moved and the place through 
which it is moved — there are only two things, the body and the place, 
and the fact that the body is moved through that place is not a third 
“thing’’, but it is the state of affairs which ts the body moving through that 
place, expressed by the statement: “body B is moved through place C,” 
but not denotable by a noun, because tt 1s not a thing, but a happening. 
In short, whereas Duns Scotus and the absolutists generally, would 
reduce propositions to terms, and construe true statements about things 
as equivalent to partial definitions of the things, Ockham operates with 
just two kinds of ‘“‘absolute” terms, and preserves a sharp distinction 
between definitions of things on the one hand, and statements of contingent 
fact about those things, on the other. If all the facts in which a thing were 
involved, were parts of the being of that thing, each and every thing 
would be an infinite number of partial things, and nothing could be 
defined determinately, and this as we have seen, would be ruled out by 
Ockham as totally destructive of the possibility of any science. Ockham’s 
philosophy is a philosophy of external relations, with “things” defined 
independently of their histories, the latter being thereby contingent 
and non-necessitated. It is only in this way that we can know something 
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without knowing everything. Philosophies of internal relations, by 
contrast, commit us to the position that we cannot have full knowledge 
of anything without having knowledge of everything. 

It would seem, then, to be to the credit of our ‘‘absolute’”’ theorists 
that in directing thought to the epistemic function of the object which 
they feel “occasions” knowledge, they appear to be responsible for 
recognizing the futility of inquiring what that object is really like, per 
se. It provides, that is, a backdrop against which the full significance 
of Ockham’s insistence on that alone as veal, which has real and ob- 
servable effects, comes into focus. Physical objects, for Ockham, are real 
insofar as they react on other physical objects, and science can give 
us knowledge of them insofar as it reveals the nature of these effects. 


4. 
The Elimination of Abstract Entities 


Let us attempt now to understand Ockham’s handling of the réle 
of scientific abstractions, and of the problem of preserving their re- 
ducibility to empirically determined facts, in the specific area of his 
discussion of motion, time and place. In Ockham’s discussion of local 
motion (as of efficient causality, in general), his main theme is that 
of destroying the contention of the absolutists that motion, or efficient 
causality, involves any abstract entities distinct from substances and/or 
(sensible) qualities. The absolutists claim that when one body pushes 
another body in local motion, the agent body generates a form which 
then inheres in the moved body, and which immediately moves it. 
Ockham denies any such inhering form in the case of local motion, 
arguing that local motion does not involve the production of any new 
entity, but consists solely in the fact that the mobile body is continuously 
in successive places (or successive parts of the medium). He argues further, 
that the moving agent, or the body which pushes the patient body, is the 
sole and immediate cause of the movement, merely by the fact that it is 
itself in motion; so that no new entity is produced in the process. In 
the case of alterative motion, however, Ockham concedes that the agent 
generates the acquired quality in the patient, so that in the instance 
of alterative motion something new 7s produced. This is, of course, in 
consonance with his own doctrine that qualities are real (particular) 
entities. In the case of augmentative motion, on the other hand, Ockham 
admits ”o new production, or new entity, and analyzes augmentation 
in terms of the local motion of the parts of the augmented body. The 
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main burden of his whole discussion is that of disposing of fictive entities 
such as “motion” supposedly acquired by the moved body, or such as the 
“quantity 
arguments illustrate concretely his technique for reducing scientific 
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supposedly acquired by the augmented body — and his 


abstractions to elements of experience. 

Now Ockham defines motion as “mobile quod movetur’’ so that there 
is involved the existence of immediate places through which the body 
moves. The problem of ‘“‘motion’’,, therefore (i. e., local motion), involves 
the concept of place and that of time. Since Ockham’s definition of 
local motion involves the concept of “place” as that to which the moved 
body has successively different relations, the problem naturally arises 
as to what “‘place’”’ is. Now the absolutists (much like the later New- 
tonians), conceived place as a reality distinct from bodies, a pure di- 
mensionality in which bodies are found, and through which bodies move, 
but which is itself immaterial and unmoved. Ockham, on the contrary, 
stuck rigidly to Aristotle’s definition, whereby the “‘place” of a thing is 
that body which surrounds it and whose inner parts touch the thing said 
to be in place. Ockham rejects the theory that the place of a thing is 
the “space’’ (or pure dimensionality) of the surrounding body, because 
no such immaterial space or dimensionality exists. So he has to concede 
that any place, being ttself a body, is movable. In consequence, Ockham’s 
definition of local motion turns out to be a purely relativistic one — 
all we can say, is that a body, B, is moved relatively to the surrounding 
body (or medium), and it is always possible (or even certain) that this 
surrounding body is itself moved in relation to the body which surrounds 
it, and so on out to the outermost sphere which has no place and cannot, 
therefore, be said either to be moved or to be at rest. Throughout the 
middle ages there was controversy about the outer sphere, or about 
the “‘place of the world,” some holding that the outer sphere, being a 
body, rnust be capable of being moved as a whole in a rectilinear manner; 
but to make this intelligible, they had to assume something through 
which it would thus be moved. Consequently, they assumed an infinite 
immaterial “‘space’’ outside the world, in relation to which the world 
could be moved, and in relation to which it could be said to remain 
at rest. Ockham, as we have seen, will have none of this: assuming that 
there is no corporeal body outside the outer sphere, them, it is meaning- 
less to say that the world is in motion or at rest. That is, Ockham denies 
“absolute motion”’ as a consequence of denying ‘‘absolute space.” 

Since, however, the physicist is concerned to treat of all bodies 
in their movements, as a connected system, he has to choose a common 
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standard frame of reference for his descriptions of the movements of 
bodies. And since the outermost (and largest) body is the “‘place’’ of 
all the inner bodies, it conveniently serves as our spatial frame of re- 
ference. Hence, Ockham treats it as the body at rest (i. e., the body not 
displaced as a whole, though it may rotate), and he treats the internal 
dimensions of the sphere as a constant stable “theatre’’ in which all 
movements of inferior bodies occur. It is convenient to describe the 
motions of inferior bodics as movements through this dimensionality 
of “‘space’”’ contained by the outer sphere, as if a projective traversed 
so much pure distance, instead of traversing so much corporeal air. 
Ockham certainly grants this convenience, and the legitimacy, for 
science, of using this fictive “‘space’’ as a frame of reference for the 
description of motions. But he constantly warns against the danger of 
transforming this conceptual instrument of measurement into an im- 
material reality supposedly underlying the realm of corporeal bodies. 
For this would be to hypostatize, into a metaphysical concept, a purely 
logical construction; an error of the same order as that of hypostatizing 
the numbers by which we count things, into eternal objects supposedly 
inhering in the things counted. 

Ockham treats of time in an entirely similar manner. Time, for 
Ockham, is the measure of motion with respect to a before and after. 
Since motion, however, is nothing other than a body moved, time is a 
measure of body, or it is body gua measured with respect to before and 
after. Once again Ockham eliminates abstract entities. Although, 
however, the time of a particular motion (or body qua moved) may 
be said to be nothing other than the body itself in its successive positions, 
we cannot measure this time except by making comparison with some 
other body in motion (or some other é¢me) — in which case we have a 
timed time, and a timing time. This presents a dilemma: which time 
shall we choose to be the timing time, and which one the timed time? 
So we select, with Ockham, one body in motion (i. e., in motion relative 
to all other bodies) as the standard timing time — 1. e., as a universal 
clock. The rotation (relative to the earth) of the sphere of the fixed 
stars is chosen, because it makes the best and most useful clock; the 
most useful, because its circular path is geometrically regular, and being 
larger than any other path, it is more easily divided into small segments 
(minutes and seconds). We then synchronize mechanical clocks with 
the sidereal clock, and say that these clocks measure “‘the flow of time.” 
This, so far as Ockham is concerned, is fine for convenience of speech 
and of measurement; but, he warns, let us not be led into thinking that 
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there is some even-flowing immaterial entity called “Time”, which is 
measured by our sidereal clock. On the contrary, for Ockham, the 
sidereal clock is time, for it is itself the unmeasured measure of all 
measurable times. Thus, if one, as a metaphysician, were to ask what 
time, place and motion ave, Ockham would suffer but one answer — they 
are all movable bodies, tangible observable things in our experience, 
given privileged functions in our calculations and measurements. For 
convenience, it is quite allright to talk about time and space aszf they 
were immaterial absolutes to which movements of bodies are referred; 
but when we track them down, in their actual use, we find that they are 
bodies, like other bodies, to which we have given privileged functions 
for the measurement of the movements of other bodies. 

So the examination of specically physical concepts, undertaken 
by Ockham, results in the conclusion that there is no necessity of positing 
unobservable and immaterial ‘‘abstract’’ entities, in order to account for 
the possibility of our stating general truths of a scientific order about 
the observable things of our experience. We can generalize, abstract, 
construct, and formulate laws and equations, in our empirical sciences, 
without having to posit or invoke unobservable entities or ‘‘meta- 
physical figments’”. The only part of science that is not contributed by 
the observable things of experience, is the part which we ourselves 
contribute by way of inventing terms with which to signify the things 
we observe, and by constructing conceptual schema, arguments, and 
other linguistic instruments for the statement of general truths about 
the things of our experience. The science of physics, itself, 7s a logical 
structure — but it is not about logical structures, but about the things 
and events given to us in experience. 

HERMAN SHAPIRO 

Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


THE PREREFORMATION GERMAN KIRCHENLIED 
AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING* 


The roots of the German Kirchenlied lie deep in the Latin liturgy. 
Already before the time of Charlemagne the German “Chirleis,’’ or 
simply “‘Lezs,’’ had become a practice. 

In his article on congregational singing, Dr. R. Boisvert recalls 
how St. Gregory in medieval times, and Pius XI in modern times (“‘Di- 
vimt Cultus Sanctitatem’”’) mentioned the early custom of thealternation 
of the Kyrie between the clergy and the people.? In Germany the people 
added also a vernacular appendage to the Latin Kyrie. Yet it was not 
restricted only to Germany, but appeared also in France as the “A yriole’’ 
or “Quirtelle” and even as “‘Lais,” distinct from the lais which were the 
translations of Latin sequences. In Bohemia the same genre appeared 
as ‘“‘Krles.’’3 Nor was this type of vernacular appendage to the “Kyrie 
Eletson” to be restricted in later times to the Catholic Church. There 
are also Protestant chorales that belong to the same general species, 
such as “Nun bitten wir den heiligen Geist’ and “Christ ist erstanden,’’4 
Moreover, in the “Geistliche Lieder mit einer neuen Vorrede D. Mart. 
Luthers,” printed in Leipzig in 1545, we find some excellent examples 
of an evolved type of Leis, remnants of the older and much shorter 
genre.® For example, the “‘Lobgesang: Gott sei gelobet und gebenedetet”’ 
has after each verse: “Kyrieleison.’® The same is the case for the “Lob- 
gesang auf das Osterfest: Jesus Christus unser Heiland’’;’ the “Zehn 
Gebote Gottes: Dies sind die heilgen zehn Gebote,”’® and the “Lobgesang: 


* Based on the M. A. thesis: The Position of Martin Luther in XVI Cen- 
tury Evangelical Church Music, by the author, (Catholic University, May 1955, 
Wash. D.C.). 

1 Kirchenlied, katholisches deutsches, in Lexikon ftv Theologie und 
Kirche, V, p. 1009. 

2 R. Boisvert, Congregational Singing in the Catholic Choirmaster, 
Well, SOU ING, 2 (wine Zo, wOKyAl, Ger aitte 

2 Ursprung, Die Katholische Kirchenmustk, in Handbuch der Musik- 
wissenschaft, ed. Biicken, VIII, 99. 

4 Wili Apel, Harvard Dictionary of Music, p. 390. 

5 Luther, Gesammelte Werke, ed. Frankfurt (1853), LVI, p. 306. 
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Nun bitten wir den hetligen Gerst.”’® From the earliest Leisen such as 
the “Unsar trohtin,’ the “Christ uns genade, Kyrie eleitson, und die 
heilige alle helfen uns’ grew the German Kirchenlied proper, to become 
the proud musical heritage of all times.! 


The oldest known Chirleis is the famous Freisinger Petruslhed : 


Unsar trohtin hat farsalt 
sancte petre giuualt 

Daz er mac ginerjan 

ze imo dingenten man. 
Kyrie eleison 

Christe eleison.!4 


This dates from the ninth century or tenth,” and is probably the oldest 
Leis we have preserved documentarily with words and neums above 
them. Yet, many other Lezsen antedate this particular one, though 
we do not have the actual songs, themselves.!3* Other historical documen- 
tation must also be given to complete the picture. And thus we see the 
Synod of Salzburg in 799, admonishing the people to sing their Kyrte- 
letsons better than heretofore. It is not a question of only the word, 
itself, in Greek, since there was a lively discussion among those who 
wanted singing only in the biblical languages. As a flowering of the 
Litany of All Saints (rather than the Kyrie of the Mass) this acclamatory 
genre had a definite place in the liturgy. 


An example of a French Quivielle that did not derive from the Litany 
of all Saints but was used either at the Kyrie of the Mass or at the 
Offertory at Christmas: 


) MosGl., On Beye 
10 Besseler, Die Musik des Mittelalters und dey Renaissance, in Handbuch 
der Musthwissenschaften, ed. Biicken, II, 104. Aus derartigen Leisen ent- 
stand im Zeitalter der Staufenkaiser das deutsche Kirchenlied, dessen 
Melodienfiille zum kostbarsten nationalen Vermachtnis des Mittelalters 
gehort. 
lu Karl Weinman, History of Church Music, p. 52. 
12 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, p. 231. 
13 Ursprung, op. cit., p.99. A plate photographed from the original (21). 
13a Heydt, J. D. von der, Die Geschichte der Evangelischen Kirchenmusik 
in Deutschland, (Trowitsch & Sohn, Berlin, 1932) p. 21. DaB sie (Kirleisen) 
auch viel gesungen wurden, wird durch viele Zeugnisse bestatigt. In einer 
Deutsch-Ordens-Chronik in Danzig wird eine Prozession mit folgendem 
Verse anschaulich geschildert: 
Di pfaffin suze sungin 
di glockin lute klungin 
de leigin (Laien) ire leise 
sungin die wegereise. 
Am SchluB seiner Predigt forderte wohl der Ménch oder Priester die 
Gemeinde auf, einen Leis oder Ruf anzustimmen. 
14 Urspring, op. cit., p. 98. 
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Adorons dans cette créche 

Sa profonde humilité 

Noél, Noél, Noél! 

C’est de la qu’il nous la préche 
Rédisons-lui: Kyrie! 
syrieneleison mete? 

There is also an interesting K yrieleison to be sung after the elevation 
in the Middle Ages: “Wir wollen alle singen, wir wollen frohlich sein; 
Wir haben mit unseren Augen den wahren Gott gesehen. Kyrieleison.’’® 

The “Christus uns gnade’’ is a later linguistic form of the original 
“Christe kinado, Kyrte eleison, unde die heiligen alle helfant uns, Kyrie 
eleison.”’ This was sung by the laity (nobility in this case) on the occasion 
of the installation of Bishop Diethmar in Prague, 973.1” It is interesting 
to note the melodic similarity between the ancient melody of the “Nu 
bitten wir den heiligen Gerst’’18 and the chorale as found in Bach.19 

The similarity here amounts to identity. Indeed the periodization 
of the strophes is the same as is also the melody bagsring accidental 
differences of passing notes and variations from the original melody. 
The text of Luther is identical with the old German, except for the 
modernization of the spelling of the German words of the chorale. 
Naturally, the metric disposition of the piece had been put into typical 
Bach. There are many more ancient melodies that could be thus com- 
pared, but it is not the purpose of this particular study to do so. 

Compositions in the Althochdeutsch of the Petrushed gradually gave 
way to the Muttelhochdeutsch of the following period as well as to the 
increased interest and use of the Latin poem. However, in the twelfth 
century especially began the wholesale translation of Latin hymns 
into German by the industry of monks and clerics. In addition came 
many translations of the sequence, and it is here that we must look for 
the Leitch, or Lais in French. The Leich and Leise are often confused, 
but that is easily understandable in the case of the “Nu bitten wir den 
heilgen Geist” (Leis) as a good example. This is an outgrowth of the 
Pentecost sequence: “Vent Sancte Spiritus . . .*° 


15 Gastoué, L’Eglise et la Musique, p. 147, 149. 

16 Albanus Schachleiter, O. S. B., Vom katholischen deutschen Kirchen- 
lied, in Dey Katholik (Zeitschrift fiir katholische Wissenschaft und kirch- 
liches Leben) ed. Heinrich & Moufang. (Jahrgang LXIV, Mainz, Kirchheim, 
1884, zweite Halfte), p. 56, footnote 2, quoting Baumker. 

17 Ursprung, op. cit., pp. 98—99. 

18 Besseler, op. cit., p. 104. 

19 J.S. Bach, Four Part Chorales, ed. Kalmus, I. 20. 

20 Katholisches deutsches Kirchenlied, in Lexikon fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, V, tooo. 
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One of the earliest examples of this sort of thing is the Swiss Lezch 
‘Ave vil liehter meres sterne’ from the sequence “Ave praeclara marts 
stella? 

The period of the crusades and especially the twelfth century saw the 
rich unfolding of new melodic Lieder both in the church and in secular 
music. The exact distinction between secular and religious music at this 
time is not always so strict as some would have us bel‘eve. There was 
a mutual influence of one upon the other. Thus we see the Lais or Leich 
grow from the sequence of the Mass, and retain the essential form of the 
latter.22 And in turn some of the songs composed by the minnesingers 
were used in church, as for example the Lied: “Oberestiu Magenchraft”’ 
which bears the annotation: “Gesang zur Messe,’ and was probably 
meant to be sung during the celebration of the Mass. Besides this there 
must have been countless others of the same type, that because of their 
simplicity and content were felt suitable for divine service.?8 

But for the /<ivchenlied proper, we look principally to the thirteenth 
century, though some of the hymns now attributed to this century may 
well have been of earlier origin.24 An early example of processional hymns 
would be the “J gotes namen varen wir,” written in Mittelhochdeutsch. 
Berthold von Regensburg, the famous Franciscan preacher mentions 
the above cited “Nu bitten wir den heiligen Geist” in one of his sermons, 
as also the fact that the people answered the Credo with ‘Ich glaube 
an den Vater, ich glaube and den sun miner Frouven sant Marien und an 
den heiligen geist, kyrieleys.”’ He likewise encouraged this practice 
in his sermon. The Franciscan Order originated in the early thirteenth 
century and was greatly responsible for the upsurge of new hymns 
both Latin and German.”® There were hundreds of Office hymns and 


21 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 100. Das friiheste bekannte, noch dem 12. Jahr- 
hundert angehorige Beispiel ist der vielleicht in der Schweiz entstandene 
Leis ‘“‘Ave vil liehter meres sterne’’ der Sequenz Ave praeclara maris stella 
folgend und schon in dem 4ltesten deutschen Gebetbuch verzeichnet, das 
aus dem schweizerischen Kloster Muri stammt... 

Joseph Kehrein, Lateinische Sequenzen des Mitielalters (Mainz, Kupfer- 
berg, 1873), p. 196. The full text of the Latin sequence for the feast of the 
Assumption and the Purification, composed either by Hermannus Contractus 
or by Heinrichus Monachus. 

4a Wili Apel, op: cit., p. 392. 

IKGCSG) OP. Cit pa 22 ite 
Ibid. Weinman, op. cit., p. 53. Kivchenlexikon, V, 1009. 

25> Besseler, op. cit., p. 113. Unter Fiihrung der neuen Orden des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts, vor allem der Franziskaner, wurde der Stundengottesdienst 
einheitlicher geformt und durch Hunderte von Reimoffizien auf beliebte 
Heiligen- oder Gedenkfeste bereichert. Strophsequenzen, Hymnen, deutsche 
und neuerdings auch italienische geistliche Lieder entstanden in groBer 
Zahl, und schlieBlich geht die kirchenmusikalische Organisation des Laien- 
tums, von den Konstablern, Kaland-, Fronleichnams-, Begrabnis- und 
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of these many were tranlated. The influence of Franciscanism in thirteenth 
century music has its counterpart in the history of the “Croce Dipinta,” 
of Italian-Byzantine painting,” and in religious drama and poetry,?? 
a true artistic flowering of the spirit of St. Francis, the troubador of 
Assisi.?8 

The crusades, then, and the minnesingers with their “gezstliche 
Lieder’ continued the age-old Kyrieleis in native German. Among the 
minnesingers appear many famous names, from Spervogel, Herman 
Monachus of Salzburg, Heinrich Frauenlob, Walther von der Vogel- 
weide. This tradition was continued to an extent by the Meistersingers 
Henrich Mueglin, Muelich von Prague, Michael Benhaim, and into the 
Lutheran Church with Hans Sachs particularly. Besides these, however, 
countless other sources provided German Kirchenlieder.?® 

From the thirteenth century stems the hymn that for a time was used 
in the Lutheran church: “Uns kommt ein Schiff fahren.’?®© Fiom the 
fourteenth century the Christmas hymn: “Lovet sist du thu Christ,” 
and the Christmas hymn “Syt willekommen heirre kirst’’*' probably 
sung at the Christmas Midnight Mass by aldermen (‘‘Schoeffen’’ ).3? This 
was doubtless a part of the Liturgical Drama for Christmas,* just as 
the Lied “Christ ist erstanden”’ belonged to the beautiful liturgical drama 
of the “Quem quaentis” in Germany.*4 

Besides these hymns were the sermon hymns in use already in the 
twelfth century, the: “Komm Heilger Geist,” “Christ fuor gen Himmel”’ 
and others.*° 

In addition to the Kyrreleis, there also arose a two-line acclamation, 
probably originating also from the Litany of All Saints, with a conclusion 
that was evidently a substitute for the Kyrieleis: “Das helfe uns der 


sonstigen Bruderschaften bis zu den privaten Zirkeln italienischer Laudesi 
und Altester Meistersinger in ihren Anfangen ebenfalls auf das 13. Jahr- 
hundert zuriick. 

26 Van Marle, The Development of the Italian School of Painting, chap. vi, 
“The Franciscan Byzantine Influences.” 

Vavala, La Croce Dipinta Italiana, passim. 

27 Rev. Lawrence G. Craddock, Franciscan Influences on Early English 
Drama, in Franciscan Studies, (December, 1950), p. 383 ff. 

28 P.H. Lang, Music in Western Civilization, p. 113. 

29 Blume, Die Evangelische Kirchenmusik, in Handbuch der Musik- 
wissenschaft, IX, 11. 

cM bid: 81 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 101. 

32 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, V, 1009. 

38 Ursprung, op.cit., p. 102. 

34 Reese, Music in Middle Ages, p.194, and Music in Renaissance, p. 633. 

Robert Haas, Auffiithrungspraxis dey Mustk, in Handbuch der Mustk- 

wissenschaft, IIb, 61. Here we have the music to the ““‘Quem, Quaeritis’’ 
and responses for the Easter liturgical drama. 

35 Weinman, op. cit., p. 53. 


25 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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Herre Christ,” or: “Gelobt set Gott und Maria’, and also “Alleluia.” A 
typical example would be the acclamation: “Sant Mart, mouter unde 
matt, al unsriu not si dir gekleit.’*§ Already in the “‘Christus ist erstanden”’ 
variants the Alleluia as substitute for the Kyrieleis is to be found.3? 
Bishop Henry of Basle and the whole army sang the “Santi Marv’’ 
before the battle of Marchfield in 1278,38 and thus also the crusaders 
before the battle of Acre in 1191. This same acclamation was used 
by Frauenlob and lesser minnesingers, as also by the Gezssler with 
amplifications and variations. It is interesting to compare the variant: 
“Maria mouter reinu mait’ with the one used by the Gezrssler: 

Maria mouter reinu mait, 

Erbarm, dich iiber die cristenhait, 

Erbarm dich iiber diune kint, 

di noch in diesem ellend sint.*°® 

To this the Gezssley added a second verse: “Maria mouter gnade vol, 
du kanst und mahst uns ghelfen wol, Verlth uns ann gnedigen dot bhoett uns 
da vor alley not.’’4° To this was also added a middle section, so that a 
three-part form arises: ab a. 

In their form and also in melodic contour the Gesslerlieder anticipate 
the Lutheran chorale, which has its roots more or less in all the preceding 
types of the German Gerstliches Lied. 

The substituting of Alleluia for Kyrnielets can be seen also in some 
Lutheran chorales, such as the “Christus lag in Todtesbanden”’ which is a 
revised version (‘‘gebessert’’) of the “Christ ist erstanden’”’ : 

Christ lag in Todtesbanden 
Fiir unser Stind gegeben 

Der ist wider erstanden 

Uns hat uns bracht das Laben 
Desz wir sollen frdéhlich sein 
Gott loben und dankbar sein 
Und singen Halleluja, 
Halleluja.*4 

Each verse ends with an “‘Hallelujah.’”’ Similar are the hymns: 
“Komm, Heiliger Geist, Herre Gott,’*® “Gott der Vater wohnt bei uns” 
(“...So0 singen wir Hallelujah’ ),48 and others. 


36 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 102. 

37 Reese, Music in the Renaissance, p. 633. 
38 Weinman, op. cit., p. 53. 

39 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 103. 

19 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, p. 230. 
41 Luther, Gesammelte Werke, LVI, 321. 
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The “Es sungen drey Engel ein suessen gesang’”’ is another variant 


example of the two-line acclamation, found in a Rheinland songbook 
of the 17th century.44 This is today proclaimed in the magnificent 
opening pages of Hindemith’s symphonic arrangement of his opera: 
“Mathis der Maler’’4 

A fact worthy of noting is the presence of a major-minor tonality in 
the Geisslerlieder and in the acclamations just described. There was 
likewise a prevalence of binary rhythm. The Geisslerlieder present an 
tripartite form with Stollen and Abgesang.4* The major-minor tonality 
is a contribution and musical principle of folk music. It is an indoger- 
manic phenomenon, upon which the modality of church music was 
superimposed. Hence we see its presence particularly in the Rufe or 
acclamations in native German.*? 

The German hymns that arose in these prereformation times had 
the same purpose often enough as those which arose in the times of 
St. Hilary of Poitiers, of St. Ephrem: the education of the people. Thus 
we find Berthold of Regensburg, the famous Franciscan preacher of the 
thirteenth century, explaining the worth of doctrinal hymns: 


Mark these words (seven key words in apologetic doctrine) and keep 
them till death! I wish indeed that songs were sung about them. If there 
are any composers here able to sing new songs about them, let them take 
heed of these words exactly and make songs about them. And you will be 
doing well thereby. Make them short and easily understandable so that 
any child can learn them well. For thus can the people learn these words 
well and have less trouble remembering them.*® 


Berthold von Regensburg was the greatest popular preacher in Ger- 
many during the middle ages and realized the needs of the people as no 
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45 Hindemith, Symphonie Mathis der Maley, ed. Schott, p. 1 ff. 

46 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, pp. 237, 238. 

47 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 103. 

Sach, Curt, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World, p. 304. Here Sachs 
strongly contests the claim of German musicologists about the indogermanic 
origin of tonality. It was a universal phenomenon, and actually Germany 
was late in accepting the major-minor tonality. The Orient also had it. 

48 Berthold von Regensburg, Deutsche Predigten, ed. Pfeiffer (Wien, 
1862), p. 405 ff. (Seht daz wil ich iuch leren, den worten ir iuch iemer mere 
deste baz gehueten kunnet. Ir sult sie halt ouch an siben worten erkennen. 
Von swem, unde svenne ir der siben worte einz erhoeret, vor dem sult ir iuch 
huten wan der ist ein rehter ketzer und ir sult den pfarrer an sie wissen oder 
ander gelerte liute.) Unde merket mir disiu wort gar eben und behaltet sie 
iemer mer unze an iuwern tot. Ich wolte halt gerne daz man lieder da von 
sunge. Ist iht guoter meister hie, daz sie niuwen sanc da von singen, die 
merken mir disiu siben wort gar eben unde machen lieder da von: da tuot 
ir gar wol an; unde machet sie kurze unde ringe unde daz sie kindegelich 
wol gelernen mugen; wan so gelernent sie die liute alle gemeine diu selben 
dinc unde vergezzent ir deste minner. 
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other did. His interest in music as a pedagogical means demonstrates 
his broad outlook and practical bent. From 1262 to 1263 he worked 
in Hungary where he denounced the excesses of the Gerssler.4® The 
Geissler are an interesting phenomenon in the history of penitential 
practices. They were also called Flagellants or Kreuzbriider (Flagellarit, 
flagellantes, Crucifert). However, the “compagnie di laudesi,” the Italian 
counterpart and progenitor of the cisalpine Geissler were not originally 
only a Franciscan movement. They are fundamentally a lay organization 
of Perugian origin which finally became an erotic outgrowth of Francis- 
canism. It is incorrect to trace their origin back to St. Anthony of 
Padua’s penitential sermons. But it is rather the outgrowth of political 
and social anarchy that reigned in Tuscany during the time of the wars 
of the Gwelphs and the Ghibellines (1260). The teachings of the visionary 
Giachino da Fiore and the terror of the pestilence of 1348 further 
heightened the fanaticism of the devotees of “disciplina flagells.’’®° 
Despite their doctrinal and ascetical aberrations, however, they are 
important musically on account of the many Gevsslerlieder.54 Some of 
their Lieder are for example: “Nun treten herzu, die biissen wollen, fliehen 
wir die heiBen Hollen” evidently ready made for use during a flagellant 
procession or pilgrimage. Another “Siinder, womit wilt du mir lohnen” 
is not as forbidding.®? Although there was not too great a variety of 
melodies, comparatively speaking, there were a great number of texts 
which would fit several melodies. And each text had copious verses. 
A typical instance of fanaticism is the Getsslersingweise: ““Vainent toegen 
mit den ougen’’ which was repeated six times with mounting fury from 
G Major over to F Major.®? Major tonality as well as pentatonic elements 
are to be found most frequently in Geissler melodies of 1349 which were 
connected with acclamations (Rufe) and Leisen.54 The Gersslerlieder 
must never be taken as synonymous for the Franciscan contribution 
to music, for the Gezssler were condemned by the Church and the Fran- 
ciscan Order because of their excesses, political connivance and per- 
secution of the Jews.®> There are many contributions to the laudi 
spiritualt from the orthodox followers of St. Francis, not to mention 


49 Lextkon fiir Theologie und Kirche, I, 229. 

50 Lextkon fiir Theologie und Kirche, IV, 345. 
iBesseler, Ops Cir mp els 2. 

51 Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, p. 236 ff. 
Lang, Music in Western Civilization, p. 114. 

52 Weinman, op. cit., p. 54. 
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the Cantico al Sole by the Saint himself, so that Franciscan music need 
not look first to Getsslerlieder. 

Of equal interest are also the Goliards, or Vagantes, to whom we 
trace the resurgence of the ““Mischdichtung”’ and ““Mischlieder’’ These 
wandering ‘“‘Teufelsknechte’ and ‘‘Satanskerle ’’were responsible for 
some of the wittiest and also some of the most lascivous Latin parodies 
and poems of the middle ages There were indeed irresponsible clerics 
among them, but probably not incorporated in any particular Order * 
Since “cleric’’ does not only mean “‘priest”’ but also any stage leading 
thereto there was not always a question of singing of lascivous songs 
“in sacred precincts in vestments.’’®? Against the abuses that actually 
did creep in, the Council of Trier 1227 commanded: 

. .ut omnes sacerdotes non permittant trutannos et alios vagos scholares 
aut goliardos cantare versus super Sanctus et Agnus Dei aut alias in Missa 
vel divinis officiis; quia ex hoc sacerdos in canone quamplurimum impeditur 
et scandalizantur homines audientes.>® 
Some of the chief representatives of this genus hominum were Hugo 
of Orleans, the ““Archpoet’”’ who was a Rheinlander cleric, Walther de 
Chatillon, Heinrich d’Avranches, Walther Map and others. Naturally 
the “‘gogliard:”’ met with ecclesiastical opposition because of the unsavory 
poetry that issued from their ranks. Thus the councils of Trier in 1227 
and of Sens in 1485 were most emphatic against them.®® Yet the Church 
did not only work negatively to counteract the ribald poetry, but 
positively also, for many monks and clerics composed beautiful Misch- 
lieder for sacred use. Translations of sequences, and Glossenlieder were 
written in abundance. Thus we have the Latin phrase sung first and 
immediately the German translation added to it: 

Ave Maris stella, bis griiBt ein stern in meer, 
Tu verbi Dei cella, Du Gottesmuoter her.®® 

But the real ‘““Mischpoesie” is an interchanging of Latin and German 
verses: In dulci jubilo, 

Nu singet und sit froh! 
Unsres Herzens Wonne 
Leit in praesepio 

Und leuchtet als die Sonne 
Matris in gremio 

Nip! Gx) ewe OY 
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This has been connected at least for its Latin text with the mystic, 
Heinrich Suese von Ulm. Here also we see the major-minor tonality 
present to a great degree. 


One cannot rightly bypass the Meistersingers of the fourteenth 
century since some of their works, popular in appeal, found their way into 
church use before and after the reformation. Even though they often 
adopted the stylized form of Stolle, Gegenstolle, and Abgesang, they 
remained close to the folksong and choral. Hans Sachs of the sixteenth 
century ‘‘corrected” the “Maria zart von edler art’’ into the “O Jesus 
zart von neuer Art.’ He also reworked the “Dich Fraw von hymmel ruff 
ich an.”’ Conradt von Quienfort of the fourteenth century is responsible 
for the Easter song: “Du Lentze gut dess Jahres thewres quarte.”’ From 
the fifteenth century we have the “BegriiBet seyst du ktimigin”’ and the 
“Eya Herre got’ in honor of the Three Kings.® 


Some of the most interesting interchanges of melodies are to be found 
in the contrafacts or parodies, which have a long history. Many “‘secular’ ’ 
melodies were adapted to religious use, and vice versa, a sign of the 
versatility and universality of a good melody. Just as sacred Masses 
borrowed the theme of “L’Homme Armé,’ so the church took over the 
melody and practically all the words of “Inspruck ich mu dich lassen, 
ich fahr dahin mein straBen, in fremde Land dahin” which then became 
“O Welt tch mu dich lassen, ich fahr dahin mein straBen, ins Ewig 
Vaterland.’’®* As early as the end of the twelfth century we have Strein- 
mat’s “Sumerzit, ich froeuwe mich din’ changed to “Himelriche, ich 
froeuwe mich din.’’§* Later on in the sixteenth century, the Lutheran 
church capitalized on contrafacta. Perhaps one of the most interesting 
contrafacts used by both Catholics and Protestants alike is the secular 
song “Mein Gemueth ist mir verwirret, dass macht ein maedchen zart’ 
included in Hans Leo HaBler’s “‘Lustgarten neuer teuscher Gesaeng.’’®4 
We know this melody with the words: “Hertzlich thut mich verleiden’”’ 
of the Bach organ chorale or the Passion Cantata: ““O Haupt voll Blut 
und Wunden,” based on the original Latin text of St. Bernard of Clairvaux: 


61a Fallersleben, Hoffman von, Die Geschichte des deutschen Kirchenliedes 
bis zu Luthers Zeit, Beitrag: In dulci Jubilo. Nun singet und seid froh — Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte dey deutschen Poesie. Kurze Geschichte dey Lateinisch- 
Deutschen Mischpoesie, passim. (Hannover, Riimpler, 1861). 

62 Ursprung, op. cit., p. 105. 

Haas, op. cit., p. 80. 

83 Weinman, op. cit., p. 54. 

63a Fallersleben, Hoffman von, Die Geschichte des deutschen Kirchen- 
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“Ave Caput Cruentatum.”’ It appears in hymnals, both Catholic and 
Protestant as: “O Sacred Head Surrounded ...,” or ‘““O Sacred Head 
now Wounded...” The monophonic settings of the psalms in the 
Souterliedekens are likewise contrafacta from popular folksong.*® Some 
of the French contrafacts are of the most interesting. The romance: 
“O Fontenay, qu embellissent les roses” kept the same melody but changed 
to “O saint autel, qu’environnent les anges.” Likewise, even a modern 
patriotic song such as: “La République nous appelle, Sachons vaincre, 
ou sachons périr: Un frangais doit vivre pour elle, Pour elle un frangais 
dott mourir.”” becomes a contrafact. Changing the words “‘République”’ 
for “Religion” and “francais” for “Chrétien,” we get a pious hymn: 
“La Religion nous appelle, Sachons vaincre, sachons périr: Un chrétien 
dott vivre pour elle, pour elle un chrétien doit mourir.’’®® While some very 
beautiful melodies have come to us from the contrafacta, very many 
hackneyed verses have also come along. The contrafacta, however, in 
general did make a definite contribution to the melodic body of church 
music as such.§7 


Yet the music of this period before the reformation was not only 
given to translations and perodies, but to a resurgence also of creative 
work in the line of hymns. From the ‘‘Media vita” comes the beautiful 
three stanza “En mitten in des lebens zeyt’®™ and the “Salve Regina’ 
takes on the form of a Lezch. Later on Hans Sachs changed the Salve 
Regina into the “Salve, ich grus dich schone, Rex Christe’ with a new 
melody. The Salve Regina Leich by Heinrich Laufenberg is an interesting 
study in derivation and analysis: 


Bis gruest maget reine, Leben kan si bringen, 
Kungin bist alleine, Sueskait us ir tringen, 
Aller welt gemeine, Der ich hie wil singen, 
Erbaermd hat sie nit cleine, Und hoffnung unser dingen, 
Die ich nun meine; Bis gruest hilf uns glingen.*§ 


If we compare this with the Salve Regina melody, we see that melodically, 
the German Lied has come from the Gregorian, but has been altered 
to the requirements of the German text and purpose. Thus the first 
member of the Salve Regina has the melodic type of mode one without 
the tew. On examining the “Bis gruest maget reine’ we find the complete 
melodic type given. It can be safely stated that during the fifteenth 
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century we already have the type of Luther-Lied already established.®® 
Although many of the Lieder originated from the minnesingers and 
meistersingers sources, nevertheless especially during the century 
preceding the Reformation, the German Lied was used more and more 
in the church, as we shall see from Luther’s own testimony presently. 
The contrafacta while contributing religious music did not come into 
general church use till the sixteenth century itself. Hymns during the 
middle ages may well be considered as belonging to the “‘secondary”’ 
liturgy of what we call devotions, processions, etc., but one must not 
overlook the fact that also during the “‘primary”’ liturgy of the Mass, 
the German hymn was also long in use. Thus, for example, we have 
the hymn before and after the sermon, as well as the use of hymns 
during the Missa Lecta. Here the hymn has much the same function as 
the Offertoriuwm or Communio in a Missa cantata, a musical accompaniment 
to the liturgy which goes along ahead of what is actually being sung. 
Often a German hymn was inserted into the Kyrie being sung at Mass. 
The liturgical dramas, of course, account for the use of many of the 
beautiful hymns that went over into both Catholic and Protestant 
hymnals after the reformation. Of interest is the processional hymn 
“Godt sy gelobbet’”” sung in German to the altered chant of “Lauda Sion 
Salvatorem:”’ 

Godt sy gelobbte und gebenedyet, 

der uns alle hait gespysset midt synem fleysch und synem blude, 

das gibbe un8 lieber herro got zu gude, 

das heylge sacramente an unserm lesten ende u8 deB gewyten priesters 

hende. 

Kyrie eleison, etc.”° This German “Laude Sion’’ is met with in the 
Cratilsheimer Schulordnung of 1480. Here we find the following passage: 
Item circa alia festa resureccionis, ascensionis et corporis Christi habentur 
plures cantiones, convenientes cum sequentijs: videlicet in sequencias: 
Victime pascali laudes. Crist ist erstanden circa quoslibet duos versus etc. 
regulariter fit... Tunc sequitur laudabile festum corporis Christi in quo 
canitur sequencia scilicet illa Lauda Syon salvatorem super qua sequitur 
ile cantus vulgaris sive popularis. Gott sey gelobet und gebenedeiet.”! 

And evidently there were also hymns used at the High Mass, judging 
from the decrees of local synods against their use in that place. Thus 
at the Council of Schwerin (1492) the permission to sing vernacular 


6® Ursprung, op. cit., p. 108. Gerade der wichtigste Typus des ‘‘Luther- 
Liedes” ist hier bereits geschaffen! 
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hymns during Solemn Mass was recalled.”2 In the succeeding part on 
congregational singing before the sixteenth century we shall further 
inspect the canons of this and similar councils. 

One testimony to the use of Lieder is the fact that after 1470 there 
were some important song texts published, as for instance the texts 
on the Ten Commandments around 1490, the Seven Words at Strassburg 
1515, the Passion in the same year at Augsburg, etc. Only exceptionally 
were the melodies also printed before Schubert’s printing at Wuerzburg 
in 1503. 

During the reformation itself, the hymn as such survived and more, 
since it was further exploited by Protestants and Catholics alike. Catholic 
hymn publications continued as before, so that there appeared in 1524 
the “Hymnarius, durch das ganntz Jar verteuscht,” significant in view 
of the postulation that Luther began the “Verdeutschen’’ of previous 
hymns. There was also the “Deutsch Betbuch’ by Witzel, puvlished in 
1537, containing a collection of hymns. In 1537 the Dominican, Michael 
Vehe, published the “Ein New Gesangbiichlin Geystlicher Lieder’ at 
Leipzig. Of the fifty-seven hymns in German only twenty-one were 
taken from the preexisting store of Lieder. 

Thus we see that before the Reformation there were many German 
hymns both for church and devotional use. Actually at least 1,448 
hymns have been shown to belong to the prereformation period.’ 
Hence it was nothing new at Lutber’s time to sing in German at Mass. 

In view of the work of scholars for the last hundred years on pte- 
reformation hymnology, it is unbelievable to read in Luther Reed’s 
“Luther and Congregational Song,’’’4 that before Luther there were 
only a few Kirchenlieder, and these a “mongrel” type (!),a half breed 
Latin and German! Such a statement cannot be the result of scholarly 
study, especially in view of the work done by such Protestant scholars 
as Moser, who devotes many pages to the ‘‘Vorreformatorisches Kirchen 
lied” in his book: “Die Melodien der Lutherlieder,’*® as also by the 
famous Wackernagel who had this to say about prereformation hymns: 
“Kein Volk der Christenheit konnte sich eines solchen kirchlichen Lieder- 


72 Hefele-Le Clerq, Histoive des Conciles (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1917), 
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schatzes, einer so poetischen Bezeugung seines Glaubens riihmen, als das 
deutsche Volk beim Beginne des XVI. Jahrhunderts.”’"® 

The vernacular Lied is an interesting phenomenon and has a most 
interesting history. Although it is certain that Luther did much towards 
the further development of the German Kirchenlied because of his 
position and his writings within the communion established by him,77 
he cannot be said to have initiated either the vernacular Kirchenlied 
or congregational singing as such.78 In 1148 the Reichersberger Provost 
Gerhoh wrote in his explanation of the psalms: “Die ganze Welt jubelt 
das Lob des Heilandes auch in Liedern der Volkessprache; am mezsten 
ist dies unter den Deutschen der Fall, deren Sprache zu wohltdnenden 
Liedern geeigneter ist.’’ —- “The whole world celebrates the praise of the 
Saviour also in vernacular song; this is especially the case with the 
Germans whose language is better suited to well sounding Lieder.’’7° 

The Lied is usually divided into Kunstled, Volkshed, Studentenlied, 
Vaterlandslied, Kinderlied, and Kirchenlied.®° Closely akin to the latter 
is the Geistliches Lied, which as history shows may or may not be used 
in church. The essence of the Kirchenlied, strictly so called, lies in the 
fact that it was made for the church. And yet many a Getstliches Lied 
will also qualify for church use whether or not it was primarily intended 
for it.8 By Geistliches Lied is usually understood a type of spiritual 
Kunsthed, songs by mystics like Tauler, or by minnesingers, songs 
arising from the Volkslied. This descriptive definition would then cover 
the Lezsen, and the hymns used for the Passion, Easter and Ascension 
in the middle ages.*? Some will conclude from this that there was strictly 


76 Albanus Schachleiter, O. S. B., Vom katholischen deutschen Kirchen- 
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78 Groves, Dictionary of Music and Musicians (New York: Macmillan, 
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speaking no real Kirchenlied before Luther, since the Geistliches Lied 
was not used at the primary liturgical functions. First of all, the distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary liturgical services has been over- 
emphasized. Secondly, history shows that even at the primary functions 
vernacular hymns were employed from earliest times, as demonstrated 
in the previous chapter. Despite the fact that Latin is the universal 
tongue adopted by the Catholic Church as its official vehicle of liturgical 
expression, in Germany as early as the thirteenth century it was a 
general practice to insert a vernacular hymn into the High Mass. There 
never was a precept against singing hymns at the S#zl/-Messe or “Low 
Mass.”’ Present-day regulations for singing in the vernacular are that 
the text and melody must be appropriate and balanced, that at High 
Mass no hymn in the vernacular be sung, at Low Masses or exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament some vernacular songs may be sung as long 
as they have liturgical texts, usually translations 8 Hymns (Gesingl) 
at Low Mass are not only allowed but often enough encouraged, as for 
example by the Council of Prague in 1860.*4 It is true that in Germany 
decrees were issued by councils against vernacular singing, but this 
was for the High Mass not for the many other liturgical functions. 
Thus the synods of Basel (1435), Eichstatt (1446), and Schwerin (1492) 
forbade the German congregations to sing vernacular hymns after the 
Latin intonations of the priest at High Mass. Yet the fact remains that 
more often than not even these limitations were not carried out.® 
It was really a “praxis contra legem’? — a custom against the law, in 
the canonical sense of “‘interpretatio usualis,’’ the common interpretation 
of the law. Actually, the custom of using only Latin in the universal 
church for the High Mass could in a very definite sense be applied to 
Luther’s own original conception on the subject. It would coincide 
with his idea of the principal and lesser service.8* In the “Formula 
Missae’”’ of 1523, Luther was not concerned with “introducing a new 


83 Tbhid., p. 549. Tekst en melodie moeten steeds goedgekeusd zijn; bij 
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liturgical language or with paraphrasing portions of the historic order 
in German verse for the immediate use by congregations of limited 
capacity ...’87 The larger churches with facilities were to pursue 
the Latin liturgy complete with Matins and Vespers, parts of the Divinum 
Officiwm of the Catholic Church.8* Hence we see the speciousness and 
superficiality of a statement like this: 


In 1524 Protestant church music had its birth. In that year Luther’s 
musical collaborator, friend, and advisor, Johann Walther, published in 
Wittenberg the first monument of Protestant polyphonic art, the Witten- 
bergisch-Gesangbiichlein, a collection of spiritual songs and motets for the 
use of the Protestant divine service. But for four centuries Luther’s own 
contributions, his German chorales, have been much more important for 
Protestant music. Luther had a perfectly clear conception of the kind of 
music he needed for the new church. He wished to reach the common people, 
and for that neither the Latin language nor Gregorian chant were of use to 
him. To achieve his end he introduced German instead of the Latin of the 
Catholic service, and chose in place of the noble but complex melodic sub- 
stance of Gregorian chant something much simpler, less pretentious, more 
akin to German folk song.®® 

Besides the fact that German was not immediately introduced into 
congregational use in general, the fact also is important that not until 
Lucas Osiander’s collection “Fiinfzig geistliche Lieder und Psalmen’’ 
of 1586 the first song book dedicated purposely to the chorale singing 
of the congregation was introduced.®° The “something, simpler and less 
pretentious” was hardly to be found in the song collection mentioned 
in the paragraph quoted above, since these selections, often of Catholic 
polyphonists, were meant for a trained choir of Kantoren. 

The people of the early Renaissance were not as sure of their divisions 
and definitions as are many contemporary musicologists. To object 
that there was no Kirchenlied, proper, but rather geistliche Lieder which 
were incidentally used in church betrays a conviction stronger than 
logic and history. Many hymns both properly so called Kirchenlieder 
and the gezstliche Lieder of many origins were used at both primary 
and secondary liturgical functions before Luther. To this Luther, 
himself, will attest. In his “ Predigt am hetligen Ostertage’’ Luther mentions 
several hymns used in his Catholic days in church and at Mass: 


In the papacy we sang fine songs, such as: “Dey die Holle zerbrach und 
den leidigen Teufel darrinne tiberwand, damit evlist dey Herr die Christenheit, 


8? Reed, Lutheran Liturgy (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg, 1947), p. 71. 
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etc.,”’ likewise: ‘Christ ist erstanden von seiner Martyr alle.’’ That was cer- 
tainly sung from the heart... At Christmas was sung: ‘Ein Kinderlein so 
loblich ist uns geboren heut, etc.’’ At Pentecost was sung: ‘‘Nu bitten wir den 
heiligen Geist, etc.’’ The gospel text was read to the people, the Passion or 
story of the sufferings of Christ. At Mass was sung the good hymn: “‘Gott 
set gelobet und gebenedeiet, der uns selber hat gespeiset, etc... .’’%1 


The “Christus 1st erstanden’”’ we recognize as the hymn sung during 
the Paschal dramatization, the “Quem quaeritis’’ ceremony described 
in the previous chapter. The ‘‘Nu bitten wir den heiligen Geist’ was a Lets 
used at Pentecost. And the hymn sung at Mass also ended with a ‘‘K yrie- 
letson”” after each stanza. These hymns were all taken over by Luther 
and his musical collaborators for use in the evangelical church. Not only 
does Luther mention vernacular hymns in use at his time, but he also 
came to suggest the use of Latin hymns in the services of his own church 
on the feasts of Christmas, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost, wherever 
the Latin service of the Formula Missae could not be used. Thus in the 
instruction of the visitatores to the parish church of Henry of Saxony, 
Luther states: 


Some sing German, other sing Latin Masses, and we allow this condition. 
Yet is seems useful and good, that where most of the people don’t know 
Latin, to have German Masses there... On big feasts, such as Christmas, 
Easter, Ascension and Pentecost and the like it would be good if at the Mass 
some Latin hymns were sung, that are according to Scripture. 


As a further testimony to former times, Luther states in the preface 
to the “Geistliche Lieder,’’ Wittenberg, 1535: ‘““Here follow some sacred 
songs composed in former times. These we have collected... to serve 
as testimony to the pious Christians that have gone before us.’’%? 


91 Luther, Gesammeite Werke, V, 23. Im Papstthumb hat man feine 
Lieder gesungen: Der die Hdlle zerbrach, und den leidigen Teufel darinne 
tberwand, damit erlést der Herr die Christenheit, etc. Item, Christ ist 
erstanden von sener Martyr alle usw. Das ist von Herzen wohl gesungen.. . 
Zu Weibnachten hat man sungen: Ein Kinderlein so léblich, ist uns geboren 
heut. Zu Pfingsten hat man gesungen: Nu bitten wir den heiligen Geist, usw. 
Man hat dem Volk fiirgelesen den Text des Evangelii, die Passion oder 
Historie dez Leidens Christi. In der Messe hat man gesungen das gute Lied: 
Gott sei gelobet und gebenedeiet, der uns selber hat gespeiset, usw. 

92 Luther, Gesammelte Werke, XXIII, p. 46. Unterricht der Visitatoren 
an die Pfarrherren im Herzog Heinrichs zu Sachsen Fiirstenthumb, 1528 
und 1538. — Etliche singen deutsche, etliche lateinische Messen; welchs wir 
lassen geschehen. Doch wird fiir ntitzlich und gut angesehen, wo das meiste 
Volk des Latein unverstandig, daselbst deutsche Messe zu halten... An 
hohen Festen, als Christtag, Ostern, Auffahrt, Pfingsten, oder dergleichen, 
ware gut, da8 zur Messe etliche lateinische Gesenge, die der Schrift gemas, 
gebraucht wiirden. Denn es ist ein Ungestaltimmerdar, einen Gesang singen. 
Und ob man deutsche Gesenge will machen, daB sich des nicht ein iglicher 
vermesse ohn Gnade dazu zu haben. 

88 Weinman, op. cit., p. 58. 
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Melanchthon, a close friend and associate of Luther, concurred with 
the reformer in his evaluation of Latin and e]so of the fact of pre-existing 
vernacular hymns: 


We therefore bring to mind and admonish that Latin lessons and 
prayers be retained among us. Ceremonies should be observed both that 
people learn Scripture, and also that being advised by words, they may 
conceive faith and fear, and may also pray, for these are the purposes of 
ceremony. We retain the use of the Latin language on account of those who 
are learning Latin, and we will also include German hymns that the people 
may also have something to learn, to bring out their faith and reverence. 
This was always the custom in the churches. For though in some places 
more, in others less, German hymns were sung, nevertheless almost every- 
where the people sang something in their own tongue. 


Like Luther Melanchthon favored the use of Latin songs as well: 
“The Latin song is good for the children, for their proper education. 
Nor would I like to see the artistic or figured Gesang done away with.’ 

Luther and Melanchthon’s tribute to the German hymns of former 
times was not a sterile one. The Latin-German Lieder and the deutsche 
getstliche Lieder are at least two very real sources of the evangelical 
Kirchenlied. Besides the Leisen, their continuation in the crusader hymns, 
the gezstliche Lieder of the Minnesingers and Meistersingers, the three 
centuries before the Reformation furnish a very substantial fund of 
German hymns. Not only the hymn but the form of the chorale existed 
before Luther, as shown in the preceding chapter.®* Besides the pre- 
reformation hymns mentioned by Luther, are also the baptismal hymn 
of Heinrich von Laufenberg: “Ach lieber Herr Jesu Christ’ and the 
hymn of faith by Nicholas von Kosel: “Wir glauben all an einen Gott.” 
The beautiful hymn: “Jn Gottes Namen fahren wir’ and “Da Jesus 
an dem Kreuze stund’’ must also be traced to the time before the reform- 


%4 Corpus Reformatorum, Melanchthon, Opera Omnia, XXVII, 607. 
Apologia II, Latina Amplior. Nosque ideo commemoramus, vt obiter ad- 
moneamus et apud nos retineri latinas lectiones et orationes. Cum autem 
ceremoniae debeant obseruari, tum vt discant homines Scripturam, tum vt 
verbo admoniti concipiant fidem, timorem, atque orent etiam nam hi sunt 
fines ceremoniarum. Latinam linguam retinemus propterhos qui latine 
discunt atque intelligunt et admiscemus Germanicas cantiones, vt habeat 
et populus, quod discat et quo excitet fidem, timorem. Hic mos semper in 
ecclesiis fuit. Nam etsi alius frequentius, aliae rarius admiscuerunt Germani- 
cas cantiones, tamen fere ubique aliquid canebat populus sua lingua... 

° Corpus Reformatorum, Melanchthonis Opera Omnia, I, 79. Es ist das 
lateinisch Gesang gut fiir die Knaben, so zu Lernung gezogen werden. Ich 
will auch hiemit die kiinstlichen oder figurirten Gesang nicht verworfen 
haben. 

96 Alfred Bernier, S. J., Saint Robert Bellarmin et la Musique liturgique 
(Paris: Desclée et Brouwer & Cie, 1939), p. 22, in: La crise de la musique 
sacrée. 
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ation. In addition there are many other German hymns such as ‘“‘Avmen 
Judas” which was furnished with various Lutheran texts, Triller’s 
“Lob und Dank wir sagen,” Hermann Bonnus’ “O wir armen Siinder,”’ 
the hymn: “Gott set gelobet und gebenedeiet,” “‘Gelobet seist du Jesus 
Christ,” “Gott der Vater wohn bei uns,” “O Lamm Gottes unschuldig,” 
and many others. The German hymn became an integral part of the 


divine service in prereformation times, despite ordinances to the con- | 


trary regarding the High Mass, itself. The frequent use of such hymns 
explains their quick acceptance within the newly founded communion 
of Luther.°? The German people have always loved their language, 
and understandably so, since it is one of the most expressive and artistic 
idioms of Europe. Thus it is understandable to a great degree why the 
German hymn should become a part of the Liturgy itself by the praxis 
popult. Actually vernacular hymns were used by the people since the 
ninth century,®’ though Moser seems to think that the translations 
written in German between the lines of Latin hymns served only as a 
pedagogical means for clerics learning Latin. Although Luther gave 
importance to the German Kirchenlied, he did not make it the very 
essence of evangelical music. There are three types to be considered, 
the Gesang which grew out of Gregorian chant and was monophonic, 
the polyphonic Mass and motet music, and finally the Kirchenlied 
which could be either polyphonic and monophonic.®® Hence it is rash 
simply to state what one usually heard about the German language and 
hymns of Luther’s church. The fact that the German hymn gradually 
became preponderant in the course of time cannot banish the historical 
fact that originally it was but one of three species, and at no time the 
very substance of the evangelical church. 

Hence Luther cannot be regarded as the “Father of the German 
Hymn” though he may well be called the promoter of the evangelical 
hymn. Though he favored congregational singing besides the Latin 
ceremonies and the polyphonic settings which demanded a specially 
trained choir, we can ‘“‘no longer regard the introduction of congregational 
singing as his work, since it has been shown that it was already customary 
in the fifteenth century’ and earlier.!°° The trained choirs were the 


97 Blume, Die Evangelische Kirchenmusik in Handbuch der Musikwissen- 
schafi, IX, 11. 

98 Bernier, op. cit., p. 18, quoting Janssen, L’ Allemagne et la Réforme, 
I, 219. Dés le IXe siécle, les chants religieux et les cantiques spirituels en 
langue vulgaire étaient en usage en Allemagne. 

92 Blume, op. cit., p. 8. 

100 Weinman, op. cit., p. 57, quoting Langhaus, Geschichte dey Musik, 
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Kantoreien which had their beginnings also in pre-reformation choral 
organizations.!° We still find today hymnologists capable of a statement 
such as this: ““His (Luther’s) pioneering (?) in the field of congregational 
song ushered in a new era in public worship.”’ Such a statement reveals 
a lack of knowledge of the history of the pre-reformation Kirchenlied 
and its use in the liturgy in Germany.! 


We must also bear in mind that Luther’s first church order was not 
the ‘‘Deutsche Messe’ to which he claimed he was forced} but rather 
the “Formula Missae.’’ Moreover in his ‘‘Von der Ordnung des Gottes- 
dienstes in der Gemeinde, 1523”’ Luther states: 


On Sunday the entire congregation should assemble... and sing Mass 
and Vespers as heretofore; .. . The Gesdnge in the Sunday Masses and Vespers 
should be let as they are, since they are usually good and taken from Scripture, 
yet they can be reduced in number or more added. But it is the duty of the 
pastor to settle on the Gesdénge and psalm to be used every morning and 
evening, so that each morning they ordain a psalm a fine vesponsorium or 
antiphon with collect .. .1% 


This most likely means the use of Latin singing, and would thus 
further show Luther’s attitudes regarding the prereformation singing 
even in Latin. However, Gesdnge could also very definitely mean German 
hymns sung at the Mass, and thus would further substantiate the evidence 
that German hymns had been sung before the reformation, since Luther 
speaks of retaining what was had “‘wze bisher gewohnet’’ — as was hitherto 
the practice. 

In modern German ‘‘Kirchengesang’”’ is used for both Latin and 
German “song.’’ Thus Ch. Mouffang in his article: “Die Pflege des 
Kirchengesanges in der Evzdidzese Mainz” speaks of the “‘cantus Romanus” 
as “‘Kirchengesang,”’ and also of vernacular “Deutsche Kirehenlieder’’ 


as “‘Kirchengesang.”’ Here he refers to the ban on Gregorian chant (!) 


101 Curt Sachs, Our Musical Heritage, p. 153. 

102 Luther Reed, Luther and Congregational Song, in the Papers of the 
Hymn Society, ed. Price (New York, 1947), XII, no pagination given. 

103 Gaillard, Loys Bourgeois, p.24. Sa — Luther — tolerance vis-a-vis 
de la forme du culte nous apparait dans toute sa simplicité dans une lettre 
au pasteur Provost de Kiel ou il écrit: “Je ne veux pas apprendre que l’on 
supprime la messe en latin, et je n’aurais pas accepté la messe allemande 
SUje yn avaissetestoncens 

104 Luther, Gesammelte Werke, XXII, 155. Des Sonntags aber soll man 
solch Versammlung fiir die ganzen Gemeine geschehen... und daselbs, 
wie bisher gewohnet, Mez und Vesper singen . .. Das Gesange in den Sonntags- 
messen und Vesper lasz man bleiben, denn sie sind fast gut und aus der 
Schrift gezogen, doch mag mans wenigern oder mehren. Aber des Gesdnge 
und Psalmen taglich des Morgens und Abends stellen, soll des Pfarrs und 
Predigers Amt sein, dasz sie auf ein iglichen Morgen ein Psalmen, ein fein 
Responsorium, oder Antiphon mit einer collecten ordenen... 
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in Mainz in a pastoral ordinance of February 28, 1788, and the installation 
of vernacular German “Kirchenlieder.’’1% 

Another instance of Luther’s recalling the songs sung during the 
“papacy”’ is seen in his foreword to the ‘‘Latin and German Songs for 
Burial Service” — “Dem christlichen Leser: Christliche Geséinge Lateinisch 
und Deutsch zum Begrabnis’’: 

Moreover we have in addition, for example, the beautiful music or 
Gesdnge that were used in the papal church (Papstthumb) for vigils, Masses 
for the Dead, and Burial; these we have taken and had printed in this 
little book, and with time we want to take more of the same. The Gesang 
and the notes are artistic... Accordingly they also have many beautiful 
and suitable music or Gesdnge, especially in the convents and parishes. . .1% 

While the Gesdénge could possibly mean the chant of the papacy, 
here it doubtless means the German hymns, since that is the purpose 
of the collection “Christliche Gesdnge.’’ Besides the references to the 
burial songs and those on vigils, Luther attests forthright to the use 
of fine German hymns in the convents and parishes at his time! In the 
songs added to this collection a choice is given, furthermore, between 
German songs and Latin: 

The German songs: “Mit Fried und Freud’ can be sung one after the 
other when coming home from the burial; likewise Latin songs can be 
employed: ‘“‘Jam moesta quiesce, si enim credimus, etc.’’10? 

To understand fully the subject of congregational singing before 
Luther’s time and during the development of his own liturgy, a knowledge 
of prereformation liturgy is most helpful. This shall be treated else- 
where extensively, but here a few salient ideas will help bridge 
the gap between the prereformation liturgy and that of the reformation. 
Liturgy and music are inextricably interwoven in church history and 
the one cannot be fully grasped without the other. 


If indeed the German people did sing in the vernacular before the 
reformation, they also sang in Latin. Luther did not want to break away 


105 Ch. Mouffang, Die Pflege des Kivchengesanges in dev Evzdidzese Mainz, 
in Dev Katholik, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Wissenschaft und kirchliches 
Leben, 1884, Zweite Halfte, Mainz, p. 406 ff. 

106 Luther, op. cit., LVI, 301. Zudem haben wir auch zu guten Exempel 
die schénen Musica oder Gesange, so im Pabstthumb in Vigilien, Seelmessen, 
und Begrabnisz gebraucht sind genommen, der etliche in dies Biichlein 
driicken lassen und wollen mit der Zeit derselben mehr nehmen. Der Gesang 
und die Noten sind késtlich ... Also haben sie auch wahrlich viel treffliche 
schéne Musica oder Gesang, sonderlich in den Stiften und Pfarren... 

WU Soyseh,, 19% GOS: 

108 Kretzschmar, Einfiithrung in die Musikgeschichte, p. 3. Der Theologe 
begreift die Kirchenordnungen Martin Luthers nur dann ganz, wenn er 
von den sachsischenKantoreien weiB, die Entwicklung der Liturgie tiberhaupt 
1aBt sich nur mit Hilfe der Musikgeschichte griindlich aufdecken ... 


26 Franciscan Studies, 1956 
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from this practice as seen from the Formula Missae and also from the 
Deutsche Messe where we find the following statement by Luther: 

But with the feasts such as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, St. Michael, 
Purification and the like, things should proceed as hitherto, Latin songs 
until there are enough German songs ready. For this work is in its development 
and thus not everything is ready that pertains to it;.. .1°° 

It is important to note how highly Luther thought of the Latin 
language. He recognized it as the cosmopolitan vehicle that it was and 
wanted all to learn it.4° He even went so far as to prescribe a course 
of Latin authors that pupils should study; and he concludes by saying 
that children should learn to speak Latin. The schoolmaster, who must 
be a musician,!! must speak only in Latin with his pupils to give them 
an opportunity to practice that language." 

Thus we see how oversimplified and untrue are careless statements 
about the German hymn, the Latin language and divine services before 
and after the reformation. Even today many Protestant services will 
have Gregorian chant featured in them.1% It is common knowledge 
that Luthern chorales are often taken from chant motifs.44 Besides 
this psalm chants were used, as we saw in the Chmistliche Gesdnge Latei- 
nisch und Deutsch zum Begrabms. “The Liturgy of the German Protestant 
churches for a long time kept many antiphons and Latin responses 
from this source, with their ancient and traditional chant.’ 

However, it is undeniable that Luther had a great influence on 
furthering the German evangelical hymn directly, and the hymns of 
other communions indirectly at least. The Formula Missae was only 
of three forms given out by himself and was not to be considered ob- 
ligatory. In the long run the fact that in the Protestant church complete 
freedom of liturgical practice or non-practice was given, has been to 
its musical disadvantage.116 

Unlike the Catholic Church which in its High Mass, especially the 
Solemn High Mass, has preserved liturgical and musical uniformity — 


foe Luther, op. ci. “XU, 243° 

10 Luther, opicu., Lx, 296. 

lit {bid., p. 308. 

Eas Puther Ops 62.) LL 70: 

43 Davison, Church Music, (Harvard, 1952), p. 44. 

114 Bernier, op. cit., p. 23. 

46 Gastoué, l’Eglise et la Musique, p. 53. Les chants luthériens dans 
leur origines, viennent d’ailleurs en partie du grégorien, ou l’avoisinent a 
merveille; la liturgie des églises protestantes d’Allemagne conserva long- 
temps nombre d’antiennes et de répons de ce repertoire, avec leur chant 
ancien et traditionnel. 

16 Davison, op. cit., p. 84. 
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and here we speak only of the Latin Rite — the Evangelical Church 
and Protestantism in general have noreal liturgical or musical tradition.147 
From the wealth of evidence, then, we see that far from being an 
innovator, Luther simply fitted well into the picture already developed. 
Far from being the originator of the German hymn or chorale, he did 
nevertheless become responsible for its continuation and development 
through his musical followers. Musically and liturgically, therefore, 
the prereformation era had already prepared the way for what was to 
come. 
FIDELIS SMITH, O. F. M. 
Quincy College 
Quincy, Illinois 


117 Alfred Einstein, Music in the Romance Eva, Church Music, p. 157. 


THE TEACHING OF JOHN DUNS ’SCOTUS 
ON THE NATURE 
OF THE DIVINE MATERNITY 


Jesus Christ, true God, true man, was born from the Virgin Mary, 
deriving ‘from her his sacred body born according to the flesh and 
perfected by an intelligent soul to which the Word of God was hypo- 
statically united,”’! and therefore, “if the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is God, certainly she who bore Him should rightly and deservingly be 
called Mother of God. If the person of Jesus Christ is one and divine, 
surely Mary is not only Mother of Christ but she should be called Deipara, 
Theotocos. She who was acclaimed ty Elizabeth, her relative, ‘mother 
of my Lord,’ who is acknowledged by the martyr Ignatius to have 
brought forth God; She from whom Tertullian says God was born, we 
can all venerate as the beloved Mother of God, her whom the eternal 
Godhead favored with the fullness of grace and honored with so much 
dignity.’”? 

Mary, then, is the Mother of God. But how is she the Mother of God? 
More specifically: what is the nature of Mary’s causality in the process of 
Christ’s physical generation? This basic question in Mariology, some 
of whose phases continue to divide modern theologians, was expounded 
at length by not a few of the Scholastics. Perhaps none of them was 
more aware of its importance and ramifications than John Duns Scotus, 
whose original and penetrating treatment of the problem seems to us 
to deserve a fair hearing. Scotus, for example, held this position: Mary’s 
role was an active one in the generation of the God-Man, a position, 
so it would seem, modern science upholds. At once we are in the midst 
of a fascinating controversy since St. Thomas and the great majority 
of the scholastics maintained that Mary’s role was a passive one. 

Scotus, of course, did not write a treatise on Mary as such. His 
mariological teachings must be gleaned from his other theological works, 
for example, the Opus Oxoniense and the Opus Parisiense. Fr. Charles 
Balic, O. F.M., has done just this, gathering the relevant materials 

1. Pius XI, Encyclical Lux veritatis, Dec. 25, 1931; in W. Doheny, 


J. Kelly (Editors), Papal Documents on Mary, Milwaukee, 1954, p. 174. 
eT OG. Cit. 
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together in an excellent critical edition, which is a basic source for the 
Mariology of John Duns Scotus.? 

What, then, has Scotus to say with regard to the maternity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary? Turning to his Opus Oxoniense, which treats of the 
Blessed Virgin at greater length than do the other works and which 
includes, substantially, all that is contained in those other works, 
Scotus asks: Was the Blessed Virgin truly the mother of God and man, 
the mother of Christ ? He treats the question in his customary manner, 
setting down various objections to the doctrines proposed in the question. 
These having been answered and, a path having been cleared, as it 
were, the positive teaching on the matter is presented. 

On the question “whether the Blessed Virgin was truly the mother 
of God and man,” Scotus proposes the following objections against 
the divine maternity. 

1. Virginity and maternity are contraries. They cannot exist et one 
and the same time in one and the same subject. Aristotle proves this 
in his Metaphysics. It would seem, then, that the Blessed Virgin cannot 
be the mother of God. 

2. Scotus quotes St. John Damascene as follows: By no means do 
we say that the Blessed Virgin is the “‘Genitrix Christi.’”’ The Subtle 
Doctor lists this specific quotation as an objection. 

3. Mothers have an active part to play in the generation of children. 
If they have only a passive role, Adam was the mother of Eve and the 
dust of the earth was the mother of Adam. 

4. The notions of activity and passivity are mutually correlative. 
If one is present so is the other. Now, the relationship between mother 
and father is the same as that between activity and passivity. They 
are mutually correlative. Christ, as a man, had no father and, therefore, 
he had no mother. 

5. In all generation a suppositum is generated. In the particular 
generation of which we are speaking there is a suppositum already in 
existence. It was not generated since it was not dependent for its being 
by an act of generation in time. 


Scotus replies to these objections 
1. To the first objection, I say that virginity and materuity are not 
opposed by any formal opposition, either privatively or contrary. For 
virginity only excludes that action of a natural cause superior to the 


3 Toannis Duns Scott... Theologiae Marianae Elementa, Sibenici, 1933; 
cf. pp. 80 ss. for Scotus’ treatise on the Divine Maternity as given in the 
Opus Oxoniense. 
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active cause of the mother. Maternity, however, does not necessarily 
demand the action of this superior cause but it is only concomitant 
with it as a rule. Thus, if someone else supplies for the action of that 
natural cause, then maternity is possible according to its entirety. 

For example, a created object causes an intellectual image together 
with my intellect. Now for the intellect to conceive a notion it is common- 
ly required that a created object move the intellect, but this is not 
required per se by its very nature. For if God supplies that action of the 
object, the intellect is able to conceive the same notion which it would 
have conceived by reason of the created object. Thus, if the intellect, 
having been so moved by God to this term, and not being moved by 
the created object, is designated by the name of virginity or incorruptib- 
ility or impassibility, it would not be repugnant that the intellect should 
be both a virgin and a mother. 

2. To the second objection, I say that Damascene did not deny 
absolutely that Mary was the mother of Christ. He was arguing against 
the heretic Nestorian who said that Mary was the mother only of the 
humanity of Christ in subtle language, with such terminology as Christo- 
tocon as opposed to Theotocon. Damascene argued vehemently against 
this but did not thereby deny that Mary is the Mother of Christ. 

3. Two arguments would seem to vitiate the notion of motherhood: 

a) According to Aristotle, the father alone is the active cause of 
generation. The mother is merely passive. The mother simply administers 
the matter while it is the seed of the father which is the active and 
formative force. 

b) An argument can be drawn from Augustine, so it would seem, 
for he maintains that Christ did not descend from parents according 
to a seminal manner. But if the Blessed Virgin was active with regard 
to the formation of the body of her son, it would seem then that this 
body was formed according to a seminal manner. 

Scotus, however, argues as follows: 

I. In the first place, the natural potencies of a given species follow 
upon the form of that species. However, the male and the female are 
of the same species. Therefore, a potency of the same type follows upon 
the form of both. If, then, a vegetative activity follows by nature the 
form of one, this is also true of the other. 

Thus Scotus. His sound and logical reasoning permits but one con- 
clusion. Given the same potency emanating from the same species, 
given exactly the same activity, namely, generation, we must conclude 
that this is the same in the male and the female of the species. The 
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generative faculty in the male is a vegatative and active one. The same 
must be true of the female. The generative power of the woman is a 
vegatative and active one. 

II. A father loves a son more than the son loves the father, since 
everyone loves his own work more than such a work will render in return. 
Basing himself on Aristotle’s Ethics, Scotus goes on to say that a mother 
has an even greater love for her son than does a father. It must be that, 
in some way, the son is the work of the mother. 

Here, too, the reasoning is compelling. Ordinarily a mother has a 
greater love for her son than does the father. Yet, if a father loves his 
son even more than a son the father, and if the reason for this lies in the 
fact that the son is the product of the father’s own making, then it must 
follow logically that the son is also a product of the mother’s making. 
There is required, then, a generative activity on the part of the mother 
as well as on the part of the father. 

III. As often as not, a son is much more similar to his mother than 
to his father. A mother, therefore, has some force with regard to genera- 
tion. An agent intends to assimilate an effect to itself. Moreover, an effect 
is never assimilated to anything save by the action of the agent. Thus, 
when we find that sons very often resemble their mother, there must 
be a reason. Logically, therefore, some activity on the part of the mother 
is necessary with regard to the generation of her son. 

4. Scotus states that while it is true that activity and passivity are 
of necessity referred to one another this is not so with the activity and 
the passivity of which we have been speaking. In this case, the active 
power of the father is supplied for by another agent. 

5. Scotus quotes Damascene in his De fide Orthodoxa: “Truly do we 
call holy Mary the Mother of God (Genetricem Dei). For as God was truly 
born from her, so truly is she to be called the Mother of God. Now we say 
that God was born from her, not, indeed, that the Word according to the 
Divinity received the principle of being from her, but that the Word 
of God was made incarnate and born from her. For the holy Virgin 
did not bear a mere man but true God, not God as God, but God in- 
carnate.”’ 

Having presented these telling arguments against that proposition 
which would say that the mother is but a passive principle in generation, 
Scotus then draws the logical conclusion from them. Thus, he says if 
one holds the proposition that the mother plays an active part in the 
generation of children, albeit a less important role and as a secondary 
principle, joining with the father in an integral way as one total cause, 
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then all difficulties disappear with regard to the fact that Mary is the 
mother of Christ; it is clear that she functioned as an active principle, 
administering the matter from which the entire body of Christ was 
formed. 

Another Problem Considered 


There remains, however, another problem into which Scotus probes, 
that of understanding just how Mary could cooperate with the Holy 
Spirit in forming Christ’s body. Before presenting his own solution, the 
Subtle Doctor exhibits and criticizes other explanations which attempt 
to meet this problem. 

To begin with, some say that Mary administered the matter, in 
which there was an active force, but that this force did not exercise 
any activity because the Holy Spirit acted first and before any such 
force could act, forming in an instant that body from the matter which 
had been administered. The Virgin was, therefore, a mother, if one 
supposes that a mother’s role consists in supplying the matter endowed 
with an active force, and if it be supposed that this suffices for mother- 
hood, even in the case where a stronger agent, by its prior action, 
prevented the exercise of that force. 

Scotus then launches his criticism of this position: If a fire was per- 
fectly active and was approaching some firewood but this fire was 
prevented from heating the wood by another and stronger agent since 
this agent had already done so, the fire would not be the agent causing 
the heat. But if it is the fire which gives rise to heat, it is the fire which 
is father to such heat. In this case, then, the fire is not the father of the 
heat in question. Similarly, if the mother has an active part to play 
in generation, but she was prevented from acting, she cannot be called 
a mother, since to be a mother requires causal action on her part. 


By way of this easily grasped analogy Scotus shows that the above 
opinion is utterly illogical. We can readily understand what fire does 
and what it gives rise to. Very logically Scotus points out that a fire 
does not actually do that which it is prevented from doing. So in the 
case of motherhood. The arguments posit, as a condition of motherhood, 
an active element. But then it goes on to say that such a force was 
prevented from acting. Scotus logically concludes that if this is the case, 
we do not have motherhood. 

Having shown the improbability of this first opinion with regard to 
Mary’s cooperation with the Holy Spirit, Scotus proceeds to state 
and criticize a second opinion, the view that “‘there was conferred upon 
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Mary a supernatural force in virtue of which she was able to cooperate 
with the Holy Spirit in an instant.” The Subtle Doctor’s arguments 
against this position run as follows: 

1. Such a supernatural force would be an accident per accidens of this 
nature. But if the mother acts with regard to the formation of the body 
of Christ only in virtue of this accident, she does not act in a true and 
natural way as do other mothers who, by their very nature as mothers, 
act with regard to the formation of the bodies of their offspring. 

2. Similarly, what would be the subject of this supernatural accident ? 
If the accident resided in the will or the intellect then it could not be an 
active principle with regard to the production of a son for such action 
belongs primarily to the vegetative power. Is the accident to reside 
in the vegetative power? Such a thing would be most astonishing. 

3. How, then, could this force act? It was created to cooperate or to 
be the principle of cooperation in an instant with the Holy Spirit. How 
could it be that it would not be capable of that which is proper to the 
very nature of motherhood? . 

4. Further, how can an accident be for the formal principle of pro- 
ducing that substance which is the term of generation ? If it is maintained 
that this supernatural power gives, as it were, an intrinsic perfection 
to the vegetative power of the mother, we do, indeed, have cause for 
astonishment. In what way or manner would this force be made more 
intense, since by its very nature it is ordained to the generation of 
children? We would then have more than is necessary for the role of 
motherhood. The Blessed Virgin would be even more than a mother. 

Again, in what manner would this intensified force be able to act 
in an instant and yet, this being accomplished, not be able to act? 
For forms of the same type, granted one is more perfect than the other, 
would seem to be able to act similarly either in time or in an instant, 
granting, again, that one produces something more perfect than the other. 
This can be seen in the case of two lights, one more perfect, the other 
less perfect, both of which give light immediately. 

Thus does Scotus refute the second opinion which says that a certain 
supernatural force was given to the Blessed Virgin whereby she could. 
cooperate in an instant with the Holy Spirit. Such a force would be an 
accident, and not even an accident which could be termed natural. 
That is, we would have here an accident completely accidental to the 
nature. How, then, could there be a true and natural motherhood? 
Again, how could a supernatural accident reside in a vegetative faculty ? 
Further, if it intensifies the natural force of a mother with regard to 
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generation, a mother becomes more than a mother. On the other hand, 
if such a vegetative faculty could not act naturally, how could it co- 
operate with the Holy Spirit with regard to the generation of a child? 
And, finally, granting for the sake of argument an intensifying force, 
why should it be necessary for this instantaneous action? All things 
being equal, a light gives light and instantly. In this way Scotus points 
out that the opinion under discussion makes Mary no mothe1, more 
than a mother, the principle of her child. 


Scotus presents his opinion 


The Subtle Doctor then presents his own opinion. If it pertains to a 
mother to act as a less principal cause, Mary was truly a mother because 
all that is true of mothers is true of her. Scotus goes on to explain this 
view. 

As an introductory note and without becoming involved in medieval 
notions concerning generation and the scholastic approach to the 
problem, we may simply state the following: In the conception of 
Christ’s body three points may beconsidered: first, the local movement 
of the blood to the place of generation; secondly, the formation of the 
body from that matter; thirdly, the development whereby it was brought 
to the perfection of quantity.* 

Now, are these three movements true of Mary? These three move- 
ments take place over a period of time in mothers. In Mary these things 
happened in an instantaneous manner. Scotus declares that Mary was 
able to cooperate with the Holy Spirit nevertheless. If Mary was not 
able to cooperate, this was from one of three causes: 

1. she did not possess an active, secondary causality with respect to 
the induction of the term or terms; 

2. she could not act according to this active force with regard to the 
term induced in this manner; 

3. she was prevented from such action by a superior force. 


1. The first is improbable since Mary possessed this active power. 
All mothers have a secondary active force with regard to generation, 
and with regard to the induction of the term or terms. The same is true 
of Mary. 


2. The second is improbable because the means necessary to a less 
perfect power are not necessary for a more perfect power. It is necessary 


4 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, III, QO. 31, a. 5. 
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that a natural agent proceed through certain determined means. An 
agent superior to this order subjects himself to such an order only of his 
own volition. Such a one is not bound to the means. Thus it can be argued 
that the Holy Spirit and Mary constitute a more perfect agent than the 
ordinary father and mother. This process would be necessary if Mary 
had conceived of a man. But it was not necessary in that action wherein 
Mary cooperated with the Holy Spirit. 

3. The third opinion is improbable because the Holy Spirit acts 
freely. Moreover, he is able to achieve a purpose by means of a secondary 
cause cooperating with Him. He can supply that power of a natural 
father or even act in a more efficacious manner than such a father, 
if He so wills it. And Mary could cooperate according to her causality 
because nothing is taken from her simply because the Holy Spirit has 
His part to play. He does not frustrate her by His action. He supplies 
the more eminent causality. 

Thus Duns Scotus shows that Mary possesses an active force as do 
other mothers with regard to the term of generation. She was able 
to act and did, in fact, act, since she was not prevented from doing so 
by a previously acting superior force. It may, then, be stated that every 
active cause possessing some force with respect to an effect, and not 
being prevented from causing that effect by another in that instant 
in which it is produced, is able to act with regard to its production. Mary 
was such, if other mothers are such. Thus, she was an active force, 
although not the primary cause with regard to the effect she produced. 

Now, on the authority of St. John Damascene, it has been declared 
that the Holy Spirit gave Mary the susceptive power as well as the 
generative power. He did not give her that fertility whereby she co- 
operated with Him. She possessed this naturally because she was not 
sterile and could have produced a son naturally. But an active potency 
of an inferior cause becomes a remote cause when the superior cause 
is not in act. Thus, according to the common order of things, the active 
force of the mother is subordinate to the active force of the father and 
that certain proximate potency with regard to generation is given 
to mothers by fathers but not that remote potency whereby she is 
said to be fertile. This proximate potency was conferred on Mary by the 
Holy Spirit who possessed the principle causal force. The Holy Spirit, 
therefore, gave her the generative force, that is, the natural force whereby 
she was naturally fecund, but the susceptive power was given to her 
since she was to generate the Word. But, just as the nature which was 
the formal term of this generation was to be united to the Word only 
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according to an obediential potency, so this mother possessed only an 
obediential potency to be the mother of the Word, since the Word 
subsisted in a nature united to Himself. 


A discussion of yet another problem 


We turn, with Duns Scotus, to yet another problem: Was Mary 
the natural mother of Christ or was the generation of Christ miraculous? 


In his De conceptu virginali Anselm says that this generation was 
miraculous, and this is, indeed, true with regard to the manner of 
reducing the active and natural potency of Mary to act. Such could 
not be reduced to act save by reason of a determined natural cause 
which was active, for example, the active force of a natural father. 
This generation was miraculous also with regerd to the manner in which 
it took place, since the three movements occurred suddenly, or else 
in a very brief time, and this is not the natural process of generation. 
Nevertheless, the part Mary played was natural since the active potency 
proper to her was natural. She was naturally fertile and could have 
conceived of a natural father. Thus, she can be called the natural mother 
of Christ. Yet, because of the manner of occurrence, this birth can be 
called miraculous. 


Thus, as has already been stated, virginity and maternity are not 
opposed by any formal opposition, either privatively or contrary. For 
virginity only excludes that action of a natural cause superior to the 
active cause of the mother. Maternity, however, does not necessarily 
demand the action of this superior cause but is only concomitant with 
it as a rule. If someone else supplies for the action of that natural cause, 
then maternity is possible according to its entirety. For example, a 
created object causes, together with my intellect, an intellectual image. 
Now for the intellect to conceive a notion it is commonly required that 
a created object move the intellect, but this is not required per se by 
its very nature. For if God supplies that action of the object, the intellect 
is able to conceive by reason of the created object. Thus, if the intellect, 
having been so moved by God to this term, and not being moved by the 
created object, is designated by the name of virginity or incorruptibility 
or impassibility, it would not be repugnant that the intellect should 
be both a virgin and a mother. So it is with the case at hand. 

To the objection that a virgin is not able to bring forth a child, Duns 
Scotus replies that here we have a miracle in that a body occupied the 
same space at the same time as another body. Moreover, this was a 
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“new’’ miracle, different from the one whereby the virgin conceived 
without the action of a natural superior force. There is no difficulty 
with regard to the bearing of the child in the womb. This would be the 
same as it was in other mothers. Yet there would seem to be a special 
difficulty with regard to the actual birth of the child. If the mother is 
only a passive agent, then whence will come that active power necessary 
to give birth. There must be an active force involved in this. Then, also, 
how can one body occupy the same space at the same time as another 
body, since we are not speaking here of glorified bodies, and it is common- 
ly held that Christ’s body was not yet glorified. It must be that the mother 
of Christ first acted with regard to giving birth and then in the very 
moment of parturition it was necessary that the Holy Spirit act. 

Dun Scotus closes his treatise with a reply to Augustine. He says that 
only that effect is produced according to a seminal manner to whose 
production an active force concurs as the total cause. Such was not 
the case in this particular generation because even though Mary acted 
by reason of a natural force, nevertheless that natural force was not 
the total cause, since the Holy Spirit was the primary cause with regard 
to this generation. Furthermore, he clearly states that the opinion of 
Galen is to be preferred in this matter. Since this point is brought up 
it will not at all be amiss to refer to P. Paschalis Lorenzin on this subject. 
Lorenzin notes that Aristotle makes a clear distinction between the 
male and the female with regard to generation. It is the male which 
is the active principle and the male alone. The female is passive and does 
nothing other than supply the matter and can be compared to the earth 
which receives and nourishes the seed. On the other hand Galen maintains 
that, while it may be inferior to the male principle, the female principle 
is an active one. Moreover, according to philosophical doctrine, it is 
a difficult thing to reconcile the notions of maternity and passivity 
on the part of the female. That which is passive cannot be called a source 
or a principle which the definition of generation demands.® This, more 
or less, sums up the problem. 


As Chiodini declares: “It is a scientific truth ascertained and proven 
in biology that the mother is an active principle in the generation of the 
offspring, and not merely a passive principle, as many philosophers and 
theologians, following Aristotle and St. Thomas, have maintained.’’6 


5 P. Lorenzin, O. F.M., Mariologia Iacobt a Voragine, O. P., Romae, 
TO51) Ppalo- 1S. 

6 J. Chiodini, ‘The Nature of the Divine Maternity,” in Marian Studies, 
Vol. VI, 1955, pp. 2324. Cf. also Crisostomo de Pamplona, O. F. M. Cap., 
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Conclusion 


Mary, ever Virgin, is the mother of the God-man. As all mothers 
act with regard to the generation of their off-spring, so did Mary act 
with regard to the generation of her Son. The mother’s role is an active 
but secondary one. Mothers are as a secondary principle. They possess, 
therefore, the inferior cause and, thus, the remote, although active, 
potency with regard to generation which must be reduced to act. This 
is accomplished by the primary principle of generation ordinarily supplied 
by a father. In Mary’s case she acts as do all mothers but cooperates 
rather with the Holy Spirit who supplies the principal causal force for 
the generation of the God-man. 

Thus it is that Mary is the mother of Christ, the mother of God. And 
though we may speak and speak of the woman, this woman who is the 
mother of our Lord, never shall we speak of her Divine Maternity with 
more feeling, more meaning, than St. Matthew did, when he said of 
the Magi, “And entering into the house, they found the Child with 
Mary His Mother.” 

JOHN W. TOMBLER 
Saint Leo’s Rectory 
Irvington, N. J. 


“Naturaleza de la Maternidad Divina,” in Estudios Marianos, Vol. VIII, 
1949, p. 68, note 14, quoting Breitung; Roschini, Mariologia, Vol. II, 
Romae, 1947, p. 164; J. Antonelli, Medicina Pastoralia, Vol. III, Romae, 
1932; C. Feckes, Die Gottesmutterschaft, in P. Strater, S. J. (Ed.), Katho- 
tsche Marienkunde, Vol. II, Paderborn, 1947, p. 18. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Prior, A. N., Formal Logic. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. 
ix—329. $ 5.60. 


In the preface, the author indicates that this book is designed primarily 
as a textbook, though he hopes that it will prove to be of interest to others 
who are not Logic students. The content, which includes; Part I — The 
Classical Propositional and Functional Calculi; Part II —- The Traditional 
Logic of Terms; and Part III — Modal, Three-valued and Extensional Systems; 
is of such a nature that it should attract a variety of critico-analytical, per- 
ceptive readers other than those solely interested in Logic. 


Part I of the triparted arrangement commences with ‘Truth-Functions 
and Tautologies’ and is a systematic study of tautologous implications derived 
from fixed rules of transformation or inference and their relation to systems 
of tautologous alterations and conjunctions. In the axiomatizations of the 
Propositional Calculus to obtain a mechanical accuracy, a rigorously fixed 
symbolism is employed to express the laws laid down and established, as well 
as to represent the processes of proof. Using axioms and rules the author 
shows that these axioms are ‘complete’ and sufficient, not only to prove all 
tautologous formulae in the propositional calculus, but also to disprove all 
non-tautologous ones. Besides the fundamental axioms found in the Principia 
Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell, the newer and more economical ones 
derived by Lukasiewicz, and Hilbert and Ackerman are employed. 


In answer to the question ‘Why should the logician, whose primary interest 
is in inference, study other tautologous formulae beside those which are 
implications ?’, the chapter entitled ‘System with Propositional Constants 
and Functional Variables’, is an attempt to show that all other tautologous 
formulae ave either implications or definitional abbreviations for them. In 
defense of this thesis there are sections about The Implicational Calculus and 
Wajsberg’s System in C and 0; Quine’s Completeness Proof for the Full 
Calculus; Wajsberg’s Completeness Proof for the Restricted Calculus; and 
Logic, Metalogic, and the Functorial Variables. 


Especially well expressed and explained in connection with the Theory 
of Quantification is the portion of the text on propositional operators, which 
form propositions, not out of other propositions, but out of names. The author 
illucidates the manner in which these new types of propositional formulae 
are introduced, and substituted for propositional variables in theses of the 
propositional calculus. With keen and astute logical acumen, he draws attention 
to the fact that there is a close resemblance (1) between the laws of equipollence 
and the principles now known as de Morgan Laws; and (2) between universal 
quantification and conjunction, and existential quantification and alteration. 
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A. N. Prior’s critical ability is especially pronounced in connection with 
‘Quantification and Equivalential Calculi: Definition Re-examined.’ The 
work on extension, by the use of quantifiers and functional variables, of 
versions of the propositional calculus in which the only undefined truth-factor 
is E, ‘If and only if,’ includes the interesting note that LeSniewski’s special 
interest in a protothenic with an ‘equivalential’ basis arose from the personal 
view that he held about the nature of definition in formal systems. The author’s 
account of definitions as assertions of equivalence include the contributions 
of Lesniewski, Tarski and Sobocifski, who espoused the theory in its entirety, 
and of Lukasiewicz and Meredith, who partially adopted it. Despite the 
opinions of this distinguished company, the author clearly states that the 
conclusion of the account is wrong-headed and he shows that it makes it 
difficult to distinguish the definitions of a system from additional axioms. 


Indeed worthy of critical study, is Part II which is a truly remarkable 
synthesis of the Traditional Logic of Terms, that commences with the Aristo- 
telian Syllogistic; is followed by a comprehensive treatment of Categorical 
Forms with Negative, Complex, and Quantified Terms; and concludes with 
Singular and Existential Propositions. When Professor Prior discusses Singulars 
and Generals in Traditional and Modern Logic, he explains with keen perception 
that there is a large element of anachronism in attributing to Aristotle any 
satisfactory way of interpreting his forms in the modern functional calculus 
and at the same time ‘saving’ all or most of his laws. 


The elaborate body of thought of the older logicians which was built up by 
introducing one complication after another into the elementary theory of the 
categorical syllogism is succinctly summarized and followed by an equally 
brilliant section that explains the achievements of modern logicians who 
have built up an elaborate body of thought by introducing one complication 
after another into the elementary propositional calculus. 


In connection with Modal, Three-Valued and Extensional Systems the 
author has handled Deontic Logic in an especially skillful manner. Von 
Wright’s studies of ‘deontic’ and ‘epistemic’ modes, and also Thomas’ and 
Bocheriski’s studies of ‘theological’ modes are covered and to illustrate how 
non-logical modes can be handled logically in formal calculi, three of them — 
‘obligation’, ‘permissible’ and ‘forbidden’ are set-up in a square of opposition 
and equipollence in exactly the same way as modal and quantified forms are 
handled. 


In the greater part of the book the symbolic notation of Lukasiewicz is 
used because A. N. Prior seems to think that it is the best symbolism for most 
purposes. However, in Part III, Chapter III on ‘Iterated Modalities’, the nota- 
tion of the Principia Mathematica is employed since in this particular field 
there is no other as fully developed or as deservedly well known. Because the 
preponderance of the work is in the modified Lukasiewicz’ notation, we feel 
that it will be less accessible to many readers because this system, particularly 
in the United States, is not the one in general use. 


The Formal Logic by A. N. Prior is a work that will take its place as a 
definitive text along with the Principia Mathematica and it is certainly one 
of the most outstanding works on Logic of our day. Two excellent appendices, 
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the first of which includes ‘Postulate Sets of Logical Calculi’ and the other 
which is a ‘Select Bibliography’ are extremely well compiled and will be a 
valuable aid to scholars. The work is also well indexed. 


SR. M.ANTHONY Brown, O.S. F. 
The Franciscan Institute 


Coiteux, P. Ferdinand, O. F.M. Le Christ Rédempteur d’aprés Saint 
Antoine de Padoue. Montreal: Editions Franciscaines, 1955. 303 pp. 


This volume is the publication of a series of talks given over the radio 
in Canada. The programs were carried by station CKCV in Quebec on Sunday, 
and CKAC on Tuesday during 1953 and 1954. St. Anthony’s prologue, and 
sermons for the Sunday within the octave of Christmas, the feast of the 
Exultation of the Holy Cross, the Resurrection, Ascension, and Pentecost 
as found in the Locatelli edition furnish the inspiration and substance of these 
talks. 

The author has made use of the Serymones of Saint Anthony in just the way 
they were intended, that is, as material to be adapted and developed into 
sermons. The thought of Anthony is retained and adapted along with an 
excellent point well made, the spirit of Saint Francis as brought out by Saint 
Anthony. 

This is not a translation of Saint Anthony’s works, but the author quotes 
Anthony frequently. The plan of the author is to present his part in plain print, 
Saint Anthony’s words in italics, and Sacred Scripture in bold face type. 
In some instances, however, as on pages 109, 117, and 126, what is obviously 
the author’s comment is placed in italics. 

The spirit of Anthony’s writing is well preserved in that the author has 
made, as Anthony did, abundant use of the Old Testament. A further indication 
that Father Coiteux has captured the Anthonian method is the fact that 
he concluded each broadcast with a prayer to Saint Anthony (except p. 178 
where he uses the last stanza of the Canticle of the Sun) summarizing the 
thought of the sermon. Saint Anthony in his Seymones used the same technique 
since he concluded individual clauses with prayers addressed especially to 
Christ. 

This work further portrays the dogmatic Christocentrism of the Saint, 
and stresses the moral teaching of the Saint on poverty and humility, and 
against avarice. 

Pére Coiteux is not a newcomer in print. He has published some 16 works. 
Several others of them are based on the writings of Saint Anthony, and all 
of them have that Franciscan flavor. 


JUNIPER M. CUMMINGS, O. F. M. Conv. 


Assumption Seminary 
Chaska, Minnesota 
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William Heytesbury, Medieval Logic and the Rise of Mathematical 
Physics. By Curtis Wilson. (Madison, Wisconsin: The University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1956. Pp. xii—219. $ 4.00). 


Dr. Curtis Wilson’s critical and analytical study of William Heytesbury’s 
Regule solvendi sophismata makes accessible the views of that giftcd member 
of an influential group of logicians and mathematicians at Merton College, 
Oxford in the first half of the fourteenth century. Heytesbury’s Regule and 
the Liber calculationum of Richard Suiseth (Swineshead) represent the apex 
of the logical and mathematical discussions about physical problems and these 
works were influential throughout Europe from about 1350 to the critical 
years of the sixteenth century. The Regule was produced for the use of first- 
year students in logic and for over a century and a half it was the subject 
of commentary. It presents a late medieval synthesis of logic, mathematics 
and physics. This is of current interest, particularly in view of the recent 
trends, which have weakened the connection between mathematics and 
physics by turning away from the roots of mathematics anchored in intuition, 
so that there has been a concentration on refinement and an emphasis on the 
postulational side of mathematics that has at times disregarded, or at least 
overlooked, the unity of science with mathematics. Not too infrequently 
have present-day physicists ceased to appreciate the role of mathematics 
and this rift has unquestionably posed a threat to science as a whole and 
resulted in divergent and unconnected trends that do not further the organic 
development of research. Heytesbury’s Regule with its logico-physicomathe- 
matical emphasis, points out the regard of the Schoolmen for the unity of 
scientific and mathematical knowledge. 


The source of the physical aspects of the problems dealt with in the Regule 
is to be found in Aristotle’s Physica and De caelo. Heytesbury’s contribution 
lies in the fact that he employed the devices and distinctions of logic to the 
mathematization, although it was done verbally, of the physical problems 
indicated in short passages from Aristotle. 


Despite the fact that the physical problems covered by Heytesbury are 
advanced secundum imaginationem and remain without empirical application 
they are surprisingly close to some of the portions of Mathematical Physics 
found in textbooks, few in number to be sure, printed today about five hundred 
years after his death. 


Pertinent to the twentieth century physicist is the treatise De Maximo et 
Minimo which presents the Aristotelian and Scholastic notions about de- 
bilitable potencies. Within this same tract is something to engage the mathe- 
matician, too; for Heytesbury here develops his views on the types of bound- 
aries. His work in kinematics is of particular interest to both the physicist 
and the mathematician. Without a knowledge that is available now of a simple 
mathematical algorithm, Heytesbury attempted to solve by verbal means, 
problems regarding velocity in local motion as well as intention and remission 
of such velocity. As Dr. Wilson points out, Heytesbury’s analysis of the 
instantaneous in motion and time ‘‘goes about as far as it is possible to go 
by purely verbal means and without recourse to the symbolic techniques 
of the calculus.”” The Regule shows that its author was aware of the ascendency 
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involved in the series with the component members: distance traversed, 
velocity and acceleration. In De Tvibus Pyredicamentis he explains in what 
terms the velocity of augmentation is to be measured. In addition to his own 
opinion, he also gives the contrary view of Calculator as expressed in Tractatus 
VI, “De augmentione” in Liber calculationum. 


Dr. Wilson’s exposition of the Doctrine of Supposition, the Doctrine 
of Exponible Terms, and the Distinction between Composite and Divisive 
Sense are of import to those who pursue medieval studies in general and to 
those who investigate medieval logic in particular. 


The painstaking study of Dr. Wilson is appendixed by fifty-two pages 
of valuable notes and by an extremely complete bibliography. Aside from 
one or two minor inaccuracies the book is remarkably exact, and gives ample 
evidence that Dr. Wilson used profitably the Fulbright Fellowship (1950—1951) 
which made it possible for him to view the many manuscripts and texts, 
the contents of which, he describes in his scholarly volume. 


Sr. M. ANTHONY Brown, O. S. F. 
Franciscan Institute 
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The Tractatus de successivis Attributed to William Ockham, edit. 
Ph. Boehner, 1944. $ 2.00. 


. The Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de praescientia Det et de futuris 


contingentibus of William Ockham, edit. Ph. Boehner, 1945. $ 2.00. 


. The Transcendentals and Their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns 


Scotus, by Allan B. Wolter, 1946. $ 2.00. 


. Intuitive Cognition. A Key to the Significance of the Later Scholastics, 


by Sebastian Day, 1947. $ 2.00. 


. The De primo principio of John Duns Scotus. A Revised Text and a 


Translation, by Evan Roche, 1949. Exhausted. New Edition with 
Commentary by Allan B. Wolter in preparation. 


. The Psychology of Love According to Saint Bonaventure, by Robert 


P. Prentice, 1951. Exhausted. New edition at press. 


. Evidence and Its Function According to John Duns Scotus, by Peter 


C. Vier, 1951. $ 2.00. 


. The Psychology of Habit According to William Ockham, by Oswald 


Fuchs, 1952. Exhausted. 


The Concept of Univocity Regarding the Predication of God and Creature 
According to William Ockham, by Matthew C. Menges, 1952. $ 2.50. 


10. Theory of Demonstration According to William Ockham, by Damascene 


Webering, 1953. $ 2.50. 


11. The Category of the Aesthetic in the Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure, 


by Emma Jane Marie Spargo, 1953. $ 2.50. 


12. Philotheus Boehner. Collected Articles on Ockham, edit. Eligius 


M. Buytaert. At press. 


13. Motion, Time and Place According to William Ockham, by Herman 


Me; 


2. 


Shapiro. At press. 
History Series 


Three Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 1947. 
$ 2.00. 


Seven More Poems by Nicholas Bozon, edit. M. Amelia Klenke, 1951. 
$ 2.00. 


iS) 


Missiology Series 


. Imperial Government and Catholic Missions in China During the Years 


1784—1785, by Bernward H. Willeke, 1948. $ 2.25. 


. The Negotiations Between Ch’'i-Ying and Lagrené 1844—1846, by 


Angelus Grosse-Aschoff, 1950. $ 2.00. 


Theology Series 


. The Eucharistic Teaching of William Ockham, by Gabriel Buescher, 


1950. Exhausted. 


. De Corredemptione Beatae Virginis Mariae, by Juniper Carol, 1950. 


$ 4.00. 


. The Fuirst-Gospel. Genesis 3:15, by Dominic J. Unger, 1954. $ 4.50. 


4. Transiency and Permanence. The Nature of Theology According to 


WH 


Saint Bonaventure, by George H. Tavard, 1954. $ 3.75. 


. The Sacrament of Confirmation in the Early-Middle Scholastic Period, 


by Kilian F. Lynch, vol. I: Texts, at press; vol. II: Doctrine, in 
preparation. ; 
Text Series 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae [tractatus brevior], edit. 


Ph. Boehner. Exhausted, but see below, under No. 9. 


. Wiliam Ockham, Summa Logicae, vol. I: Pars Prima, edit. Ph. 


Boehner, 1951. $ 2.00. Vol. Il: Pars Secunda et Tertiae prima, edit. 
Ph. Boehner, 1954. $2.25. Vol. III, edit. Innocent Daam, in pre- 
paration. 


. Peter Aureoli, Scviptum super Primum Sententiarum, edit. E. M. 


Buytaert, vol. I: Prologue and Distinction I, 1953. $5.00. Vol. IT: 
Distinctions II—VIII, 1956. $8.50. Vol. III—VIII in preparation. 


|. Guidonis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 


Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae, edit. Damian and Odulph Van den 
Eynde, 1953. $ 5.00. 


. Henry of Ghent, Summa quaestionum ordinariarum. Photomechanic 


reprint of the 1520 edition. 2 volumes, 1953. $6.00 each. 


. Saint John Damascene, Dialectica. Version of Robert Grosseteste, 


edit. Owen A. Colligan, 1953. $ I.00. 


. Gregoria Animinensis Super Primum et Secundum Sententiarum. 


Photomechanic reprint of the 1522 edition, 1955. $7.50. 


. Saint John Damascene, De frde orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio and 


Cerbanus, edit. E. M. Buytaert, 1955. $ 9.00. 


. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae tractatus longior. With a 


Revised Edition of the Tvactatus brevior, edit. Ph. Boehner, 1955. 
$ 4.50. 


to. Henrici de Werla Opera omnia, edit. Sophronius Clasen, vol. I: 
Tractatus de immaculata conceptione B.V.Mariae, 1955. $2.25. 
Vol. II—IV in preparation. 

11. Petrus Thomae, Quodlibet, edit. M. Rachel Hooper and E. M. Buyt- 
aert. At press. 


12. William Ockham, Tvactatus logicae minor et medius, edit. Ph. Boehner 
and E. M. Buytaert. In preparation. 


II. WORKS OF SAINT BONAVENTURE 


Latin Text, with English Translation and Commentary. 


1. De reductione artium ad theologiam, by Emma Thérése Healy, 1955. 
$ 2.25. 


2. Itinerarium mentis in Deum, by Ph. Boehner, 1956. $ 2.00. 
Several others in preparation. 


Hts GUILLEEM) OCKEHAN 
OPERA OMNIA PHILOSOPHICA ET THEOLOGICA 


edit. E. M. Buytaert. (Some 25 volumes projected; subscribers to 
the entire collection will receive a discount of 10%). 


1. Expositionis in libros artis logicae prooemum et Expositio in librum 
Porphyru de praedicabilibus, edit. Ernest A. Moody. At press. 


IV. SPIRIT AND LIFE, SERIES 

1. From Sunday to Sunday, by Thomas Plassmann (Order from St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.). 

2. The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona, by Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 
1952. $ 1.75. 

3. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure, by Ph. 
Boehner, 1953. Exhausted; new, hard-bound edition at press. 

4. In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient, by Marion 
A. Habig, 1953. $ 3.75. 

5. The Legend and Writings of Saint Clare of Assisi, 1953. $ 2.75. 

6. The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests, by Thomas Plassmann, 
1954. $ 2.75. 

7. The Priest of the Gospel, by Martin Wolter, 1954. $ 1.50. 

8. The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order Regular 


of Saint Francis, by Allan B. Wolter, 1954. Paper bound $ 1.50: 
hard bound $ 1.75. 


g. Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure, by Dominic 
Faccin, translated by Owen A. Colligan, 1955. $ 3.85. 


10. Where Caius Is and Other Poems, by Sister Mary Francis, Poor 
Clare, 1955. $1.75. 


11. Living Stones. Meditations on the Meaning of the Franciscan Vocation, 
by Philotheus Boehner. At press. 


V. OTHER BOOKS AVAILABLE 


John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for our Times, by Béraud de Saint-Maurice, 
translated by Columban Duffy, 1955. $ 3.50. 


Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National Meeting 
of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, vol. III, 1955. $2.50. 


History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name, by Peter 
R. Biasiotto, 1943. $ 2.00. 


De paroecia domui religiosae commissa, by Francis I. Muller, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Announcing: 
TEXT-BOOKS IN PHILOSOPHY 
1. Summulae Metaphysicae, by Allan B. Wolter. At press. 
2. Philosophy of Nature, by Allan B. Wolter. In preparation. 


PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Paul Strater 


Katholische Marienkunde. Three vols. (Mariology.) 
vol. I: Maria in der Offenbarung. Second ed., 1952. 383 pp. 


Cloth $ 4.70 
vol. II: Maria in der Glaubenswissenschaft. Second edition, 1952. 359 pp. 
Cloth $ 4.70 
vol. III: Maria im Christenleben. 1951. 390 pp. Cloth $ 4.70 


Heribert Jone 
Commentarium in Codicem [Juris Canonici 


vol. I: Canones I— 725. 1950, 627 pp. Buckram $7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. II: Canones 726—1551. 1953, 642 pp. Buckram $7.75 Paper $6.75 
vol. III: Canones 1552—2414. 1955, 638 pp. Buckram $8.25 Paper $7.25 
Ample commentary; with each canon, reference is given to others materially 
connected with it, so that the whole matter may be easily surveyed; 
practical solutions offered. Much recent material incorporated, the bulk 
remained nearly identical with the older German edition. 


Philotheus Boehner —- Etienne Gilson 


Christliche Philosophie 
Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus von Cues. 


Third edition XXXII + 656 pp. 1954 Buckram $9.25 Paper $ 8.25 
A new edition of the well-known history of Christian philosophy, containing 
much new matter on the Fathers and on the Schoolmen, especially those of 
the fourteenth century. 


The complete work is now available. Excellent means of learning philo- 
sophical German as well as philosophy. 


Hans Meyer 


Systematische Philosophie 
vol. 1: Allgemeine Wissenschaitstheorie und Erkenntnislehre 
VIII + 445 pp., 1954 Cloth $ 5.75 
This Compendium for students and scholars will comprise four volumes. 
The second volume will contain metaphysics, the third ethics and politics, 
the fourth and last a psychology. 


Order from: 


The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS OF FERDINAND SCHONINGH PADERBORN 


Hans Meyer 


Abendlandische Weltanschauung 


vol. I: Die Weltanschauung des Altertums. Second ed., 420 pp., 1953 

Cloth $5.25 Paper $ 4.25 
vol. IT/III: Vom Urchristentum bis zu Augustin / Die Weltanschauung 
des Mittelalters. Second. ed., 549 pp., 1953 Cloth $6.50 Paper $5.75 
vol. IV: Von der Renaissance zum deutschen Idealismus. 568 pp., 1950 

Cloth $6.50 Paper $5.75 
vol. V: Die Weltanschauung der Gegenwart. 571 pp., 1949 

Cloth $5.25 Paper $ 4.25 
Comprehensive compendium of western ideologies. Philosophical problems: 
Their origin and development in the current of western thought. 


Josef Ziircher 


Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist. 1952. 453 pp. Stiff Paper $ 3.15 


This work caused not a small revolution in Aristotelian studies: the thesis 
of the author is that the Corpus Aristotelicum as it exists today is, 
on the whole, not the work of Aristotle, but of Theophrastus. 


Josef Ziircher 


Das Corpus Academicum. 1954 174 pp. Stiff Paper $ 4.00 
The author who previously showed that the Corpus Aristotelicum as a whole, 
is not the work of Aristotle but of his successors, here comes to the same 
conclusion about the Corpus Aristotelicum. 


Josef Ziircher 


Lexicon Academicum. 1954. 36 pp. Stiff Paper $ 1.25 
Index of persons mentioned in the Corpus Academicum. 


Franz Sawicki 

Lebensanschauungen moderner Denker. 2 vols. 
vol. I: Kant und das 1g. Jahrhundert. 1949. 362 pp. Cloth $ 1.80 
vol, Il: Die Philosophie der Gegenwart. 1952. 408 pp. Cloth $ 2.50 


The late Dr. Sawicki was known for his clear, scientific treatment of past 
philosophers. Vol. I of this series covers Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Haeckel, Eucken, vol. II the principal trends of 
philosophy since 1goo. 


Order from: 


The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure N. Y. 


A MAINSTAY THROUGH THE YEAR 


In the growth of our city this bank has been a trust- 
worthy, dependable mainstay during the years, for it has 
been an integral factor in the development of commerce, 
industry and agriculture. As the acorn grows into a sturdy 
oak — so this bank has grown, year by year, keeping 
pace with the financial demands of a live, thriving and 


enterprising community. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


OLEAN SNe Ss 


Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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